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CHAPTER  XII. 
ARCADIA. 

Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bassjb. — From  the  temple 
to  Andritzena.  —  Karitena.— Sinanu. — Megalopolis.—- 
To  Londari  and  Tripolitza. 

May  7- — At  1.5  I  set  out  for  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  for  which  the  natives 
have  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Columns, 
<rroi>9  *rv\ov*f  as  they  are  here  more  Hellenic- 
ally  called  :  our  Greeks  from  Kalam&ta  used  the 
Italian  word  *o\owais.  We  soon  begin  to  ascend 
Mount  CotyUum,  which  is  therefore  correctly 
placed  by  Pausanias  at  a  distance  of  forty 
stades  from  Phigaleia;  for  though  the  temple 
is  at  least  a  two  hours'  walk  of  a  man  or 
horse  from  the  ruins  of  the  city,  we  may  be  al- 
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lowed  to  apply  the  forty  stades  to  the  nearest 
part  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  stands. 
After  ascending  for  half  an  hour  through  pas- 
ture land,  in  which  there  are  some  sheep-folds  1 
belonging  to  Trag6i,  we  enter  the  forest  of  oaks 
which  covers  the  summit  of  all  these  ridges. 
The  path  winds  among  the  trees  for  half  an 
hour,  when  I  am  suddenly  startled  from  the 
indolent  reverie  which  such  a  pleasant  but  un- 
exciting kind  of  road  often  produces,  by  the 
sight  of  one  of  the  component  cylinders  of  a 
Doric  shaft  of  enormous  size,  lying  half,  buried 
in  earth  and  decayed  leaves,  on  a  level  spot, 
by  the  road  side,  just  wide  enough  to  hold  it. 
A  detached  fragment  of  this  kind  sometimes 
gives  a  greater  impression  of  grandeur  than  an 
entire  building,  or  the  ruin  of  a  large  portion 
of  one,  because  in  these  the  dimensions  of  the 
parts  are  lost  in  the  harmony  of  the  whole ; 
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the  masses  of  stone  of  which  they  are  formed, 
by  the  scale  of  his  own  height  I  had  no  con- 
ception, until  I  had  measured  the  fallen  piece 
of  column  on  the  ascent  to  Bassce9  that  its  dia- 
meter was  scarcely  the  half  of  that  of  the  columns 
of  the  Parthenon.  About  150  yards  farther  I 
came  in  sight  of  the  ruined  temple.  The  cy- 
linder belonged  undoubtedly  to  the  column 
which  stood  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
peristyle,  one  of  the  pieces  of  which  rolled  down 
the  hill  when  the  column  fell. 

The  large  proportions  of  these  ruins,  and  the 
perfection  of  their  workmanship,  prove  them  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicu- 
rius,  though  it  is  only  from  the  few  words  which 
Pausanias  bestows  upon  the  temple  that  we  ob- 
tain that  certainty.  Without  those  few  words, 
the  existence  of  such  a  magnificent  building  in 
snch  a  wilderness,  must  ever  have  remained  A 
subject  of  wonder,  doubt,  and  discussion.  As 
to  a  description  of  this  fine  ruin,  the  first  in 
preservation  of  the  temples  of  Greece,  except 
the  Theseium,  it  must  be  left  to  the  painter 
and  the  architect;  for  the  latter  in  particular 
there  would  be  sufficient  employment  for  some 
weeks.  Indeed  until  some  attempt  be  made 
to  clear  away  the  ruins  of  the  cell,  which 
form  an  immense  confused  mass  within  the  pe- 
ristyle, it  will  hardly  be  possible  even  for  an 
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architect  to  understand  thoroughly  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  building. 

In  general  terms  the  temple  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  peripteral  hypsethral  hexastyle,  with 
fifteen  columns  on  the  sides,  126  feet  in  length, 
48  broad,  and  facing  nearly  north  and  south. 
The  columns  are  three  feet  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base,  and  twenty  feet  high,  in- 
cluding the  capital.  As  usual  in  peripteral 
temples,  there  were  two  columns  in  the  pronaos 
and  as  many  in  the  posticum,  so  that  the  total 
number  in  the  peristyle  was  forty-two,  of  which 
thirty-six  are  standing,  and,  with  one  exception 
only,  covered  with  their  architraves.  There  are 
twenty  shallow  flutings  in  the  shafts,  as  usual  in 
the  Doric  order.  As  they  measure  only  three 
feet  under  the  capital,  and  are  five  times  the 
lower  diameter  in  height,  they  are  both  more 
tapering  and  shorter  in  proportion  to  their 
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only  part,  either  of  the  cell,  or  pronaos,  or  pos- 
ticum,  that  is  in  that  condition,  though  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  cell  is  still  in  situ.  Of  the 
outer  columns  of  the  peristyle,  on  the  contrary, 
all  are  standing,  except  the  two  angular  columns 
of  the  southern  front ;  nor  are  these  wanting, 
as  all  the  component  cylinders  are  lying  on  the 
ground,  so  that  both  the  peristyle  and  the  cell 
might  be  restored  to  their  original  state  without 
much  deficiency,  if  wealth  and  power,  taste 
and  science  should  ever  be  restored  to  Greece. 

The  stone  of  which  the  temple  is  constructed 
is  a  hard  yellowish-brown  lime-stone  %  suscep- 
tible of  a  high  polish,  which  explains  the  obser- 


*  Baron  Haller  and  Mr. 
Cockerell  have  since  disco- 
vered the  frize,  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  re- 
presenting battles  of  Cen- 
taurs and  of  Amazons  with 
Greeks.  For  a  delineation  of 
these  sculptures,  and  an  able 
elucidation  of  them  by  Mr. 
Taylor  Combe,  see  the  De- 
scription of  the  Marbles  of 
the  British  Museum,  Part  3. 
By  the  excavation  which  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  the 
frize,  the  complete  plan  of  the 
temple  was  ascertained.  It 
was  found  that  the  frize,  the 
capitals  of  the  Ionic  semi- 
columns,  and  that  of  a  single 
column  which  occupied  a  si- 


tuation at  the  end  of  the  cell, 
were  of  white  marble.  This 
last-mentioned  column  is  a 
very  curious  specimen  of  art, 
being  a  variety  of  the  Ionic 
order,  with  helices  and  leaves 
of  acanthus,  and  consequently 
the  earliest  specimen  of  the 
order,  which,  having  been  first 
executed  at  Corinth,  was  call- 
ed Corinthian.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Vitruvius,  1.  4.  c. 
1.,  ascribes  the  invention  of 
the-order  to  Callimachus,  who 
lived  about  the  same  time  that 
the  temple  at  Bassas  was  built, 
having  made  the  golden  lamp 
and  brazen  palm-tree  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at 
Athens. 
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vation  of  Pausanias,  that  this  temple  was  supe- 
rior in  harmony  *  to  all  the  temples  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, except  that  of  Tegea,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  other  passages  b,  that  by  appovia  he 
meant  the  nice  adaptation  of  the  stones  to  each 
other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fine  execution  of 
the  masonry,  and  not  the  general  harmony  of 
the  proportions  of  the  temple.  It  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  such  workmanship  would  be 
most  finished  in  a  temple  of  white  marble,  like 
that  of  Minerva  Alea  at  Tegea,  and  least  so  in 
a  building  of  soft  conchite  lime-stone,  like  that 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia ;  and  this 
accords  with  the  order  of  the  three  temples  as 
to  harmony  in  the  idea  of  Pausanias,  namely, 
first  the  Tegeatic,  next  the  Phigaleian,  and 
lastly  the  Olympian.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  stones  are 
wrought  and  adjusted  to  one  another  with  such 
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their  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Epicurius  to  the 
city  of  Megalopolis,  only  seventy  years  after  his 
temple  was  built,  this  removal  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  any  dis- 
aster which  had  dilapidated  the  building.  The 
remark  of  Pausanias  on  its  roof  shews  that  it 
remained  uninjured  until  his  time.    The  cause 
of  its  present  state  of  ruin  one  cannot  well 
imagine  to  have  been  any  other  than  the  repeti- 
tion of  those  concussions  of  the  earth  to  which 
Greece  is  so  subject, — which  at  first  sight 
seem  sufficient  to  have  prevented  the  Greeks 
from  having  ever  made  any  great  advances  in 
architecture,  but  which  may  perhaps  in  reality, 
by  obliging  them  to  encounter  difficulties  and 
to  study  solidity,  have  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  their  excellence  in  the  art :  in  fact,  though 
earthquakes  are  very  frequent  in  this  country,  they 
seldom  occur  with  such  violence  that  a  single 
shock  would  cause  irreparable  damage  in  build- 
ings so  well  constructed  as  those  of  the  Greeks; 
as  far  therefore  as  their  destruction  has  been  the 
effect  of  these  concussions,  it  has  rather  been 
caused  by  a  repetition  of  shocks  upon  former 
injuries  left  unrepaired  in  consequence  of  that 
neglect  of  the  public  monuments,  which  in- 
creased as  the  power,  and  wealth,  and  spirit  of 
the  nation  declined.    At  Athens  two  or  three 
explosions  of  gunpowder  destroyed  in  an  in- 
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stent  what  the  successive  earthquakes  of  twenty- 
two  centuries  had  left  uninjured.  The  mode 
adopted  by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  temple 
at  Bassse,  to  prevent  the  horizontal  motion  of 
the  earth  from  separating  the  component  cylin- 
ders of  the  columns  was,  to  fill  up  a  cavity  left 
in  the  centre  of  two  adjoining  cylinders  with  a 
piece  of  lead.  I  could  not  find  any  of  the  lead, 
but  the  peasants  informed  me  they  had  often 
taken  pieces  away.  In  the  Parthenon  the  wood 
of  the  juniper,  which  is  still  called  by  its  an- 
cient name  Ke'Spos  (cedar),  was  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  well  as  lead,  and  I  believe  sometimes 
iron. 

The  preservation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  tem- 
ple shews  that  the  ruins  have  never  been  plun- 
dered for  the  sake  of  building  materials.  In- 
deed there  is  little  temptation  to  transport 
these  immense  masses  over  such  mountains  as 
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the  bounds  of  Attica,  more  worthy  of  notice  than 
these  remains.  The  temple  of  iEgina  in  some 
of  its  accidents  or  accompaniments  may  be  more 
picturesque,  and  the  surrounding  prospect  more 
agreeable;  but  undoubtedly  there  are  many 
persons  who  will  prefer  the  severe  grandeur,  the 
wildness,  and  the  variety  of  this  Arcadian  scene, 
in  which,  amidst  a  continued  contrast  of  rugged 
mountain,  forest,  and  cultivated  land,  there  is  no 
want  of  objects  interesting  to  the  spectator  by 
their  historical  recollection.  That  which  forms, 
on  reflection,  the  most  striking  circumstance  of 
all,  is  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country, 
capable  of  producing  little  else  than  pasture  for 
cattle,  and  offering  no  conveniences  for  the  dis- 
play of  commercial  industry  either  by  sea  or  land. 
If  it  excites  our  astonishment  that  the  inhabitants 
of  such  a  district  should  have  had  the  refinement 
to  delight  in  works  of  this  kind,  it  is  still  more 
wonderful  that  they  should  have  had  the  means 
to  execute  them.  This  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  what  Horace  says  of  the  early  Romans: 

Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum  *. 

This  is  the  true  secret  of  national  power,  which 
cannot  be  equally  effective  in  an  age  of  selfish 
luxury. 

*  Carm.  1.  2.  od.  15. 
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Mount  Cotytium  branches  from  the  great  Ly- 
ceum ridge,  between  the  summits  Dhiof6rti  and 
Fanaritiko,  the  former  of  which  is  in  a  line 
with  Karitena,  the  latter  more  to  the  north- 
ward. The  summit  of  Cotylium  looks  down  to 
the  westward  on  the  hollow  watered  by  the  tor- 
rent  which  flows  between  Trag6l  and  Puik4dhes, 
and  eastward  into  a  more  deep  and  narrow  val- 
ley, which  receives  the  waters  from  about  Skliru. 
The  stream  which  is  collected  from  the  latter 
feeders  is  that  which  I  crossed  yesterday,  at  S 
p.m.,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  branch  which 
flows  from  Tetrazi  and  from  some  fountains  be- 
tween that  mountain  and  Ambeli6na.  Thus  we 
have  three  streams  contributing  to  form  the  river 
which  passes  near  the  ruins  of  Phigaleia.  Pausa- 
nias  in  like  manner  speaks  of  three  tributaries  of 
the  Neda,  namely,  the  Lymax,  which  joined  the 
Neda  about  twelve  stades  above  Phigaleia,  the 
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Mount  Tetr&zi.  Hence  also  it  appears  that 
this  mountain  was  the  ancient  Cerausium,  of 
which  word  the  modern  name  is  perhaps  a  cor* 
ruption.  The  observation  of  Pausanias  as  to 
the  extremely  winding  course  of  the  Neda, 
must  be  applied  to  it  below  Phigaleia,  for  its 
course  is  very  direct  upwards  from  thence  to- 
wards the  peak  of  Tetrazi,  as  is  particularly  ap- 
parent from  the  Acropolis  of  Phigaleia.  Stra- 
bo  remarks  \  that  the  Neda  rises  at  a  fountain 
in  Mount  Lycaeum,  which  was  fabled  to  have 
been  caused  to  flow  by  Rhea,  being  in  want  of 
water  when  she  brought  forth  Jupiter b;  from 
Pausanias  however  it  is  evident  that  this  was 
not  the  true  Neda,  but  its  branch,  the  Lymax, 
so  called  from  the  Xv/iara  of  Rhea  upon  that  oc- 
casion. 

In  the  prospect  from  the  temple,  the  steep 
mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  glen  of 
Basses  are  blended  with  the  great  summits  of 
Mount  Lycceum,  called  Karyatiko  and  Dhio- 
f6rti.  To  the  right  of  this  range,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  course  of  the  Plataniston,  the 
majestic  summit  of  Tetr&zi  presents  itself,  with 
a  cultivated  space  at  the  foot  of  it,  around  the 
village  of  Kakaletri c.  To  the  right  of  Tetrdzi 
Mount  Ithome  appears  above  the  part  of  the 
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ridge  of  Tetr&zi  which  I  crossed  coming  from 
Skala ;  and  to  the  right  of  Ilhome,  the  Messenian 
gulf,  Kor6ni,  Mount  Lyk6dhemo,  and  then  the 
range  of  Kondovuni.  A  higher  summit  of  the 
ridge  on  which  the  temple  stands  intercepts  the 
view  for  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  Kondo- 
vuni :  but  beyond  it,  to  the  right  again,  is  seen 
the  lofty  mountain  behind  Arkadhia,  and  that 
town  with  its  castle,  from  which,  consequently, 
I  might  have  seen  the  temple,  had  I  been  aware 
of  it,  and  the  weather  permitted ; — then  occurs 
a  part  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  country  about 
P&vlitza.  Another  summit  of  Mount  Cotylium 
now  intercepts  the  view,  but  by  mounting  a  few 
paces  I  obtain  the  bearing  of  the  peaked  summit 
above  Fanari,  and  see  the  champaign  country 
of  the  Alpheius  between  Fanari  and  Lalla,  with 
the  rock  of  Sandameri  rising  above  the  table- 
heights  of  Lalla,    Mount  Malevo,  of  Tzakonia, 
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lum  gave  name  to  the  mountain  which  rose 
above  the  temple  to  the  westward,  and  the 
nearest  part  of  which  was  forty  stades  from  Phi- 
galeia.  Some  remains  of  the  temple  of  Venus 
may  perhaps  be  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  and  these  would  determine  the  site  of 
Cotylum. 

I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  peasants,  that 
there  are  vestiges  of  Hellenic  walls  at  Kakal6- 
tri,  which  prove  that  place  to  have  been  the 
position  of  a  third  dependent  fortress,  or  forti- 
fied village  of  the  Phigalenses.  Its  cultivated 
slopes,  indeed,  lead  at  once  to  the  presumption, 
that  if  the  Phigaleian  district  extended  to  the 
crest  of  the  Lycsean  range,  as  one  can  hardly 
doubt,  Kakal6tri  must  have  been  one  of  its 
subordinate  places.  This  name,  although  of 
Hellenic  origin,  has  not  the  semblance  of  being 
ancient.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  fortress,  or 
fortified  /caroucla,  which  occupied  the  site  of 
Kakal£tri,  bore  the  same  appellation  as  the 
mountain  under  which  it  stood,  namely,  Cerau- 
sium;  for  we  find  in  every  part  of  Greece, 
that  the  most  remarkable  summits,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  the  highest  and  most  inac- 
cessible of  all,  have  been  fortified,  or  have  had 
fortresses  near  them,  bearing  generally  the  same 
name  as  the  mountains  themselves.  The  inse- 
curity which  caused  such  situations  to  be  re- 
sorted to  never  ceased,  even  in  the  most  civil- 
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ized  ages  of  Greece,  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
country,  multiplying  works  of  defence  in  every 
part  of  it ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  Attica, 
the  EJeia,  and  a  few  other  districts,  there  were, 
in  strictly  Hellenic  times,  very  few  inhabitants 
who  did  not  protect  themselves  from  danger  at 
night  within  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  At  pre- 
sent, when  insecurity,  though  not  exactly  aris- 
ing from  the  same  causes,  is  greater  than  it 
ever  was,  there  is  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
the  natives  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  we 
find,  as  in  ancient  times,  that  there  generally 
exists  near  every  remarkable  summit  a  village, 
which  either  derives  its  name  from,  or  gives  its 
name  to  the  mountain. 

Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that  Kakal6tri  is  the  position  of  JEira9 
and  that  Tetr&zi  was  that  Mount  Eira  into 
which  the  Messenians  retired  when  they  were 
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position  of  Kakal&ri,  immediately  overhanging 
the  Neddy  is  very  much  in  accordance  with 
the  circumstances  related  of  the  fortress  of 
Eira.  Even  these  reasons,  however,  seem  to 
me  insufficient  to  contravene  those  which  I  have 
already  alleged,  in  favour  of  Eira  having  been 
on  a  part  of  the  river  below  Phigaleia. 

I  had  scarcely  been  long  enough  at  the  tern* 
pie  to  take  a  few  measurements,  and  to  obtain  a 
general  idea  of  the  building,  when  I  found  the 
day  fast  advancing  to  a  close,  and  the  rain  be- 
ginning  to  fall.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
hasten  away,  not  at  all  to  the  regret  of  my 
janissary,  who,  being  a  native  of  the  soft  climate 
of  Kalam&ta,  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  cold 
damp  air  of  the  mountain,  and  sat  huddled  up 
at  the  foot  of  a  column,  endeavouring  to  keep 
out  the  enemy,  with  a  pipe. 

Leaving  the  temple  at  4.25,  we  descend  the 
hill  by  the  same  route  we  came,  but  soon  turning 
to  the  right  along  the  western  face  of  the  moun- 
tain through  the  forest,  we  have  a  view  to  the  left 
of  a  fine  cultivated  slope  on  the  south-western 
side  of  Mount  Fanaritiko,  upon  which  are  the 
villages  of  Vervitza  and  Linistena  \  the  latter 
containing  150  houses.  The  waters  of  this 
slope,  after  uniting,  enter  the  Neda  below  P£- 
vlitza.    Linistena  is  about  four  miles  distant 
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from  our  road  in  a  direct  line.  At  5.15,  in  a 
little  vale  where  the  planes  are  just  in  leaf,  and 
the  oaks  beginning  to  bud,  we  join  the  road 
from  Trag6i  to  Andritzena  at  the  point  where 
the  ridge  is  lowest  and  most  practicable :  here 
a  stream  descends  to  the  glen  below  Trag6i.  It 
seems  to  be  the  main  branch,  or  at  least  the 
most  distant  tributary  of  the  Lymax9  of  which 
river,  Pausanias  says,  that  a  spring,  pointed  out 
to  him  in  Mount  Cotyliura  as  such,  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  origin,  and  that  he  did  not  think 
of  inquiring  where  the  sources  were  situated  \ 
We  continue  through  a  forest  of  planes  and 
oaks  mixed  with  shrubs,  and  approach  the 
pointed  summit  of  Fanaritiko,  or  the  hill  of 
Faniri,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle ;  at 
length,  leaving  that  height  to  the  left,  and  pass- 
ing between  it  and  another  summit,  called  Ai 
Elia  (St.  Elias),  which  overhangs  Andritzena,  I 
command  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  the  Ainheius 
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head  of  a  hilly,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated 
tract,  which  slopes  gradually  to  the  Alpheius. 
A  little  higher  up  the  mountain,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  a  small  ravine,  watered  by  a  rivu- 
let which  descends  to  the  same  recipient,  stands 
the  separate  quarter  of  Apanokh6ra.  There  is 
another  in  the  same  direction,  called  Tjanalia  *, 
and  a  third,  Guf6plob,  on  a  summit  towards 
Fanari.  The  four  together  contain  about  500 
houses.  Andntzena  itself  is  larger  than  the 
three  other  villages  put  together;  and  has  a 
tolerable  bazar.  The  staple  article  of  external 
commerce  is  prinokokki,  which  is  gathered 
from  the  kermes  oak  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  houses  standing  amidst  trees  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  declivity  rising  above  one  an- 
other, give  the  town  an  imposing  appearance  at 
a  distance. 

Fanari  is  similarly  situated  under  the  peaked 
summit,  called  Fanaritiko,  or  Zakkuka;  the 
latter  name  is  that  of  the  ruined  castle  upon  its 
summit.  Fanari  is  two  miles  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  north-west  of  Andntzena.  It  contains  about 
300  houses;  the  inhabitants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  shop-keepers,  servants,  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  are  entirely  Turks,  those 
of  Andntzena  all  Christians. 

May  8. — At  1.5,  p.  m.  I  set  out  from  Andrit- 
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zena  for  Karitena,  having  procured  horses  from 
Fan&ri,  which  is  the  head  of  the  Kazaai, — de- 
scend obliquely  along  the  side  of  the  mountain 
by  a  winding  road,  until,  at  2.30,  we  enter  a 
valley  inclosed  between  the  hill  of  Lavdha,  half 
a  mile  on  the  left,  and  the  mountain  of  Dhio- 
f6rti,  two  miles  on  the  right.  A  river  from  the 
south  traverses  the  valley  and  joins  the  Alpheius 
between  Lavdha  and  Andrftzena.  At  2.45, 
near  the  end  of  this  valley,  I  quit  the  direct 
road,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  mount  the  steep 
and  lofty  hill  of  Lavdha,  upon  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  small  fortified  Hellenic  town,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  castle  of  St  Helene*: 
the  walls  inclosed  all  the  summit  of  the  hill,  at 
one  end  of  which  there  was  a  citadel  forming,  like 
that  of  Phigaleia,  an  inclosure  near  one  side  of 
the  outer  walls,  but  entirely  separated  from  them. 
This  citadel  is  about  150  yards  in  diameter, 
more  circular  than  that  of  Phigaleia,  and  with- 
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order,  and  have  suffered  much  from  time  and 
the  exposed  situation  of  the  place.  There  is  a 
round  tower  near  one  corner  of  the  citadel, 
which  a  Lavdhiote  peasant  tells  me  was  once  a 
windmill,  but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a 
signal  tower  in  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  castle  of  Karitena  and  that  of  Zak- 
kfika,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Fanaritiko,  for 
those  two  buildings  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
of  die  same  period  of  the  middle  or  lower  ages. 
The  hill  forms  an  even  slope  to  the  northward 
and  westward,  and  is  covered  with  a  fine  turf : 
towards  the  eastern  end  it  is  bounded  by  a  pre- 
cipice of  no  great  height,  from  the  foot  of  which 
there  is  a  steep  descent  to  the  Alpheius,  which 
runs  in  a  dark  ravine  below,  and  is  distant  from 
the  citadel  about  800  yards  in  a  straight  line. 

Midway  stand  two  villages,  both  called  Lav* 
dha  \  containing,  together,  about  forty  houses. 
Mount  Dhiof6rti,  a  lofty  round  summit,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  proper  Lycceum,  presents  itself 
directly  before  us  to  the  south-east.  From  the 
right  bank  of  the  Alpkeius,  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, rises  the  mountain  which  contains  the 
towns  Dhimitz&na  and  Z&tuna.  The  two  great 
ridges  approach  each  other  at  Karitena,  and 
form,  from  thence  to  near  Andritzena,  an  aikiov, 
or  narrow  opening,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows 
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the  Alpheius  in  its  passage  from  the  upper  plain, 
or  that  of  which  Megalopolis  was  the  chief  place, 
to  the  lower,  in  which  Hercea  was  the  principal 
town.  To  the  east  is  seen  the  mountain  of  Alo- 
nistena ;  a  little  to  the  westward  of  north  that 
of  Sandam6rio :  Tzimbaru,  a  little  to  the  left  of 
Dhiof6rti.  The  wind  blows  strong  and  keen 
through  the  anion,  and  my  Messenian  janissary 
is  once  more  almost  deprived  of  the  power  of 
moving.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  difference 
between  the  maritime  climate  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus and  that  of  the  Arcadian  mountains.  "  '£ 
un'  aria  troppo  rigida,"  observed  to  me  the  Rsl- 
gusan  consul  at  Moth6ni,  speaking  of  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula.  The  average  climate  of  Ar- 
cadia is  in  fact  cooler,  by  several  degrees,  than 
that  of  the  consul's  native  town,  though  the  latter 
is  situated  so  much  farther  north.  In  summer, 
I  believe  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mor£a  to  be  more 
healthy  than  many  of  the  close  valleys  of  Area- 
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rive  on  the  bank  of  a  rapid  stream  running  from 
the  south,  shaded  with  planes,  and  turning  some 
mills;  steep  hills  rise  from  either  bank.  It 
joins  the  Alpheius  a  little  below  Karitena.  After 
following  it  for  a  short  distance,  I  find,  to  my 
surprise,  that  it  issues  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain  in  a  single  body  ;  the  road  to  Karitena 
passing  round  the  head  of  it.  The  village  of 
Tragomano*  is  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
right  on  the  side  of  Dhioforti.  We  now  cross 
the  lower  part  of  that  mountain,  which  termi- 
nates to  the  left  in  precipices,  divided  only  by 
the  Alpheius  from  a  similar  termination  of  the 
steep  hill  of  Karitena.  To  avoid  this  imprac- 
ticable gorge,  the  road  makes  such  a  circuit  in 
reaching  Karitena,  that  its  hill  remains  behind 
us  as  we  descend  into  the  plain  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  town.  We  leave,  a  little  on  the  left, 
the  ruins  of  a  mosque  and  a  small  village  called 
Xero-Karitena,  and  cross  the  Alpheius  by  a 
bridge,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  same  date  as 
the  castle  of  Karitena.  They  were  both  pro- 
bably built  by  one  of  the  Frank  princes  of  the 
Morea,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  a 
small  chapel  of  the  Panaghia  attached  to  one  side 
of  the  bridge,  intended  as  a  sacred  protection  to 
it  against  the  wintry  floods.  It  takes  near  half 
an  hour  to  ascend  from  the  bridge  to  the  town  : 
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we  do  not  arrive  till  7  M-  though  the  direct 
distance  from  Andritzena  is  not  more  than  eight 
miles. 

Karitena  is  one  of  the  most  important  military 
points  in  the  Mor6a.  The  castle,  which  is  now 
abandoned,  occupies  the  summit  of  a  high  rock, 
extremely  steep  towards  the  Alpheius,  and  con* 
nected  eastward  with  the  mountain  which  lies 
between  the  adjacent  part  of  the  plain  of  the 
Alpheius,  and  the  vale  of  Atzikolo ;  on  the  north 
and  south  the  hill  slopes  more  gradually,  and 
on  these  sides  the  town  is  situated.  The  hill 
stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Xreva,  or 
straits,  of  the  Alpheius,  which,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  separate  the  upper  from  the  lower 
great  valley  of  that  river. 

The  vilayeti  of  Karitena  contains  upwards  of 
100  villages,  and  extends  to  the  northward  as 
far  as  that  of  Kalavryta.  Some  of  the  villages 
are  large,  as  Stemnitza,  Zigovisti,  Dhimitzdna, 
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and  vines  are  grown  in  the  lower  valleys.  Pri- 
nok6kki  is  gathered  in  all  the  woody  parts  of 
the  district  The  pindki  of  wheat  weighs  about 
sixty  okes,  that  of  kalamb6kki  fifty-five,  of  bar- 
ley forty-five. 

The  town  of  Karitena  is  much  depopulated  of 
late ;  there  now  remain  about  200  families,  of 
which  not  more  than  twenty  are  Turkish  :  the 
emigrants  have  chiefly  gone  to  the  territory  of 
Kara  Osm&n  Oglu,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
are  subject  only  to  the  land-tax  and  khar&t), 
and  are  chiefly  employed  in  cultivating  the  rich 
lands  of  Pergamum  and  Magnesia.  The  master 
of  the  house  I  lodge  in,  has  within  a  year  paid 
800  piastres  as  his  share  of  the  impositions  laid 
upon  the  town. 

The  mukatd  of  Karitena  belongs  to  the  same 
sister  of  the  Sultan  who  has  the  Eml&tika  Kho- 
ria.  Mistra  and  Argos,  or  the  territories  of  the 
Atreide,  are  the  appanage  of  another  sister  of 
the  Barbarian  king. 

May  9.  At  eight  this  morning,  following  the 
side  of  the  mountain  above  the  right  bank  of 
the  Alpheius,  I  arrive  in  half  an  hour  at  the 
point  where  the  river  of  Dhimitzana,  or  of  Atzi- 
kolo\  as  it  is  here  more  commonly  called,  unites 
with  the  Alpheius,  or  river  of  Karitena.  The 
Atzikolo  is  a  fine  stream,  wide,  clear,  and  rapid. 
We  proceed  along  the  hill  above  its  left  bank, 
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and  at  9  cross  it  by  a  bridge ;  then,  ascend- 
ing the  opposite  hill,  leave  the  monastery  of 
Kalami  at  9.20  on  the  right,  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a  precipice  above  the  river.  Half  way 
down  the  same  cliff  I  perceive  the  ruin  of  a 
more  ancient  monastery,  and  a  church  in  a 
cavern  in  the  cliff  itself.  On  the  side  of  the 
hill,  which  rises  above  the  monastery,  stands  the 
village  of  Atzikolo,  which  we  leave  on  the  left, 
and  then,  crossing  a  height,  arrive  at  the  ruins 
of  a  small  Arcadian  polis,  which  occupied  a 
level  summit,  bordered  by  precipices,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river :  the  city,  I  think,  was 
Gortys,  the  river  the  Gortynius,  otherwise  called 
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Lusius.  The  position  is  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
between  Karitena  and  Dhimitzana,  neither  of 
which  is  visible.  Stemnitza  is  seen  on  the  face 
of  a  mountain  to  the  north-east,  and  a  little 
tower  on  one  side  of  it,  on  a  sharp  peaked  rock. 
On  either  side  of  the  principal  gate  of  Gortys  the 
walls  are  a  fine  specimen  of  the  polygonal  or  se- 
cond order:  the  stones  are  accurately  joined, 
and  in  good  preservation.  One  of  them  is  six 
feet  eight  inches  long,  three  feet  six  inches 
high,  and  as  much  thick  :  in  general,  their  com 
tents  are  equal  to  cubes  of  two,  three,  and  four 
feet.  The  entrance  was  strengthened  by  being 
placed  in  a  re-entering  an- 
gle, thus : — the  gate  itself 
being  at  the  end  of  a  pas- 
sage between  two  parallel 
walls,  or  perhaps  there  was  a  gate  at  either  end 
of  the  passage.  The  ancient  town  was  nearly 
of  the  same  size  as  that  at  Lavdha.  On  the 
south-western  side  of  the  town,  I  observe  the 
remains  of  an  artificial  platform  and  some 
scattered  fragments  of  white  marble  ;  it  is 
probably  the  site  of  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius, 
described  by  Pausanias  as  having  being  built 
of  Pentelic  marble,  and  as  containing  statues, 
by  Scopas,  of  jEsculapius  and  Hygieia*.  It 

*  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  28. 
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is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  being  the  sepulchre 
of  one  of  the  iEsculapii,  of  whom  he  reckoned 
three  \  Scopas  had  represented  the  iEscula- 
pius  of  Gortys  without  a  beard,  and  armed  with 
a  thorax  and  spear,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Alexander  the  Great :  of  the 
spear  only  the  point  remained,  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  It  is  evident,  from  these  distinctions, 
but  especially  from  the  materials  of  the  build- 
ing, which  must  have  been  brought  with  great 
labour  from  Athens  to  these  Arcadian  moun- 
tains, that  the  temple  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  Peloponnesus.  In  another 
passage  (in  the  Prior  Eliacs)  where  Pausanias 
describes  the  river  Gortynius  as  flowing  from 
Gortys,  he  shews  the  importance  which  he  at* 
tached  to  the  temple,  by  adding  the  words, 
"  where  stands  the  temple  of  JEsculapius."  b 
As  usual,  however,  he  supplies  no  means  of 
judging  of  its  dimensions  or  structure,  nor 
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less  chance  of  preservation  than  those  of  ordi- 
nary stone,  as  the  material  is  in  request  for  the 
making  of  lime  and  stucco,  a  circumstance 
which  may  account  for  the  total  disappearance 
of  the  Asclepieium  of  Gortys. — I  return  at 
noon  to  Karitena. 

Within  the  castle  of  Karitena  I  find  the  ruin 
of  a  long  building,  with  a  Gothic  window  and 
several  large  cisterns,  the  work  probably  of  the 
Frank  prince  to  whom  the  castle  and  its  de- 
pendencies belonged*  At  3.35  I  leave  Karite- 
na for  Sinanu :  cross  the  bridge  at  3.52  and 
proceed  rapidly  along  the  plain  till  4.40,  when 
I  cross  the  river  a  second  time,  fording  it  to 
the  right  bank :  it  is  here  wide  and  shallow. 
Between  the  two  passages  I  passed  the  village 
of  Mavrid  and  then  that  of  Kyparissia.  Above 
Mavrid,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lyccean  range,  there 
are  said  to  be  some  remains  of  antiquity.  Higher 
up  are  Kary6s  and  Kuruni6s,  belonging  to  the 
vilayeti  of  Karitena,  and  Povergo  and  Str&- 
bovo  to  that  of  Lond&ri.  Above  Karyes  rises 
the  mountain  called  the  Kary&tiko:  it  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  Lycceum,  except  Dhioforti 
and  Tetr&zi ;  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
summit  of  what  Pausanias  calls  the  Nomian 
mountains*,  which  comprehended  apparently 
all  the  ridge  connecting  Dhiof6rti  with  Te- 
*  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  38. 
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tr&zi.  Farther  to  the  south  is  the  village  'Ysari% 
belonging  to  Fanari.  At  Kyparfssia  there  are 
some  appearances  of  an  ancient  site,  and  a  brook, 
which  we  cross  near  it,  is  called  Vath^rema b, 
a  name  which  contains  some  vestiges  of  that  of 
the  place  Bathos  c  mentioned  by  Pausanias  d. 

Proceeding  at  a  moderate  pace,  at  5.6  we 
leave  Vromos61a  half  a  mile  on  the  right  One 
tufek,  or  musket-shot,  above  that  village,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  my  guide,  the  river 
of  Davia  joins  that  of  Barbitza  :  the  former  is 
clearly  the  Helisson,  the  latter  the  Alpheius.  At 
5.30  we  turn  off  along  the  bank  of  the  Helisson, 
and  crossing  it  near  the  theatre  of  Megalopolis, 
arrive  at  Sin&nu  at  5.50. 

'  May  10. —  Sindnu,  from  Sinan,  a  common 
Turkish  name,  contains  about  twenty  Greek 
families  and  the  pyrgo  of  the  spahi,  who  is  a 
Turk  of  Londari.    When  I  asked  one  of  the 

cottagers  why  he  did  not  sow  more  corn  in  such 
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of  the  villages  and  Turkish  tjiftliks,  quite  uncul- 
tivated. 

The  decline  of  the  culture  and  population  of 
Arcadia  dates  from  a  very  distant  period.  Stra- 
bo1 refers  it,  or  at  least  the  conversion  of  the 
corn  lands  into  pasture,  to  the  time  of  the  found- 
ation of  Megalopolis,  when  many  of  the  small 
towns  were  abandoned.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  plain  was  improved 
by  that  event :  while  an  opposite  effect  may  have 
been  produced  in  all  the  surrounding  districts.  So 
greatly  had  the  agriculture  of  Arcadia  declined 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  that  it  was  then  chiefly 
noted  for  its  breed  of  horses  and  asses.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  although  Megalopolis  gave 
a  momentary  strength  and  importance  to  Ar- 
cadia, it  assisted  in  the  depopulation  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  itself  flourished  only  for  a  short  time. 
This  "youngest  of  cities"5  soon  fell  into  decre- 
pitude, Sparta  being  still  too  powerful  a  neigh- 
bour, except  in  some  conjunctures,  when  Me- 
galopolis was  fortunate  in  its  alliances.  Cleo- 
menes  plundered  and  partly  destroyed  the  place 
about  150  years  after  its  foundation  %  and  from 
this  shock  it  probably  never  recovered,  gradu- 
ally declining,  until,  according  to  a  comic  poet 

»  Strabo,  p.  388.   %  Arcad.  c.  27. 

b  nvram  vfaew.    Pausan.       c  Plutarch,  in  Cleomen. 
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quoted  by  Strabo  \  the  "  great  city  was  nothing 
more  than  a  great  desert/' b  Its  vast  dimen- 
sions, more  extensive,  according  to  its  native 
historian,  than  those  of  Sparta  itself c,  and  always 
disproportioned  to  its  inhabitants  served  only  to 
render  its  desolation  the  more  remarkable.  * 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  when  Greece  and  Asia  enjoyed  a  de- 
gree of  security  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers,  and  more  happiness  perhaps  than  they 
had  known  for  several  centuries,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Arcadia  partook  in  the  general 
improvement,  and  that  Pausanias  found  this 
province  in  a  condition  far  less  wretched  than 
that  which  Strabo  has  described.  Megalopolis 
itself,  however,  was  in  a  more  ruinous  state  than 
any  of  the  other  great  cities  of  Greece,  as  ap- 
pears,  not  less  from  the  description  which  Pau- 
sanias has  given  of  the  several  buildings,  than 
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Tripolitzd,  which,  having  lost  its  three  cities,  its 
cultivation,  and  its  forest  Pelagus,  (the  latter  a 
fine  contrast,  probably,  to  the  rocky  steeps  on 
either  side,)  is  now  an  uninteresting  monotonous 
level.  The  valley  of  Megalopolis,  on  the  con- 
trary, abounds  in  delightful  scenery.  The  sides 
of  the  majestic  mountains  Karyatiko  and  Tetrd- 
zi,  and  the  hills  at  the  southern  end  of  the  plain 
beyond  Lond&ri,  are  covered  with  oaks,  chest- 
nuts, and  other  trees.  The  eastern  range  in  its 
higher  regions  is  more  naked  than  the  others, 
but  the  lower  hills  are  clothed  both  with  under- 
wood and  large  trees,  among  which  are  forests 
of  oaks,  extending  in  some  places  into  the 
plain,  particularly  a  little  to  the  southward  of 
Megalopolis.  The  valley  itself,  varied  with  hil- 
locks, undulated  ground,  and  detached  copses, 
refreshed  with  numerous  rivulets,  shaded  by 
planes,  and  watered  by  a  larger  stream  winding 
through  the  middle,  may  almost  rival  the  plain 
of  Sparta  in  picturesque  beauty ;  to  which  it  is 
inferior  only  in  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains, 
and  their  magnificent  contrasts  with  the  other 
features  of  the  Spartan  valley.  In  the  present 
sylvan  and  uncultivated  state  of  the  country 
around  the  site  of  Megalopolis,  we  have  a  scene 
more  resembling  an  ideal  Arcadia,  than  could 
have  been  presented,  when  there  was  a  large  city 
in  the  centre  of  the  valley :  and  thus  we  have 
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another  example  of  a  resemblance  between  the 
Greece  of  the  earliest  ages  of  its  history  and 
that  of  the  present  day.  The  country  is  now 
clothed  in  all  the  beautiful  verdure  and  flowery 
luxuriance  of  a  Grecian  spring. 

Though  little  remains  of  the  Great  City,  ex- 
cept its  mountain  of  a  theatre,  the  position  of 
the  agora  is  sufficiently  traceable,  and  the  two 
together  furnish  some  illustration  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  by  Pausanias  \  "  The  Hdis- 
son  he  says,  "  divides  Megalopolis  into  two 
parts,  like  the  canals  5  at  Cnidus  and  Mitylene*" 
€<  The  agora  was  on  the  right  bank,  or  northern 
side  of  the  Helisson c :  opposite  to  it  stood  the 
theatre  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river  d.  In 
the  agora  there  was  an  inclosure  of  stones,  the 
space  within  which  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  Ly- 
cseus,  and  had  no  entrance,  all  its  contents 
being  exposed  to  public  view,  namely,  two  altars 
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dered  over  every  sea  and  land,  had  fought  for 
the  Romans,  and  had  appeased  their  wrath  against 
the  Greeks.  The  council-house1  was  to  the 
left  of  this  statue.  In  front  of  the  temenus  of 
Jupiter  Lycaeus,  stood  the  brazen  statue  of 
Apollo  Epicurius,  twelve  feet  high,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Bassae  by  the  Phigalenses  to 
adorn  Megalopolis.  To  the  right  of  the  Apollo 
there  was  a  small  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods ;  of  her  temple  the  columns  only  remained. 
Before  it  were  some  pedestals  of  statues,  on 
one  of  which  there  was  an  elegy  shewing  that  it 
once  supported  a  statue  of  Diophanes,  son  of 
Diseus,  who  was  the  first  to  unite  all  Pelopon- 
nesus in  the  Achaian  league  b.  The  stoa  called 
the  Philippeium  was  so  called  in  compliment  to 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas;  the  temple  of  Mer- 
cury Acacesius,  which  adjoined  to  it,  had  been 
overthrown c,  and  nothing  of  it  was  left  but  a 
lintel  of  stone d.  A  smaller  stoa,  contiguous  to 
the  Philippeium,  contained  the  Archives e :  these 
were  six  apartments f,  in  one  of  which  there 
was  a  statue  of  Diana  Ephesia,  and  in  another 
a  brazen  Pan,  a  cubit  in  height*,  surnamed 
Scoleitas,  because  the  statue  was  brought  from 
a  hill  of  that  name  within  the  city,  from  which 

*  GovXfwnifiof.  e  t*  ot^^uct. 

b  'A^aVxor  ovXXoyo*.  *  oIxn/**TO. 
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issued  a  stream  of  water  flowing  to  the  Helis* 
son.  Behind  the  Archives  stood  a  temple  of 
Fortune,  with  a  statue  of  stone  five  feet  high. 
The  agora  contained  also  a  stoa  called  Myro- 
polis,  built  from  the  spoils  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians under  Acrotatus,  when  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Megalopolitae  under  Aristodemus. 
Another  stoa  in  the  agora  was  called  the  Aris- 
tandreium,  because  it  was  built  by  Aristandrus, 
a  native  citizen.  Near  it,  eastward,  stood  a 
peripteral  temple 1  of  Jupiter  Soter,  containing 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  seated  on  his  throne,  with 
Megalopolis  standing  on  his  right,  and  Diana 
Soteira  on  his  left ;  they  were  of  Pentelic  stone, 
and  made  by  the  Athenians  Cephisodotus  and 
Xenophon.  Adjoining  to  the  Aristandreium, 
on  the  west,  was  the  sacred  inclosure  b  of  the 
Great  Goddesses,  as  Ceres  and  Proserpine  were 
called ;  the  latter  was  named  Soteira  by  the 
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drapery  %  bearing  flowers  in  baskets,  a  small 
Hercules,  and  a  table  adorned  with  figures  of 
the  Hours,  of  Pan,  and  of  Apollo  in  relief,  and 
which  supported  statues  of  the  nymphs,  Neda, 
Anthracia,  Hagno,  Archiroe,  and  Myrtoessa b, 
bearing  appropriate  symbols.  The  peribolus 
of  the  Great  Goddesses  contained  also  a  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Philius,  whom  Polycleitus  of 
Argos,  had  represented  in  the  character  of  Bac- 
chus, with  a  cup  in  one  hand,  and  a  thyrsus  in 
the  other,  distinguishing  him  as  Jupiter  only  by 
an  eagle  on  the  thyrsus.  Behind  this  temple 
there  was  a  small  grove  of  trees  surrounded 
with  a  fence  %  into  which  ther^  was  no  admis- 
sion d.  Before  it  stood  statues  of  Ceres  and  her 
daughter,  three  feet  high.  The  other  contents 
of  the  sacred  peribolus  were  a  temple  of  Venus,— 
a  building  containing  the  statues  of  four  per- 
sons, who  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
teachers  of  the  mysteries  to  the  Megalopolitae, — 
a  large  temple  in  which  the  ceremony c  of  the 
Great  Goddesses  was  performed;  and  to  the 
right  of  the  latter  a  sanctuary  of  Core  (Proser- 
pine), containing  a  statue  of  marble  eight  feet 
high ;  men  were  admitted  into  this  sanctuary 
only  once  a  year,  but  women  at  all  times.  Be- 


b  The  names  of  rivers  or 
fountains  in  Arcadia. 
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fore  the  entrance  of  the  above-mentioned  tera-r 
pie  of  Venus  were  some  ancient  wooden  statues 
of  Juno,  Apollo,  and  the  Muses,  brought  from 
Trapezus.  Within  it  were  a  wooden  Mercury, 
and  an  acrolithic  statue  of  Venus  Mechanitis, 
the  works  of  Damophon.  In  another  part  of 
the  inclosure  of  the  Great  Goddesses,  there 
were  six  statues  of  deities,  of  that  square  form 
which  Pausanias  elsewhere  tells  us  that  the  Ar- 
cadians particularly  affected. 

"  The  Gymnasium  adjoined  the  Agora  to  the 
west.  Behind  the  Philippeium  were  two  small 
heights,  on  one  of  which  stood  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Minqrva  Polias,  on  the  other  those 
of  Juno  Teleia ;  at  the  foot  of  the  latter  was 
the  spring  of  water,  named  Bathyllus,  which 
flowed  to  the  Helisson. 

"  On  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  stood  the 
theatre,  in  which  there  was  a  never-failing  source 
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Hermes,  and  the  Muses,  there  remained  only  a 
few  foundations,  together  with  a  hermaic  figure 
of  Apollo,  and  a  statue  of  one  of  the  Muses. 
There  remained,  also,  the  pronaos  and  some 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Venus,  and  three  statues  of 
Venus,  one  called  Urania,  another  Pandemus ; 
to  the  third,  no  epithet  was  given.  Near  this 
temple,  there  was  an  ancient  altar  of  Mars* 
The  Stadium,  which  contained  a  fountain  *  sacred 
to  Bacchus,  was  contiguous  to  the  theatre  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  few  remains  of 
a  temple  of  Bacchus.  Of  a  temple  of  Hercules 
and  Hermes,  which  stood  near  the  Stadium, 
only  the  altar  remained.  In  this  division  of  the 
city,  on  a  hill  towards  the  east,  stood  the  temple 
of  Diana  Agrotera,  dedicated  by  Aristodemus ; 
to  its  right  was  the  temenus  of  Agrotera,  con- 
taining a  temple  of  iEsculapius  with  statues 
of  jEsculapius  and  Hygieia,  and  a  little  below 
it,  hermaic  statues  of  the  five  gods,  called  the 
Ergatfle,  namely,  Minerva  Ergane,  Apollo  Agri- 
eus,  Hermes,  Hercules,  and  Lucina.  At  the 
foot  of  the  same  hill,  there  was  a  temple  of  iEs- 
culapius  the  Boyb,  with  an  upright  statue  of  him, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high c.  In  this  temple 
there  was  an  Apollo,  seated  on  a  throne,  six  feet 
in  height,  and  some  bones  of  one  of  the  giants  ; 
near  it  a  source  of  water  flowed  to  the  Helisson. 
"  Just  without  the  city,  on  the  road  towards 
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Thocnia,  stood  the  temple  of  Neptune  Epoptas ; 
of  the  statue  the  head  only  remained/1  * 

On  the  site  of  the  Agora,  amidst  numerous 
foundations  and  portions  of  columns,  many  of 
which  are  either  standing  in  their  original  places 
or  only  fallen  from  their  bases,  I  measured  some 
Doric  shafts  of  two  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter* 
Farther  north  is  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
quadrangle  of  columns  in  a  double  row,  within 
a  wall.  The  inner  row,  or  those  towards  the 
middle  of  the  quadrangle,  were  Ionic,  two  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter,  with  filled  flutings  j  the 
others  were  pure  Doric,  two  feet  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  This  quadrangle  I  take  to  have 
been  the  Gymnasium,  though  it  is  situated  ra- 
ther northward,  than  westward  as  Fausanias  in* 
dicates,  of  that  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
central  part  of  the  Agora.  But  the  ancients 
were  seldom  very  accurate  as  to  the  points  of 
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lying  in  a  direction  wh^h  forms  an  acute  an- 
gle with  that  of  the  river.  A  little  beyond 
this  pavement  there  are  two  brooks,  joining 
the  Helisson,  and  between  them  a  barrow. 
Of  the  theatre  there  remain  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  seats,  and  a  part  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  cavea;  the  rest  is  an  immense 
mass  of  earth.  Between  the  front  of  the  thea- 
tre and  the  river,  I  observed  two  parallel  walls* 
which  seem  to  have  been  a  prolongation  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  proscenium  as  far  as  the  river, 
thus  apparently  connecting  the  theatre  with  the 
Agora,  and  forming  of  both  one  magnificent 
piazza,  with  the  river  running  through  it.  Per- 
haps the  foundations  in  front  of  the  theatre  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Thersilium,  a  building 
which,  though  it  may  have  been  subservient 
to  the  uses  of  the  council  of  Ten  Thousand** 
could  hardly  have  been  employed  for  its  actual 
assemblage,  as  such  a  multitude  could  only  have 
been  seated  for  purposes  of  business,  in  a  thea- 
tre-shaped edifice.  I  could  not  find  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  source  of  water  in  the  theatre, 
nor  could  I  discover  any  vestiges  of  the  Stadium* 
As  to  the  dimensions  of  the  theatre,  which  Pausa* 
mas  has  described  as  the  greatest  in  Greece11,  and 

•  For  the  Mv^S A^oA^,  or   len.  1.  7-  c.  1.  and  Diodorufi, 
Arcadian    Council  of  Ten    1.  15.  c.  10. 
Thttittnd,  ae* Xtinopfeuft  Hel-      h  ph**"     It  tS  'ixfeto. 
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to  wliich  such  dimensions  were,  perhaps,  given 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
multitudinous  Arcadian  council — although  it  is 
too  much  ruined  to  admit  of  any  detailed  or  accu- 
rate measurements,  it  is  sufficiently  preserved  to 
afford  the  means  of  forming  some  judgement  of 
its  original  diameter,  which  I  believe  to  have 
been  about  480  feet,  or  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  thea- 
tre of  Sparta.  It  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been 
a  greater  effort  of  labour  and  expense  than  the 
theatres  of  Athens,  Argos,  Sparta,  or  any  theatre 
in  Greece,  of  which  there  exist  any  considerable 
remains,  having  had  the  advantage  only  of  a 
slight  rise  in  the  ground,  at  the  back  of  the 
structure,  and  having,  with  this  exception,  been 
raised,  entirely  by  art,  from  the  lowest  level  of 
the  plain. 

I  could  not  ascertain  the  position  of  the  hill 

of  Affrotera,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was  a 
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the  shrubs,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  site, 
and  may  thus  have  escaped  my  notice ;  and  still 
more  so,  that  the  deep  alluvial  soil  may  conceal 
and  preserve  some  of  those  works  of  art  which 
Pausanias  has  described. 

One  is  curious  to  understand  the  reasons 
which  induced  so  experienced  a  soldier  as  Epa- 
minondas  to  choose  the  middle  of  the  plain  for 
the  site  of  the  new  capital  of  Arcadia,  such  a 
position  being  very  different  from  that  of  the 
generality  of  Grecian  cities.  An  unfailing  sup- 
ply of  water,  which  could  not  be  intercepted, 
was  probably  one  recommendation,  but  those 
advantages  of.  a  level  country,  of  which  a  mo- 
dern engineer  can  avail  himself,  so  as  to  make  a 
fortress  in  a  plain  almost  as  strong  as  any  that 
is  favoured  by  natural  difficulties  of  ground, 
seem  scarcely  applicable  to  the  ancient  art  of 
war.  Nevertheless,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
some  such  principles  were  acknowledged  at  this 
meridian  period  of  Greek  strategy,  since  we 
find  the  Mantinenses  at  the  same  time  choosing 
a  level  situation  for  their  new  city,  in  preference 
to  its  old  position  upon  a  hill. 

In  the  village  of  Sinanu  I  found  a  marble  in- 
scribed with  a  few  names,  and  a  large  ancient 
tile  made  of  very  fine  earth,  one  foot  ten  inches 
square  and  two  inches  thick  ;  both  of  them  had 
been  turned  up  by  the  plough.    Coins  are  often 
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procured  here  in  the  same  manner ;  those  which 
were  brought  to  me  were  chiefly  of  Megalopolis 
or  of  Arcadia.  At  Kassimi,  two  miles  to  the 
w.K.w.  of  Sin&nu,  I  found  the  trunk  of  a  draped 
female  figure  of  the  human  size.  I  observed  also 
some  vestiges  of  the  walls  of  Megalopolis,  as 
well  as  of  a  ditch,  among  the  pasture  land  and 
bushes  not  far  from  Sindnu,  which  place  being 
very  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  thea- 
tre, will  give  a  circumference  of  three  miles  and 
a  half,  at  the  utmost,  to  the  ancient  city,  if  we 
suppose,  as  seems  probable,  that  the  theatre  and 
agora  were  about  the  centre.  These  are  much 
below  the  dimensions  which  Polybius  ascribes 
to  Megalopolis. 

At  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  the  road  from 
Sin&nu  to  LondAri  crosses  the  main  stream  of 
the  Alpheius,  here  called  Kutufarina,  from 
whence  it  gradually  ascends  for  twenty  minutes 
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Many  Greeks  have  lately  removed  from  this  dig* 
trict  to  Nisi.  There  are  about  250  Turkish  and 
forty  Greek  houses  in  the  town,  which  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  long  acclivity  rising  to  a  sum- 
mit clothed  with  oaks,  which  is  connected  south- 
wards with  Mount  Xerovtini,  the  northern  great 
summit  of  the  Taygetic  range.  The  branch 
which  terminates  at  Londari  is  separated  to  the 
eastward  by  the  valley  of  the  main  stream  of  the 
Alpheius,  from  the  summits  now  called  Tjim- 
barfi  *  and  Khelmds  \  and  to  the  westward  by 
another  tributary  of  the  same  river  from  the 
mountains  Makryplai  and  Elenitza.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle  on  a  commanding  height;  it  contains 
some  ruined  churches  and  a  Turkish  mosque, 
which  was  formerly  a  large  Greek  church ;  both 
the  castle  and  the  churches  are  constructions  of 
the  time  of  the  lower  empire.  Lond&ri  pro- 
bably attained  to  importance,  and  received  its 
present  name  in  the  same  ages  which  gave  rise 
to  A! istr&,  Tripolitzd,  and  several  other  modern 
Peloponnesian  towns,  which  owed  their  exist- 
ence, or  at  least  their  augmentation,  to  the 
strength  of  their  position  in  times  of  insecurity. 
I  do  not  however  find  the  name  of  Lond&ri  in 
the  Byzantine  history,  until  after  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  when  it  figures  as  one  of  the 
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chief  places  of  the  Mor6a  in  the  narratives  of 
Chalcocondylas  and  Phranza.  One  cannot  but 
suppose  that  such  an  advantageous  position  was 
the  site  of  one  of  the  numerous  small  ttoXca*  of 
ancient  Arcadia,  though  Pausanias  affords  no 
support  to  this  opinion,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
find  any  Hellenic  remains  at  Londari.  The 
principal  place  in  this  vicinity  in  the  middle 
ages  of  ancient  Greece  appears  to  have  been 
at  Samara,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Xeril6-potam6,  or  above-mentioned  western 
branch  of  the  Alpheius,  not  much  more  than 
a  mile  distant  from  Londari.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  the  walls  of  a  Hellenic  city,  which 
appears  from  Xenophon  and  Pausanias  to  have 
been  Cromnus,  or  Cromi  \ 

May  11. — From  Londari  to  Tripolitza.  I  set 
out  at  6.15,  and  in  leaving  the  town,  see  the 
traces  of  chariot  wheels  in  the  rocks.  After 
having  crossed  the  Kutufarina,  we  enter  a  forest 
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right.  My  route  from  Arkadhia  to  Tripolitz& 
on  the  5th  March,  passed  on  the  other  side  of 
Rapsom&tL  Gardhiki,  which  Chalcocondylas 
writes  KapSueUj,  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
when  it  was  taken  by  Mahomet  the  Second  in 
the  year  1460.  At  8.30  pass  the  ruins  of  the 
village  of  Anemodhuri  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  of  Tjimbaru,  the  highest  point  of  which 
remains  half  a  mile  on  the  right,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  centre  of 
the  Morea.  At  8.50,  entering  the  plain  of 
Frang6vrysi,  Papari  is  in  the  plain  on  the  right, 
near  Mount  Tjimbaru,  and  'Alika  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  on  the  left ;  this  is  perhaps 
the  ancient  Alyccea,  one  of  the  old  Arcadian 
towns  which  contributed  to  people  Megalopolis. 
At  9*5  we  halt  five  minutes  at  the  head  of  a 
causeway  of  stone  which  crosses  the  western 
end  of  a  large  marsh.  In  coming  from  Arka- 
dhia I  left  this  marsh  entirely  on  the  right ;  it 
occupies  all  the  central  part  of  the  plain,  and 
extends  to  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tjim- 
baru. At  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  plain  I 
observe  a  peaked  hill  with  a  ruined  church  on 
the  summit,  behind  which  there  is  said  to  be  a 
valley,  and  a  small  stream  flowing  to  the  Vasili- 
p6tamo  V  The  marsh  is  chiefly  formed  by  the 
stream  which  originates  in  the  spring  of  Fran- 
g6vrysi  and  the  others  near  it  The  river  Gdhani 
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flows  out  of  the  marsh  and  passes  into  the  plain 
of  Megalopolis,  through  the  deep  rocky  gorge 
on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Tjimbaru,  which 
was  on  my  right,  on  the  5th  of  March,  as  I  as- 
cended the  heights  from  Rapsom&ti. 

After  crossing  the  marsh  we  proceed  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivulet  of  Frang6vrysi,  which 
turns  some  mills,  and  at  9.40  join  the  road  from 
Arkadhia  to  Tripolitzd  at  the  foot  of  the  height, 
upon  which  are  the  Hellenic  remains  already 
described  *,  undoubtedly  those  of  Asea.  In  the 
marshy  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I  observe 
the  foundations  of  a  round  tower,  together  with 
those  of  a  piece  of  curved  wall,  within  which 
the  tower  stood.  The  ruins  are  called  Zurl6- 
mylob,  a  name  first  applied  probably  to  the 
round  tower.  At  9.55  we  arrive  at  the  Khan 
of  Prang6vrysi,  and  halt  there  five  minutes. 
Hie  neighbouring  spring  which  gives  name  to 
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another  similar  valley  after  passing  the  Khan. 
Our  road  follows  the  latter,  and  at  10.30  begins 
to  ascend  the  hills  which  separate  the  valley  of 
Asea  from  that  of  Pallantium,  leaving  on  the 
right  the  rocky  summit  now  called  Krdvari,  and 
anciently  Boreium. 

At  11.25  we  enter  the  vale  of  Pallantium, 
leaving  the  inundation  of  the  Taki  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Boreium  on  the  right.  It  is  as  plen- 
tiful as  when  I  saw  it  last,  and  fills  up  all  the 
space  between  that  mountain  and  the  rocky 
ridge,  on  which  stand  the  villages  of  Birb&ti 
and  Th&na,  and  which  is  continued  quite  to 
Tripolitzd.  The  castle  of  Tripolitz&  may  be 
considered  the  extreme  point  of  it.  The  Man- 
thuric  plain  of  Fausanias  is  evidently  that  part 
of  the  Tegeatic  plain  which  surrounds  the 
TakL  We  leave  on  the  right  Birbati,  and  then 
Thana,  each  about  two  miles  distant,  and  Bo- 
l£ta  on  the  left  half  a  mile,  gradually  approach- 
ing the  ridge  as  the  plain  narrows,  until,  at 
12.5,  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  valley, 
we  cross  the  ridge  and  enter  Tripolitza  at 
12.35. 

May  12 — 19- — I  find  a  white  marble  column 
hollowed  out,  and  serving  for  a  horse-trough  at 
a  well,  one  mile  from  the  gate  of  Tripolitza  on 
the  An&pli  road.  Its  dimensions  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  the  two  columns  in 
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the  mosques  of  the  city,  it  is  evident  that  they 
all  belonged  to  the  same  colonnade  at  Tegea ; 
I  was  told  at  Piali  that  fifteen  similar  columns 
had  been  carried  away  from  the  same  excava- 
tion at  that  place. 

In  the  basement  of  one  of  the  mosques  of 
Tripolitza  I  observe  a  marble,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed the  name  of  Lucius  Mummius,  the 
celebrated  conqueror  of  Corinth  :  spelt  Aeviuof 
Mopp  —  the  remainder  of  the  name  wanting. 
The  marble  probably  came  from  Tegea,  as  well 
as  another  which  I  found  in  the  merchants' 
okkal;  it  is  a  child's  sarcophagus,  oh  which 
are  the  letters  TIOAIS  TE  .  .  .  .  the  remainder 
of  the  word  Teyca,  or  Teyearav  being  broken  off. 
The  inscription  of  Mummius  serves  to  shew  the 
form  of  letters  used  about  the  year  145  b.c 

One  afternoon  I  rode  to  Thana.  Though 
the  place  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  ancients  for  the  site  of  a  town, 
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Pasha  has  assembled  all  the  v6ivodas,  agas, 
and  hodja-bashis,  upon  the  subject  of  a  fir- 
mahn of  the  Porte,  ordering  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  to  the  Mor6a,  in  consequence  of  the 
alarm  respecting  the  French.  The  firmahn 
directed  that  they  should  be  fed  and  paid  by 
the  Mor6a:  600  men,  chiefly  Albanians,  ar- 
rived  from  Rumili,  whose  leaders  required 
twelve  piastres,  about  sixteen  shillings,  a  month 
for  each  soldier.  The  Pashd  would  only  con- 
sent to  eight ;  at  length  it  was  agreed  in  coun- 
cil that  they  should  be  dismissed  with  fifteen 
purses,  and  that  the  Pasha  should  represent  that 
the  peninsula  was  unable  to  support  them,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  last  harvest,— he 
expecting  in  return  that  the  assembly  should 
unite  in  a  representation  to  the  Porte,  laudatory 
of  his  conduct,  and  recommending  the  renewal 
of  his  Pashalik  for  another  year.  The  Spahis 
who  came  from  Rumili  were  retained,  because 
they  are  entitled  to  provisions  only,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  will  soon  return  home 
without  waiting  for  permission.  Such  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  Turks  prepare  for  war. 
Another  firmahn  directs  that  no  Frenchman 
shall  be  allowed  to  land  from  a  ship  of  war. 

One  of  the  chief  landed  proprietors  of  the 
Morea  is  Arnaut  Oglu  of  Tripolitza,  who  owns 
300  tjiftliks.    Bekir  Bey,  brother  of  Nuri  Bey 

vol.  n.  e 
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of  Corinth,  has  500,  the  gross  produce  of  which 
may  be  worth  1000  purses,  or  30,000/.  sterling 
a-year. 

The  gardens  attached  to  the  houses  of  Tri- 
politza  are  chiefly  planted  with  mulberry-trees, 
from  which  about  2000  okes  of  silk  are  made 
every  year.  There  is  not  a  single  tree  or 
garden  outside  the  walls,  and  the  vegetables 
brought  to  market  are  chiefly  from  Argos  or 
Nisi,  though  the  climate  would  suit  admirably 
any  of  our  potherbs  and  even  potatoes. 

An  idea  prevails  here,  which  I  have  heard 
repeated  in  several  parts  of  the  Morea,  that  the 
swallows  come  in  the  spring  from  Africa  on  the 
backs  of  the  cranes  \  A  person  of  good  credit 
has  assured  me,  that  he  has  seen  a  crane  light 
upon  a  ship  at  sea  with  swallows  on  its  back. 
The  storks 5  arrive  in  the  Morea  at  the  same 
time  as  the  cranes,  but  are  not  swallow  carriers, 
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ARCADIA. 

From  Tripolitaa  to  Alonistena.— To  the  Site  of  Mkthy- 
drium,  near  Vitina. — To  Dhimitzdna. — Teuthis. — To 
Fanari.—  Alipher^. — To  Platiand. — Typanbje.--To  Ai 
Ianni. — Herjea. 

May  20. — Quitting  Tripolitza,  at  4.10  p.m.,  by 
the  Karitena  road,  I  enter  the  pass  of  Mount 
Mamalu.%  or  Mcenalium,  at  the  back  of  the 
town at  4.25  see  tracks  of  chariot  wheels  in 
the  rocks.  At  4.50,  in  the  middle  of  the  moun- 
tain, leave  the  Karitena  road  to  the  left ;  at  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  look  down  upon  the  vale 
of  David,  and  the  opposite  range  of  mountains, 
which  extend  to  the  plain  of  Megalopolis.  On 
the  left  are  Sylimna,  and  the  other  places  which 
I  visited  March  16.  Sylimna,  perhaps,  stands 
on  the  site  of  Sumatia*  Descending  the  hill, 
we  torn  to  the  right  under  Apanokhrepa,  and 
at  the  bottom  leave  a  pyfgo  and  2evgalatfa  at 
the  head  of  a  little  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  steep. 
It  is  the  same  mentioned  March  1 6.  We  then  pass 
along  the  foot  of  Mount  Msenalium,  ascending 
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the  valley  of  Davia,  and  leaving  four  or  five 
miles  on  the  left  the  Stena,  through  which  the 
Helisson  passes,  between  two  steep  fir-clad 
mountains,  into  the  plain  of  Megalopolis.  In 
some  part  of  the  valley  towards  those  passes, 
the  site  of  Lycoa  might  probably  be  recognized. 
At  5.50  we  leave  David  *  a  little  on  the  right, 
on  the  rise  of  Maenalium,  consisting  of  twelve 
poor  huts. 

The  town  of  Mcenalus  stood  probably  higher 
up  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit, which  is  now  called  Aidin. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Helisson,  a  rocky 
projection  of  the  hills  which  border  that  side  of 
the  valley  reaches  nearly  to  the  river  side :  the 
summit  is  encircled  by  remains  of  Hellenic  walls, 
of  which  I  observe  a  handsome  piece  on  the 
part  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  river.  This  is 
doubtless  the  position  of  Dipsea,  which  Pausanias 
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possession  of  the  Albanians,  of  whom  there 
were  many  settlements  at  that  time  in  the  pe- 
ninsula. Those  of  Lalla  and  Bardhunia  are  pro- 
bably the  remains  of  them,  though  I  do  not  find 
either  of  the  names  in  the  Byzantine  historians. 

We  continue  to  ride  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  nearest  heights  of  which  are 
covered  with  firs,  and  leave  the  Helisson  flow- 
ing from  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  left,  in  which 
direction,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  rising 
opposite  to  the  Maenalium  to  the  west,  there  is  a 
little  cultivation  around  the  village  of  Piana, 
At  6.10  cross  a  torrent  flowing  from  Maenalium 
towards  the  Helisson.  At  6.27  ascend  the  hills 
which  terminate  the  vale  of  Dipaea,  and  con- 
nect Maenalium  with  the  mountains  which  ex- 
tend south-westward  to  Karitena.  All  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Maenalian  ridge  are  co- 
vered with  large  firs.  At  6.40  we  enter  upon 
an  elevated  valley,  in  which  are  corn-fields 
mixed  with  firs.  At  7-20  cross  a  stream  j  at 
7.30  another ;  at  7*35  arrive  at  Alonistena :  the 
baggage  at  8.15. 

The  first  of  the  two  streams  just  mentioned, 
rises  in  the  mountain  on  the  right,  a  bare  white 
rock,  on  which  are  a  few  pines  near  the  top, 
and  farther  down  a  forest  of  the  same  trees. 
The  second  stream  issues  from  a  copious  foun- 
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tgin  in  the  village  of  Alonistena.  The  source 
of  the  western  branch  is  in  the  village  of  Piana. 
As  the  spring  of  Alonistena  is  the  principal 
source  of  the  river,  the  village  should  stand,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  on  the  site  of  the  town 
Helisson',  though  I  cannot  find  any  remains 
of  antiquity  here,  nor  has  it  any  of  the  usual  at- 
tributes of  an  ancient  site.  The  modern  appel- 
lation is  perhaps  one  of  those  corruptions  in 
which  the  name  has  assumed  a  new  meaning, 
while  preserving  a  similarity  in  sound  to  the 
ancient  word.  Though  Alonistena  means  the 
pass  of  the  threshing-floor,  it  seems  very  pos- 
sible that  it  may  have  been  derived  originally 
from  Helisson,  in  the  usual  Romaic  form  of  the 
accusative  case.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  also 
that  the  source  at  Alonistena  is  the  emissory  of 
the  katav6thra  of  the  Ophis,  or  river  of  Monti* 
neia.    The  mountain  behind  the  village  is  one 
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is  reckoned  eight  hours  distant.  It  is  prettily 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  ravine,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  the  river  issues,  and  which  is 
closed  around  by  steep  mountains  covered  with 
firs.  The  situation  of  the  village  being  very 
lofty,  the  natives  enjoy  a  fine  air,  and  have  none 
of  those  diseases  which  torment  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  In 
return,  they  often  have  three  feet  of  snow  upou 
the  ground  in  the  winter.  The  land  produces  a 
small  quantity  of  wheat,  which  is  very  good;  but 
sheep a  and  their  produce  are  the  principal  riches 
of  the  place :  no  benefit  is  derived  from  the  firs 
which  surround  it,  except  firewood.  I  am  lodged 
in  the  house  of  the  prot6gheros ;  the  best,  that  of 
a  Kyr  Dhimitri  being  pre-occupied  by  certain 
Lalliote  armatoli,  hired  by  the  vilayeti  of  Kari- 
tena  to  clear  the  country  of  robbers,  and  who 
are  living  at  free  cost  upon  the  village. 

May  21.  At  5.50  a.m.  we  ascend  the  ravine 
behind  the  village,  through  a  forest  of  firs  be- 
tween the  rocky  summit  of  the  Mamalian  range 
on  the  right,  and  a  lower  woody  mountain  on 
the  left;— at  6.20  arrive  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  which  connects  the  two  mountains;  it 
commands  a  view  of  the  vale  of  Alonistena  and 
the  range  of  hills  on  each  side  of  it,  with  Mount 
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Malevo  (of  St.  Peter's)  in  the  distance.  In  the 
opposite  direction  is  seen  the  vale  of  Vitina,  and 
beyond  it,  to  the  north-westward,  a  high  ridge, 
upon  the  face  of  which  is  the  village  of  Magu- 
liana,  containing  about  seventy  houses,  distant 
four  or  five  miles  from  us,  in  a  straight  line.  At 
the  crest  of  the  pass  the  road  to  Vitina  and  Ka- 
l&vryta  separates  from  that  leading  to  Dhimit- 
zana,  the  former  descending  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain  to  the  right,  the  latter  along  the 
range  to  the  left.  We  pursue  the  latter,  and 
in  the  descent  perceive  to  the  north  the  town 
of  Vitina,  at  a  direct  distance  of  about  three 
miles,  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  plain  and 
village  of  Tara,  with  a  lofty  mountain  at  the 
back  of  it,  eight  or  ten  miles  distant. 

Vitina  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  larger 
stands  on  a  height,  at  the  back  of  which  a  river 
runs  through  a  deep  rocky  ravine,  and  takes  its 
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Vitina  is  the  largest  town  in  this  part  of  Ar- 
cadia, and  has  a  schoolmaster,  who  teaches 
Hellenic. 

After  a  halt  of  twenty  minutes  for  the  bag- 
gage  under  Nimnitza,  we  cross,  at  7-20,  the 
stream  from  that  village,  and  at  7.30  arrive  at 
the  walls  of  an  ancient  city  on  a  height,  below 
Pyrgo,  otherwise  called  Pyrg&ko,  which  is  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  At 
7.35  arrive  at  another  ancient  wall  built  along 
the  bank  of  the  rivulet  which  descends  from 
Pyrgo,  and  joins  that  from  Nimnitza  a  little  be- 
low the  ruin.  The  walls  were  of  the  second 
order,  but  very  little  of  them  remains.  If  they 
belonged,  as  I  have  little  doubt,  to  Methydrium, 
they  probably  extended  considerably  farther  to 
the  northward,  as  far  perhaps  as  the  junction  of 
the  rivulet  of  Maguliand  with  the  united  stream 
from  Pyrgo  and  Nimnitza;  for  Methydrium 
was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Arca- 
dia. After  a  few  minutes'  delay,  we  proceed 
over  the  roots  of  the  Nimnitza  mountain  along 
the  brook  which  rises  near  Maguliana,  and  at  8 
arrive  at  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  building 
thirty  feet  long  and  fifteen  broad.  Two  mi- 
nutes farther  I  perceive  other  ancient  wrought 
stones,  brought  probably  from  the  same  build- 
ing, now  mixed  with  many  rude  masses,  and 
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forming  a  modern  fence.  They  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  temple,  perhaps  that  of  Neptune 
Hippius;  for  though  Pausanias  says  that  this 
temple  was  in  Methydrium  \  these  words  do  not 
absolutely  require,  according  to  his  mode  of 
expressing  himself,  as  exemplified  on  other  oc- 
casions, that  the  temple  was  witfiin  the  walls  of 
the  city:  indeed,  as  he  adds  that  the  temple 
was  on  the  Mylaon*,  it  was  more  probably  with- 
out the  city  walls.  On  this  supposition  the 
river  of  Magu liana  was  the  Mylaon.  It  is  doubt- 
ful which  of  the  streams  descending  from  Pyrgo 
and  Nimnitza  was  the  Molottus,  and  which  the 
Malcetas  ;  or,  rather,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  one  of  these  names  is  an  error  in  the  text 
of  Pausanias  for  the  other,  and  that  he  only 
meant  to  speak  of  one  river  besides  the  Mylaon. 
If  the  Mylaon  was  the  river  of  Maguliana,  it 
will  follow  that  the  mountain  above  Pyrgo  and 
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be  allowed  that  one  part  of  the  description  of 
Methydrium  by  Fausanias,  does  not  very  well 
agree  with  the  position  of  these  ruins.  He  says 
that  it  was  built  by  Orchomenus  on  a  Iqfty  hill 
between  the  two  rivers ;  whereas  it  was  rather 
surrounded  with  mountains  than  built  upon 
one :  the  rivers,  however,  leave  little  doubt  of 
the  identity;  and  the  elevation  of  the  place 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  must  be  very  consi- 
derable, as  it  is  so  near  to  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tant sources  of  the  Alpheius;  in  this  sense, 
therefore,  it  was  built  upon  a  mountain. 

Continuing  to  ascend  the  rivulet  of  Magu- 
liana,  we  pass,  at  8.15,  over  the  traces  of 
wheels  in  the  rocks;  at  8.16  leave  the  road  to 
Maguliand,  as  well  as  the  rivulet,  to  the  right 
Ascend  till  8.22,  when,  arriving  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  pass  between  the  mountains  of  Nim- 
nitza  and  Maguliana,  we  leave  on  the  left  a 
small  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  fir-clad  heights  of 
the  former  range.  This  plain  gives  rise  to  a 
rivulet  which  runs  towards  Dhimitz&na;  the 
pass  therefore  separates  the  waters  of  the  La- 
don  from  those  of  the  Gortynius.  The  rivulet 
enters  a  ravine,  and  we  follow  the  steep  and 
rocky  side  of  the  hill  which  rises  from  its  right 
bank.  At  9,  in  a  small  plain  belonging  to 
Dhimitzana,  it  is  joined  by  another  torrent  from 
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the  mountain  on  the  right :  it  is  now  much  in- 
creased in  size,  and  a  canal  is  diverted  from  it 
to  turn  some  mills.  The  plain  is  marshy,  and 
the  land  prepared  for  kalamb6kki :  at  9.30,  at 
the  end  of  the  plain  we  are  saluted  by  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  and  a  strong  cold  wind  directly 
in  our  faces  :  soon  enter  a  pass  through  which 
the  river,  now  nearly  as  large  as  at  Atzikolo, 
is  precipitated  over  a  rocky  bed  between  two 
steep  mountains.  Descending  along  the  side 
of  that  which  overhangs  its  right  bank,  we  ar- 
rive in  half  an  hour  in  a  narrow  vale,  from 
whence  the  town  of  Dhimitzana  is  visible  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  standing  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  ridge,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  steep  and  lofty  mountains.  At  10.15 
cross  the  bridge  of  Dhimitzana,  and,  imme- 
diately passing  between  two  high  perpendicular 
rocks,  separated  by  an  opening  of  only  six  or 
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which  probably  existed  before  the  Turkish  con- 
quest. I  find  the  dhaskalo,  or  master',  in  his  li- 
brary, which  contains  some  valuable  editions  of 
the  classics,  many  of  Aldus,  and  numerous  theo- 
logical works,  but  no  manuscripts.  At  present 
the  school  has  few  disciples,  and  those  who  learn 
ancient  Greek  read  little  more  than  the  Fathers  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  Lucian,  which  is  generally 
the  first  book  put  into  their  hands  by  the  master. 
I  have  remarked  this  practice  at  other  places ;  it 
had  its  rise,  perhaps,  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  sake  of  the  ridicule  which  the  au- 
thor throws  on  the  Pagan  deities.  The  school 
of  Dhimitzana,  though  still  considered  the  best 
in  the  Morea,  has  much  declined  of  late.  With 
the  increasing  misery  and  depopulation  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  pursuit  of  letters  has  diminished 
in  proportion.  The  study  of  Hellenic,  though 
so  easy  to  those  who  have  more  than  half  learn- 
ed it  with  their  mother  tongue,  is  discouraged 
because  it  leads  to  nothing :  meantime  smaller 
schools  have  been  established  at  Mistra,  Argos, 
Vitina,  and  Kalavryta,  in  which  is  taught  that 
mere  smattering  of  the  ancient  language  which 
is  thought  sufficient  for  boys  intended  for  the 
Church.  The  poor  didascalus  complains  piteously 
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of  these  changes  from  bad  to  worse,  the  effect 
of  which  is,  that  his  means  of  existence  fall  off, 
and  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  find  any  person  who 
really  esteems  his  occupation,  or  with  whom  he 
^  can  entertain  a  conversation  on  the  subjects 
which  interest  him.  He  seems  a  sensible,  plea- 
sant character,  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  authors,  and  a  good  memory ;  but, 
as  usual  among  the  modern  Greeks,  he  is  quite 
devoid  of  sound  criticism,  and  scarcely  attempts 
to  form  a  judgement  for  himself  of  the  authors 
whom  he  reads. 

He  persists  in  maintaining  that  Dhimitzina 
is  the  ancient  Psophis,  that  the  mountain  of 
Stemnitza,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Klinitza, 
is  Lampeia,  and  that  the  river  is  the  Eryman* 
thus.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  turn  to  Pausanias, 
and  endeavour  to  shew  him  that  those  places 
must  have  been  some  thirty  miles  distant  from 
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an  ignorant  monk  from  Cyprus,  who  lives  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  on  a  ridge  branch- 
ing towards  Zygovisti.  He  then  conducts  me  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  we  make  the 
circuit  of  it  as  far  as  a  rocky  summit  overhanging 
the  river,  which  forms  a  semicircle  around  the 
precipitous  peninsula.  All  round  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  occupied  by  the  town  are  the  remains  of  * 
Hellenic  wall,  some  parts  of  which  are  intermixed 
with  the  yards,  and  walls,  and  foundations  of  the 
private  houses :  in  some  places  there  are  several 
courses  of  the  masonry  remaining,  which  is  partly 
of  the  third  order,  but  contains  also  some  fine 
massy  pieces  of  the  polygonal  kind.  If  Atzi* 
kolo  was  Gortys,  and  there  is  any  truth  in  Pau- 
sanias,  these  must  be  the  ruins  of  Teuthis. 
There  are  some  Hellenic  foundations  among 
the  vineyards  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
shewing  this  slope  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
ancient  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  portion  of 
the  modern  town  lying  on  the  ridge  to  the 
eastward,  seems  to  have  been  excluded  from  the 
ancient  inclosure.  The  walls  traceable  round 
the  modern  town  are  probably  those  of  the 
Acropolis  only. 

The  situation  of  Dhimitz&na  is  cool,  heahhy, 
and  extremely  beautiful.  To  the  south  it  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  western  part  of  the  plain 
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of  Megalopolis  and  the  mountains  behind  Lon- 
d&rL  I  am  informed  that  the  river  which  en- 
circles the  hill  is  a  mere  torrent*,  which  fails  in 
the  summer,  and  that  the  permanent  source  of 
the  Gortynius  is  a  great  kefal6vrysi,  or  spring, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Stemnitza. 

The  situation  of  the  place,  the  rocky  streets, 
or  rather  narrow  passages  between  the  houses, 
and  the  ancient  remains,  forming  a  part  of  some 
of  the  modern  walls,  remind  me  of  Khimara; 
but  the  people  here  have  more  concord  among 
themselves,  and  are  far  less  uncivilized.  The 
Mukata  of  Dhimitzana  and  its  dependent  vil- 
lages, of  which  Zygovisti  and  Stemmtza  are  the 
chief,  belongs  to  Osman,  one  of  the  twelve 
hodja-khans  of  Constantinople :  he  holds  them 
on  condition  of  paying  three  purses  to  a  certain 
mosque  in  Constantinople,  and  four  to  the 
Porte  for  the  kharatj.    Osman's  agent  receiver 
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May  22. — This  morning,  at  5.50,  I  begin  to 
descend  from  Dhimitzana,  and  passing  through 
the  vineyards  by  a  steep  rugged  zigzag  path, 
arrive  at  6.10  at  the  river,  which  we  cross  by  a 
bridge  just  below  a  place  where  the  water  de- 
scends fifty  feet  in  a  distance  of  as  many  yards, 
tumbling  over  large  masses  of  rock  between 
lofty  precipices  hung  with  shrubs ;  the  hill  and 
town  of  Dhimitzana  appear  above  this  fine  fore- 
ground in  the  most  picturesque  manner.  We 
ascend  the  opposite  hill,  which  is  still  more 
steep  and  lofty  than  that  of  Dhimitzana,  and 
just  under  the  brow  arrive  at  the  large  village 
of  Zatuna,  situated  in  a  climate  which  is  so  far 
behind  that  of  the  plain,  that  the  figs  and  mul- 
berries are  only  coming  into  leaf.  There  are 
about  150  houses,  many  of  which  are  large  and 
have  gardens  of  mulberry  and  walnut  mixed 
with  cypress,  and  lefka,  or  white  poplar.  I 
observe  several  shops  of  artisans,  and  a  manu- 
facture for  tanning  and  dyeing  leather.  We 
halt  ten  minutes  at  the  highest  part  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  then,  proceeding  under  the  brow  of 
the  mountain,  leave  to  the  left,  at  7*10,  the  road 
to  Karitena,  which  town  is  distant  four  hours. 
At  7-15,  on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  we  became 
involved  in  a  thick  fog.  The  western  side  of 
the  mountain  is  barren,  and  little  cultivated ;  at 
8  the  small  village  of  Servoi  is  on  the  left ;  here 
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the  fog  clears  away  and  discovers  a  grand  pro- 
spect  of  the  opposite  mountains  of  Fan&ri,  and 
.  the  fine  slopes  on  either  side  of  the  lower  vale 
of  the  Alpheius.  Andritzena  and  Fanari  are 
both  hid  by  the  hills  in  front  of  thera.  On  the 
slope  of  those  below  Andritzena,  across  the  hol- 
low of  the  Alpheius,  1  see  the  village  of  Mate$ha, 
two  miles  to  the  north-westward  of  Lavdha. 
The  river  of  Andritzena,  which  is  called  Ser- 
vatd,  joins  the  Alpheius  a  little  below  Matesh, 
At  8  15  we  halt  ten  minutes;  on  the  left  I 
perceive,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  to 
the  south-west,  an  ancient  Greek  ruin  with 
walls  of  the  third  order :  it  occupies  the  sum- 
mit of  a  woody  hill  overhanging  the  right  bank 
of  the  Alpheius,  opposite  to  and  a  little  below 
Mat6sh.  It  is  called  the  Castle  of  Le6dhoro  b, 
or,  more  vulgarly,  L6dhoro,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  a  lord  of  that  name  who  owned 
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his  time  Melaeneas  was  deserted  and  inundated 
with  water ;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
town  was  on  the  river  side,  and  that  the  re- 
mains which  T  see  are  those  of  the  citadel  only. 
They  are  about  due  north  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Helen  at  Lavdha,  which  is  also  in  sight. 

The  sides  of  the  hills  on  the  right  as  far  as 
Lalla,  are  rich,  well  wooded,  and  abound  in 
corn.  After  halting  ten  minutes,  we  continue 
to  descend,  and  at  8.45  cross  a  stream  shaded 
with  planes,  and  flowing  from  right  to  left  to- 
wards the  Alpheins.  It  is  probably  the  Bupha- 
gus,  at  the  sources  of  which  was  Buphagium  \ 
I  am  told  that  it  is  dry  in  summer.  We  con- 
tinue to  descend  through  fields  of  corn  in  ear, 
intermixed  with  wild  pear  trees,  and  natural 
copses  of  a  great  variety  of  shrubs,  and  at 
10.5  arrive  at  the  Alpheius  just  where  it  emerges 
from  the  straits  of  Karitena  and  Lavdha  into 
the  lower  valley  or  champaign  country,  of  which 
the  chief  town  was  Hercea.  Throughout  this 
part  of  its  course,  and  indeed  as  far  as  the  sea, 
there  is  a  narrow  level  on  either  bank,  inun- 
dated in  winter,  and  planted  with  maize  in 
summer ;  the  river  is  wide  and  shallow,  and  its 
banks  produce  a  great  number  of  large  plane 
trees.    After  crossing  it,  we  ascend  the  culti- 
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vated  slope  of  Fanari :  at  11.20  pass  along  the 
side  of  a  mountain  overhanging  a  ravine  to  the 
right,  which  is  formed  on  the  opposite  side  by 
a  hill,  crowned  by  the  walls  of  a  Hellenic  fortress, 
now  called  the  Castle  of  Ner6vitza. 

From  thence  we  descend  into  a  little  plain 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Fan&ri, 
and  watered  by  the  stream,  which,  after  having 
half-encircled  the  hill  of  Ner6vitza,  descends 
from  thence  to  the  Alpheius.  Having  crossed 
this  plain  and  stream,  we  ascend  Mount  Fana- 
ritiko,  and  at  12.15  arrive  at  Fandri.  This 
town,  which  is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by 
Turks,  stands  in  an  elevated  situation  between 
two  high  peaks,  on  the  south-eastern  of  which, 
towards  Andritzena,  are  the  remains  of  a  castle 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  called  Zakkuka.  From  the 
two  peaks  descend  two  streams,  which  are  con- 
ducted in  numerous  artificial  rills  to  the  gardens, 
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the  Turkish  v6ivoda  of  Fanari  in  transacting 
the  business  of  the  vilayeti,  and  has,  in  fact,  the 
principal  direction  of  it.  There  are  five  or  six 
mosques  in  Fanari,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
houses. 

May  23.  Pass  the  morning  in  taking  geodae- 
sical  observations  on  the  summit  of  Zakkuka, 
the  highest  or  south-eastern  peak  of  the  Fana- 
rftiko,  or  mountain  of  Fanari.  Zakkuka,  it 
seems,  was  the  name  of  a  castle  which  stood 
upon  the  peak.  It  is  an  hour's  ride  thither 
from  Fanari,  passing  through  the  town  from  the 
lower  part  of  it,  and  then  up  the  hill  by  a  zig- 
zag path.  The  view  may  be  said  to  compre- 
hend all  the  Morea  except  Acliaia,  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Arcadia,  and  the  extremities  of 
Argolis  and  Laconia.  To  the  north  is  seen  the 
whole  range  of  'Olonos,  and  a  little  more  west- 
ward, at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  Eleian 
hills,  with  the  hill  of  Sandamerio  and  Kefalonia 
rising  above  them.  To  the  right  of  'Olonos, 
the  two  other  great  mountains,  Khelmos  and 
Zyria  close  the  view;  within  which  are  seen  all 
the  secondary  Arcadian  summits,  from  the 
range  of  Erymanthus  to  that  of  Mcenalus,  both 
included.  Still  nearer,  are  the  mountains  and 
hills  which  inclose  the  vale  of  the  Alpheius  on 
the  north-east,  forming  a  chain  from  the  valley 
of  the  Ladon  to  Mount  Tjimbarii,  in  face  of 
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Londari.  Still  more  distant  than  the  Mcenalian 
summits  are  seen  Turnxki  and  Parth6ni,  Mount 
Mdlevo  of  St.  Peter's  (Parnori),  and  then  two 
other  remarkable  peaks  in  the  same  great  ridge 
which  occupies  all  the  eastern  side  of  Laconia  ; 
over  its  southern  extremity  I  can  clearly  re- 
cognize the  pointed  hill  of  Beziane,  near  the 
head  of  the  Laconic  Gulf. 

Mount  Taygetum  forms  a  noble  object  in  the 
south-east,  overlooking  the  lower  summits  near 
Mistra  and  in  Mani.  The  plain  and  gulf  of 
Messene,  Koroni,  Mounts  Lykodhemo  and 
Kondovuni,  and  the  paralia  between  Navarin 
and  Arkadhia,  fill  up  the  prospect  to  the  right 
of  Taygetum,  in  which  direction  the  nearer  ob- 
jects are  the  Lyccean  mountains,  with  their  val- 
leys and  cultivated  slopes.  The  latter  range 
forms,  together  with  the  Triphylian  mountains, 
one  distinct  body,  bounded  by  the  paralia  of 
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Smerna,  anciently  called  Mintke  and  Lapithus. 
The  Fanaritiko  forms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween Lycceum  and  those  two  summits,  and 
Lapithus  terminates  the  range  at  Khaidffa,  and 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Atpheius.  To  the 
right  of  the  latter  mountain  are  seen  the  plain 
of  Pyrgo,  Cape  Katdkolo,  and  all  the  sea  shore 
of  the  Eleia  between  that  cape  and  Kastro 
Torn6se,  with  Zakytho  in  the  distance.  The 
most  beautiful  part  of  this  extensive  prospect 
is  to  the  northward,  where  the  fine  champaign 
slope  presents  itself  to  view,  which  extends  five 
or  six  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Alpheius,  and 
in  the  middle  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Lalla, 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  elevated  country  to 
the  north-east  of  Olympia.  The  large  houses 
of  the  three  brothers,  Seid,  Mustafa,  and  Hassan, 
and  of  the  son-in-law  of  one  of  them,  Ali  Fer- 
maki,  are  very  conspicuous  objects. 

The  castle  of  Zakkuka  is  probably  of  Frank 
construction :  there  are  remains  of  a  round 
tower  on  the  summit  of  the  peak,  and  of  a  few 
houses  on  the  slope*  Stunted  oaks  are  scat- 
tered over  the  highest  parts  of  the  hill,  and 
among  them  are  some  shepherds  tending  their 
flocks. 

This  afternoon  I  visit  the  Hellenic  remains 
called  the  Castle  of  Ner6vitza*,  which  lay  on 
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our  right  yesterday  as  we  approached  Fanari. 
At  two-thirds  of  the  distance  thither  I  observe 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  wall,  but  too  dis- 
tant from  Ner6vitza  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
city  which  stood  there.  The  hill  of  Ner6vitza 
is  surrounded  on  the  eastern  and  partly  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  by  the  torrent  of 
Fan&ri.  It  has  a  tabular  summit  about  300  yards 
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long,  and  half  as  much  broad.  The  entrance 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the 
eastern  wall,  between  two  square  towers,  of 
which  that  to  the  left  only  now  remains.  Be- 
yond this  tower,  in  the  same  direction  and  just 
below  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
keep,  a  lower  terrace  still  re- 
tains some  foundations  of  a 
temple,  together  with  portions 
of  the  shafts  of  columns  not 
fluted,  two  feet  two  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  remains 
of  another  temple,  with  some 
fragments  of  columns  of  the 
same  dimensions,  towards  the 
western  extremity  of  the  outer 
fortress  near  the  brow  of  the 
height.  The  whole  summit  is 
carpeted  with  a  fine  close  turf, 
as  usual  on  the  Arcadian  hills,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  generally  sufficiently  moist,  even  in 
summer,  to  maintain  the  verdure  and  to  furnish 
an  excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  I  descend  from 
the  hill  on  the  northern  side  through  some  fields  of 
wheat  full  grown,  but  quite  green ;  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  find  some  large  flat  stones  accurately 
cut,  which  apparently  formed  part  of  a  ceiling. 
A  little  farther  on  is  a  source  of  water.  From 
thence,  after  winding  round  the  eastern  side  of 
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the  hill  to  regain  the  road  to  Fanari,  I  find  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  lower 
city.  This  part  of  the  fortification  was  flanked 
with  towers,  of  which  there  are  the  remains  of 
two  or  three,  together  with  considerable  pieces 
of  the  intermediate  walls  on  the  western  side, 
where  the  ground  is  very  rocky  and  overgrown 
with  bushes.  The  masonry  is  in  general  of  the 
second  order,  and  has  suffered  much  from  time 
and  the  exposed  situation. 

Pausanias  and  Polybius  accord  in  proving 
that  these  are  the  ruins  of  Aliphera.  The  place 
is  so  well  described  by  Polybius,  and  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  surrounding  country  so  well  il- 
lustrated by  a  comparison  of  the  two  authors, 
that  I  shall  here  subjoin  extracts  both  from  the 
description  of  the  Greek  traveller,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  historian.  "  The  river  Tuthoa", 
says  Pausanias  %  "  flows  into  the  Ladon  at  the 
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where  are  baths  and  walks  of  myrtle  and  other 
cultivated  trees.  Here  are  two  temples  of  Bac- 
chus, one  surnamed  Polites,  the  other  Axites : 
attached  to  them  is  a  building  in  which  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  are  celebrated.  In  Hersea 
there  is  likewise  a  temple  of  Pan,,  who,  to 
the  Arcadians,  is  a  native  deity.  Of  the 
temple  of  Juno  some  columns  and  other  ruins 
only  are  left.  Proceeding  into  the  Eleia  from 
Heraea,  at  the  end  of  about  fifteen  stades  you 
will  cross  the  Ladon,  from  whence  to  the  Ery- 
manthus  there  are  twenty  stades.  According 
to  the  Arcadians,  the  Erymanthus  is  the  bound- 
ary of  Hersea  towards  the  Eleia ;  but  the  Eleians 
say  that  their  limits  are  at  the  tomb  of  Corcebus, 
upon  which  there  is  an  epigram,  attesting  that 
he  was  the  first  who  conquered  at  Olympia,  and 
that  he  was  buried  on  the  confines  of  the  Eleia. 

"  Aliphera  is  a  small  city  ;  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  abandoned  it  when  the  Arcadians 
collected  together  in  Megalopolis.  In  proceed- 
ing from  Heraea  to  Aliphera,  you  will  cross  the 
Alpheius,  pass  over  a  plain  ten  stades  in  width, 
and  then  ascend  thirty  stades  through  a  moun- 
tain. The  city  was  named  from  Alipherus, 
son  of  Lycaon.  Here  are  temples  of  JEsculapius 
and  Minerva :  the  latter  deity  is  particularly  re- 
vered among  the  Alipherenses,  because,  as  they 
say,  she  was  born  and  nourished  among  them. 
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They  have  dedicated  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Le- 
cheatas,  as  having  here  brought  forth  Minerva, 
and  they  have  given  the  name  of  Tritonis  to  a 
fountain,  to  which  they  apply  that  which  is  ge- 
nerally reported  concerning  the  river  Triton.  The 
statue  of  Minerva  is  made  of  brass ;  it  is  the  work 
of  Hypatodorus,  and  is  worthy  of  admiration 
both  for  its  magnitude  and  its  workmanship. 
The  Alipherenses  celebrate  a  public  festival  to 
one  of  their  deities,  I  think  to  Minerva." 

The  narrative  of  Polybius  is  to  the  following 
effect*: — It  was  in  the  Social  War,  b.  c.  219, 
that  Philip,  after  having  taken  Psophis  and 
plundered  the  Eleia,  marched  from  Oiympia  to 
Thelpusa,  and  thence  to  Heraea,  where  he  re- 
paired the  bridge  over  the  Alpheius  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  over  into  Triphylia.  It  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time  that  Philidas,  who  had 
been  sent  from  jEtolia  with  600  men  to  assist 
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Bolax,  Styllangium,  and  Phrixa.  These  the 
Eleians  had  not  long  before  gained  possession 
of ;  they  had  also,  by  an  exchange  with  Ly- 
diades,  a  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  obtained  Ali- 
phera,  which  had  before  been  attributed  to  Ar- 
cadia. Philidas  having  sent  the  Eleians  to  Le- 
preum  and  the  mercenaries  to  Aliphera,  waited 
at  Typaneae  to  observe  the  movements  of  Philip, 
who  speedily  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Al- 
pheius  at  Heraea,  and  moved  to  Aliphera. 
"  This  city",  adds  Polybius,  "stands  upon  a  hill 
precipitous  on  every  side  *,  to  which  there  is  an 
ascent  of  more  than  ten  stades.  The  citadel  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  contains  a  statue 
of  Minerva  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  mag- 
nitude. It  is  not  known  by  whom  or  upon  what 
occasion  this  statue  was  dedicated,  but  all  agree 
that  it  was  made  by  Hypatodorus  and  Sostratus, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  their  choicest  works."  On 
the  morning  after  his  arrival,  the  weather  being 
serene  and  clear,  Philip  ordered  ladder  bearers 
to  proceed  to  various  parts  of  the  town  walls, 
escorted  by  mercenaries,  who  were  followed  by 
parties  of  Macedonians ;  while  he  led  in  person 
a  chosen  body  of  men  through  some  difficult 
and  rocky  places b,  to  the  citadel.  The  as- 
sault was  made  at  sunrise.  The  Alipherenses, 
intent  on  resisting  the  attack  of  the  Mace- 
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donians  on  the  town  walls,  left  the  citadel  unde- 
fended, so  that  Philip  easily  gained  the  outer 
enclosure  *,  and  set  fire  to  it.  The  Aliphe- 
renses,  seeing  the  flames,  and  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  Acropolis,  retired  into  it,  and  thus 
allowed  the  Macedonians  to  enter  the  town  on 
all  sides :  soon  afterwards  they  sent  proposals 
of  capitulation  to  Philip.  Philidas  having  quit- 
ted Typaneae  and  marched  to  Lepreum,  the  Ty- 
paneatae  surrendered  their  city  to  Philip,  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  Hypana  and 
Phigaleia.  The  Lepreatae,  whose  city  was  oc- 
cupied by  some  Lacedaemonians  and  Cretans, 
as  well  as  by  the  Eleians  and  iEtolians  brought 
thither  by  Philidas,  required  these  troops  to 
leave  the  place;  but  it  was  not  until  Philip  ap- 
proached the  town  that  their  demand  was  com- 
plied with,  when  the  Cretans  marched  towards 
Messenia  on  their  way  home,  and  Philidas,  with 
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of  AHphera,  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill  of 
Ner6vitza,  that  here  stood  the  main  body  of  the 
lower  town.  On  this  side,  therefore,  it  should 
seem  that  the  escalade  took  place  while  Philip 
made  his  way  through  the  rocks  and  bushes  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  under  that  cover  surprised 
the  irpodoreiov,  or  outer  citadel,  which  proba- 
bly occupied  the  lower  and  larger  portion  of 
the  tabular  summit.  The  small  fortress  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  I  take  to  have  been  that 
which  Polybius  called  the  Acra  or  Acropolis, 
and  into  which  the  garrison  retired.  The  tem- 
ple which  stood  on  the  terrace,  under  the  eastern 
side  of  the  upper  citadel,  I  conceive  to  have 
been  that  which  contained  the  celebrated  co- 
lossal Minerva,  the  situation  being  such  as  is 
likely  to  have  been  dedicated  to  that  deity  as 
the  protector  of  fortresses ;  it  will  follow  that 
the  temple  in  the  lower  level,  or  proasteium, 
was  that  of  iEsculapius.  The  fountain  which 
I  have  mentioned  towards  the  north-eastern  side 
of  the  city,  seems  to  have  been  the  Tritonis  of 
Pausanias. 

The  summit  of  the  hill  of  Ner6vitza  is  higher, 
I  think,  than  Fanari ;  it  is  more  pervious  to 
the  breezes,  and  more  conveniently  situated, 
with  respect  to  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius,  than 
that  place,  but  wants  its  fine  streams  and  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water.    I  return  after  sunset  to 
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Fan&ri  by  the  same  road  I  came,  along  the 
valley  of  the  torrent  which  flows  to  Ner6vitza : 
here  the  murmuring  of  the  rivulet,  the  songs  of 
the  nightingales,  and  the  aromatic  perfume  of 
the  shrubs  on  the  hills,  brought  by  a  gentle 
zephyr,  contribute  to  form  the  perfection  of  a 
Grecian  evening  in  May. 

1  purchase  from  a  Turk  of  Fanari  an  intaglio 
on  an  onyx,  about  an  inch  in  length,  representing 
a  Minerva  armed  with  spear  and  shield,  and 
clothed  in  a  short  tunic  hanging  in  graceful 
folds  over  a  xtT«>v  TroSjprjSi  or  loose  robe  reach* 
ing  to  the  feet.  The  design  is  of  the  best 
times,  but  the  preservation  is  not  good.  Around 
the  figure  is  the  word  ArHHHIOAIAS,  which 
leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  figure  re- 
presents the  colossal  and  much  admired  statue 
of  Minerva,  by  Hypatodorus,  which  stood  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  at  Aliphera ;  for  the 
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western  peak  of  the  Fanantiko.    In  its  passage 
through  the  hills,  below  the  plain,  it  makes  a  bend 
so  as  to  approach  Ner6vitza j  on  issuing  from  the 
hills,  it  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius,  and 
joins  that  river  nearly  opposite  to  Ai&nni*. 
These  hills,  of  which  Ner6vitza  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  are  an  advanced  lower  chain 
parallel  to  the  Fanarftiko.    At  6.56  we  cross 
the  small  stream  above  mentioned,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  plain  pass  over  a  low  ridge  into  an-* 
other  vale,  which  is  separated  from  the  lower 
Alpheian  valley  by  a  lofty  summit  ranging  in  a 
line  with  that  of  Ner6vitza.    The  heights  on 
both  sides  of  the  valley  which  we  pass  through 
are  covered,  but  not  very  thickly,  with  trees : 
on  the  slope  of  that  upon  the  right  are  two 
small  villages.    Several  torrents  rush  down  on 
either  side  from  the  hills,  and  unite  in  the  vale, 
which  is  diversified  with  woods  and  cultivated 
ground.    At  7*30  we  cross  a  bridge  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  of  the  streams  flowing  to  the  right ; 
then  proceed  along  the  left  bank  of  tfee  united 
river,  among  planes  and  other  trees,  and  oc- 
casionally over  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  bound 
the  valley  to  our  left :  at  7-45  cross  another 
stream  flowing  from  a  steep  shady  ravine  on  the 
same  side.   At  8.30  again  cross  a  rivulet  of  the 
same  kind,  descending  directly  from  the  moun- 

•  St.  John. 
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tain  of  'Alvena.  The  name  Van6fea,  which  itr 
also  given  to  this  mountain,  is  derived  from  a 
castle  which  formerly  stood  on  the  summit,  and 
which  was  probably  of  the  same  date  as  that  of 
Zakkuka  on  the  Fanaritiko. 

The  river  formed  from  the  several  streams 
which  we  have  passed,  now  takes  its  course  to 
the  right  to  the  Alpheius,  through  an  opening 
between  the  heights.  We  ascend  the  hill  of 
Platiana,  which  rises  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  arrive  at  a  Paleokastro  on  the  sum- 
mit at  9.15.  This  is  the  ruin  of  a  small  Hellenic 
ir6\vs9  similar  to  those  of  Arcadia.  A  narrow  levei 
on  a  long  summit  surrounded  with  precipices 
formed  an  Acropolis ;  a  space  on  the  face  of  the 
hill,  a  little  shorter,  and  of  about  thrice  the  breadth 
was  the  inclosure  of  the  town.  All  the  walls  are 
of  the  third  order  ;  some  of  the  towers  have  the 
flanks  considerably  longer  than  the  face,  as  in 
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from  a  narrow  rocky  promontory,  which  forms 
the  termination  of  the  summit  to  the  westward. 
In  the  lower  citadel,  just  below  the  curved  wall 
eastward,  I  find  the  emplacement,  and  a  few  of 
the  seats  of  a  small  theatre,  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  in  diameter,  so  situated  immediately  be- 
hind one  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  as  not  to 
command  any  prospect  of  the  country.  Though 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  spectators 
in  Greek  theatres  could  always  command  a 
view  of  the  external  objects,  as  the  scene 
must  have  prevented  it,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  they  did  in  some  instances,  especially 
where  the  theatre  was  chiefly  used  for  sacred 
or  political  assemblies  ;  for  it  is  observable 
that  the  theatres  of  Greece  are  generally 
placed  in  the  most  beautiful  and  commanding 
situations.  In  the  present  instance,  the  wall 
in  front  of  the  theatre  is  so  near  that  it  might 
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itself  have  served  for  the  scene.  About  one 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  theatre,  in  the  lower 
inclosure  eastward,  is  a  quadrangular  exca- 
vation in  the  rocks,  probably  a  cistern,  and 
then  the  foundations  of  another  wall  crossing 
the  Acropolis ;  one  hundred  yards  farther  are 
the  remains  of  some  public  edifice,  and  another 
wall  of  separation :  from  thence  the  hill  descends 
towards  the  east-north-east,  which  is  the  general 
direction  of  the  height ;  and  terminates  at  about 
240  yards  beyond  the  last-mentioned  transverse 
wall.  I  conceive,  from  the  narrative  of  Polybius 
already  cited,  that  these  must  be  the  ruins  of 
Typaneae;  for  the  situation  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  object  of  Philidas,  after  he  had  sent  for- 
ward the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  Lepreum 
and  Aliphera,  namely,  that  of  observing  the 
motions  of  Philip  at  Heraea. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Pale6kastro  the 
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of  Arcadia  on  this  side,  and  was  even  included 
in  Triphylia  at  the  time  of  the  Social  War,  we 
may  conclude  that  Mount  Vuntika  was  also  a 
part  of  Triphylia,  to  which  district  it  has  been 
seen  that  Polybius  ascribes  Hypana.  From 
Strabo,  as  well  as  Polybius  %  Hypana  clearly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from 
Typaneae,  and  to  have  been  in  the  hills  above 
the  maritime  plain  of  Lepreum.  A  low  trans- 
verse ridge  in  the  vale  above  mentioned,  which 
separates  the  two  mountains,  divides  the  course 
of  the  waters.  Eastward  flows  the  stream  which 
I  crossed  at  8£ ;  in  the  opposite  direction, 
through  a  deep  ravine  between  the  two  moun- 
tains, runs  that  which  crosses  the  maritime 
plain  below  Zakari,  and  falls  into  the  sea  a 
little  southward  of  the  Khan  of  Ai  Sidhoro, 
where  I  crossed  it  February  28th.  This  river  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Pamisus,  or  Mamaus,  or  Arcadi- 
cus,  or  Amathus  of  Strabo,  and  that  which  runs 
eastward  is  perhaps  the  Diagon  of  Pausanias  b. 

Proceeding  from  the  eastern  termination  of 
the  Acropolis,  I  arrive,  after  a  descent  of  250 
yards  to  the  eastward,  at  a  small  height  in  a 
hollow  between  the  hill  of  Platiana  and  another 
toward  the  Alpheius.  Here,  on  a  rising  ground 
in  a  corn-field,  are  the  foundations  of  a  small 

•  Strabo.  p.  344.— Polyb.       b  Pausan.  Eliac.  post.  c.  21 . 
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temple  or  other  public  edifice.  From  thence  I 
descend  to  the  village  of  Platiana,  which  stands 
under  the  Paleokastro  hill,  on  the  northern 
side.  The  most  agreeable  lodging  I  can  find 
here  is  under  a  fig  tree,  and  the  best  dinner, 
some  new  cheese  and  milk  from  a  m&ndhra  on 
the  hill,  with  a  loaf  of  maize  flour  from  one  of 
the  cottages.  Platiana  contains  about  thirty 
families  divided  into  two  hamlets,  and  is  beau* 
tifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  amidst 
gardens,  woods,  and  fountains.  Below  it,  to  the 
northward,  there  is  a  great  hollow  space  with  a 
most  uneven  surface,  surrounded  by  hills  and  in* 
tersected  with  torrents :  its  declivities  are  adorned 
with  copses  of  firs  mixed  with  a  great  variety  of 
shrubs,  and  its  ravines  are  shaded  with  planes* 
The  ground,  as  at  Olympia  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  circumjacent  country,  is  broken  into  little 
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at  a  distance  of  only  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Olympia.  Wild  boars,  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  the  ancient  chace,  are  common  in  this  woody 
district,  though  not  generally  found  in  the  lower 
open  country  near  the  Alpheius,  nor  indeed  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Mor6a,  except  in  the  higher 
and  more  woody  mountains. 

Sending  orders  to  my  Tartar  and  Agoyates, 
whom  I  had  left  at  Fanari,  to  meet  me  at  Ai&nni, 
I  proceed  with  a  Turkish  guide  to  a  ruin  called 
the  Palati,  or  Palace  \  near  the  bank  of  the  Al- 
pheius. Leaving  Platiana  at  2  p.  m.,  I  cross  the 
valley  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  then  passing 
over  the  height  which  separates  it  from  the  vale 
of  the  Alpheius,  and  which  is  covered  with  large 
firs  5  and  pines  %  descend  on  the  other  side  by 
a  rugged,  steep,  and  winding  road,  and  arrive, 
at  3.30,  at  the  Palati.  The  ruin  stands  not  far 
above  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  corn 
country  near  the  side  of  a  woody  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  are  many  fine  planes  and  terebinths,  with 
a  shady  fountain  constructed  in  the  Turkish  style, 
which  stands  on  the  side  of  the  road  from  Lalla 
to  Fanari.  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  the  palace  is  the  ruin  of  a  Gothic  church  or 
hall,  of  which  one  end  is  entire,  terminating 
above  in  a  high  acute  angle  :  the  low  side  walls 
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which  supported  the  high  shelving  roof  still  re* 
main  with  a  row  of  windows  in  them.  The 
centre  of  the  high  end-wall  is  pierced  with  a 
great  window  of  the  annexed  form. 


On  one  side  of  this  building  stands  a  square 
church  of  the  same  kind  of  architecture,  with 
a  Greek  cross  over  one  of  the  windows,  thus  j 
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thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  when,  after 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  there  were  se- 
veral Frank  principalities  in  the  Mor£a.  In  all 
the  dry  places  about  the  Palati  I  observe  great 
numbers  of  the  formica  leo  in  its  inverted  co- 
nical habitation.  These  animals  are  here  called 

%ov£ovpia. 

At  4  p.m.  I  descend  obliquely  towards  the 
Alpheius :  at  4.35  cross  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
of  which  I  passed  several  of  the  tributaries  to- 
wards their  sources  in  Mount  Vunuka  and  the 
adjacent  hills,  and  its  westernmost  branch  just 
before  ascending  the  hill  of  Platiana.  As  the 
junction  of  the  Erymanthus  and  Alpheius  is  in 
sight  at  the  bridge,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  left, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  river  is  the  Diagon, 
which  Pausanias  describes  as  falling  into  the 
Alpheius  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Erymanthus,  and  as  forming  the  line  of  separa- 
tion (southward  of  the  Alpheius)  between 
Pisaea  and  Arcadia  \  The  Diagon  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Dalion  of  Strabo5,  whose 
Acheron  may  possibly  be  the  next  stream  to 
the  eastward,  which  I  crossed  towards  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  this  morning  at  6.56. 

There  is  a  narrow  level  on  either  side  of  the 
Alpheius  shaded  with  planes,  sown  with  kalam- 


*  Pauaan.  Eliac  post,  c  21.  b  Strabo,  p.  344. 
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b6kki,  and  subject  to  inundations.  Our  road 
passes  over  a  height  rising  from  this  valley, 
through  shrubs  among  which  the  Paliuri  *  pre- 
dominates. The  small  village  of  Bizbardhi* 
stands  on  the  hill  to  our  right : — at  5.5  arrive 
on  a  bank  immediately  overhanging  the  AU 
pheius,  and  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  La- 
don,  which  at  its  junction  forms  a  delta.  This 
delta  is  the  Coraconnasus,  or  Island  of  Crows* 
mentioned  by  Pausanias%  whose  observation, 
that  there  is  no  island  in  the  Ladon  as  large  as 
a  ferry-boat d,  was  assuredly  not  meant  to  be 
applied  to  the  Coraconnasus,  which  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  grove  of  planes.  The  Ladon  enters 
the  Alpheius  with  a  narrow,  but  rapid,  deep, 
and  turbid  stream :  having  passed  opposite  to 
the  junction  of  the  rivers,  we  soon  enter  upon 
the  narrow  level  which  borders  the  Alpheius. 
A  Lalliote  soldier*  in  the  Albanian  dress, 
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look  for  old  castles,  and  has  been  to  see  the 
Palace."  At  5.48  we  cross  the  Alpheius,  which 
is  wide  and  reaches  to  the  horse's  belly,  the 
water  white  and  turbid ;  just  below  the  ford 
there  is  a  fall  of  several  feet  in  a  short  space. 
Arrive  at  Aianni  at  6 :  find  a  servant  arrived, 
but  no  Tartar,  horses,  or  baggage.  Aianni 
and  Anemodhuri  are  two  small  villages  500 
yards  asunder,  standing  on  a  height  which  over- 
looks the  low  level  on  the  banks  of  the  Al- 
pheius, which  is  here  called  the  river  of  Kari- 
tena.  In  each  hamlet  there  is  one  stone  house; 
the  remaining  habitations  are  thatched  huts 
shaped  like  a  great  oval  tent ; — a  large  post  in  the 
middle  supports  the  roof,  which  slopes  to  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground,  where  a  wall 
of  that  height,  made  of  pliant  wicker  branches 
interwoven  with  upright  sticks,  forms  the  rest 
of  the  structure.  I  procure  a  lodging  in  one 
of  these  huts. 

In  the  fields  between  the  village  and  the 
brow  which  looks  down  upon  the  level  of  the 
Alpheius,  I  find  the  remains  of  a  small  Roman 
building,  near  which  are  several  squared  blocks 
of  stone.  Many  coins  are  found  in  ploughing 
or  in  digging  the  surrounding  fields.  These 
vestiges,  inconsiderable  as  they  are,  are  suffi- 
cient, I  think,  when  combined  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Polybius  and  Pausanias,  to  fix  this  spot 
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for  the  site  of  Heraea.  The  fifteen  stades  of 
Pausanias  from  Hersea  to  the  Ladon,  his  twenty 
stades  from  the  Ladon  to  the  Erymanthus,  his 
ten  stades  across  the  level  of  the  Alpheius,  and 
his  thirty  stades  of  ascent  to  Aliphera  *,  are 
all  found  to  be  perfectly  accurate  on  the  sup- 
position of  Aianni  and  Ner6vitza  having  been 
respectively  the  sites  of  Heraea  and  Aliphera. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  the  east- 
ward of  Aianni,  some  remains  of  a  Hellenic 
fortress  are  described  to  me  at  the  ruined  vil- 
lage of  Papadha;  here  are  the  sources  of  a 
torrent,  dry  in  summer,  which  flows  to  the  Al- 
pheius, and  seems  to  be  the  same  which  I 
crossed  in  the  descent  from  Z&tuna  to  the  Al- 
pheius on  the  22d.  The  position  of  Papadh£ 
answers  to  that  of  Buphagium,  for  Pausanias 
says :  "  that  Buphagium  stands  above  Melaeneae 
at  the  sources  of  the  river  Buphagus,  which 
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wine  I  have  met  with  in  the  Morea.  In  suffi- 
cient quantities,  therefore,  it  might  produce  for 
a  time  one  of  the  effects  anciently  attributed  to 
the  wine  of  Heraea :  as  to  the  other,  its  reputa- 
tion at  least  is  gone :  and  certainly  the  poor 
women  of  modern  Arcadia  never  drink  of  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it  by 
the  ancients.  There  were  some  fables  of  the 
same  kind  related  of  the  wine  of  Troezen  and 
of  Ceryneia  in  Achaia. 

1  find  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  in  expect- 
ation of  the  arrival,  to-morrow,  of  eighty  Lal- 
liotes,  for  whom  they  are  preparing  ten  or 
twelve  sheep,  with  wine  and  bread.  These  men 
are  making  a  tour  of  the  country  under  pretence 
of  keeping  it  clear  of  robbers. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ARCADIA.  ACHAIA. 

From  Ai  Ianni  to  Vyzitza. — Thelpusa. — Stresova. — Kar- 
nesi — Kalavryta.  — Nezera. — Patra. — Patbje. — Castle  of 
the  Morea. — Rhium. — Antibrhium. 

May  25. — Having  hired  two  horses  from  the 
village,  and  left  orders  for  the  Tartar  and  bag- 
gage to  follow,  I  set  out,  at  5.45,  on  the  road  to. 
Vyzitza  and  Kalavryta,  passing  through  woods 
of  oak  beautifully  intermixed  with  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  and  copses  of  shrubs.  At  5.55,  Loti, 
a  small  village,  is  on  the  right.  At  6.25,  as- 
cending the  hills  in  the  direction  of  a  new  built 
pyrgo  belonging  to  Arnaut  Oglu,  of  Tripolitz4, 
I  halt  for  10  minutes  at  a  ruined  church  to 
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valley  watered  by  the  river  of  Langddha  *,  the 
ancient  Tuthoa,  which  receives  its  modern  name 
from  a  town  on  a  mountain  six  or  seven  miles 
to  the  right  in  the  direction  of  Dhimitzana. 
Though  now  shallow,  this  river  is  rapid  and  large 
in  winter,  as  its  wide  and  stony  bed  indicates. 
A  little  above  the  place  where  I  crossed  it  at 
7-12,  it  is  joined  on  the  left  side  by  a  small  tor- 
rent descending  through  a  deep  gorge  from  Zu- 
latika,  a  village  on  the  side  of  a  hill  three  or 
four  miles  distant,  where  the  Lalliotes  burnt  a 
bouse  the  other  day  under  the  pretence  that  it 
belonged  to  a  thief. 

The  Tuthoa  joins  the  Ladon  one  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  left,  opposite  to  the  small  village  of 
Ren6si,  which  stands  on  a  high  bank.  I  find 
that  the  Ladon  throughout  this  country  is  called 
Rufea,  Rufia,  or  Rofia,  and  that  the  Alpheius 
bears  that  name  only  below  its  junction  with 
the  Ladon ;  above  which  it  is  usually  called  the 
River  of  Karitena.  Higher  up  however  the 
Ladon  is  more  commonly  called  the  Foni&tiko, 
or  river  of  Fonid :  here  it  flows,  for  the  most 
part,  between  high,  steep,  woody  banks,  which 
inclose  a  narrow  level  on  either  side  of  the 
stream.  We  proceed  along  the  summit  of  a 
ridge  included  between  the  Tuthoa  and  Ladon, 
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and  halt,  at  8.15,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a 
commanding  eminence,  from  whence  there  is  a 
gradual  slope  of  two  miles  to  the  banks  of  the 
La  don,  where  is  a  conical  height  like  a  great 
tumulus.  On  a  projection  of  the  opposite  or  right 
bank  of  the  river,  stand  Tumbiki  and  a  khan 
which  is  in  the  road  from  Tripolitzd  to  Lalla. 

A  little  above  Tumbiki,  on  the  left  bank, 
there  are  said  to  be  some  remains  of  a  Hellenic 
city,  at  a  ruined  village  called  Vanena.  Below 
us,  to  the  right,  at  a  small  distance,  is  the  village 
of  Kokhla.  Our  direction  is  now  towards  the 
mountain  of  Vretembuga*,  upon  reaching  which 
we  ascend  the  foot  of  it,  and  pass  round  it,  with 
the  summit  on  the  left  j  at  9.20,  leave  the  Tri- 
politza  road  on  the  right  and  descend  into  a 
little  vale,  where,  at  9.35,  the  village  of  Alv&- 
nitza  remains  close  on  the  right ;  from  thence, 
after  passing  up  another  small  valley  under  the 
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and  lighter  of  the  two,  and  the  Vervitziotes 
probably  say  the  same.  The  merchants  of  Tri- 
politzd  come  to  these  villages  to  buy  butter  and 
cheese.  Of  the  former  alone  1000  kantars  *  are 
yearly  brought  for  sale  from  the  neighbouring 
country.  I  lodge  in  the  house  of  Kyr  Niko,  the 
tailor,  shoemaker,  and  archon  of  the  village. 
His  dwelling  is  one  long  chamber,  with  a  fire- 
place for  a  kitchen  at  one  end ;  he  and  his  sons9 
families  all  live  together.  My  baggage,  &c.  ar- 
rive at  2.30 :  the  computed  distance  for  loaded 
horses  from  Fanari  is  eight  hours  and  a  half. 
»  May  26. — This  morning  I  visit  the  ruins  at 
V&nena,  setting  out  at  5.45,  and  arriving  at  the 
ruins  at  7.15.  From  Vyzitza  the  road  leads 
through  the  vale  under  Vervltza,  and  then 
through  a  narrow  valley  included  between  a  hill 
which  overhangs  that  village  and  the  mountain 
of  Vretembuga ;  it  then  descends  upon  Vanena 
along  the  side  of  the  latter  mountain,  which  is 
covered  with  wood,  chiefly  oaks  and  wild  pears. 
Some  tents  on  one  of  the  heights  near  the  La- 
don  now  shelter  all  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
what  once  was  the  village  of  Vanena  b.  A 
brook  from  Vretembuga  joins  the  Ladon,  which 
is  here  called  Rufia.  Another  brook,  which 
joins  the  former,  comes  from  behind  a  height 
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which  has  two  conical  summits.  Here  probably 
stood  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  city  which 
occupied  this  position,  and  which  seems  clearly 
to  have  been  Thelpusa.  No  remains  of  walls 
now  exist  on  the  height ;  but  on  its  slope 
towards  the  Ladon  I  find  some  Hellenic  found* 
ations,  and  the  lower  parts  of  six  columns,  one 
foot  nine  inches  in  diameter,  standing  in  their 
original  places.  Towards  the  rivulet  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  building  about  twelve 
yards  long  and  six  wide,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
arched  roof.  One  of  the  corners  of  the  building 
has  a  stone  with  an  ornament  upon  it,  to  which 
I  find  a  corresponding  fragment  in  a  ruined 
church  of  St.  John  not  far  from  the  brook. 
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inches.  The  ruined  church  stands  in  a  fine 
grove  of  oaks  and  kotrives  %  as  the  Moreites 
call  the  terebinth b,  which  grows  plentifully,  and 
sometimes  to  a  considerable  size,  in  the  moist 
and  shady  situations  of  Arcadia. 

By  the  guidance  of  avman  of  Vanena  I  ford 
the  Ladon,  which  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  here 
embraces  a  large  island  bearing  some  plane- 
trees,  and  covered  with  fennel ;  by  the  side  of 
which  is  a  smaller  one,  so  that  I  have  three 
streams  to  pass.  The  water  comes  up  to  the 
horse's  shoulder :  my  guide  boasts  of  sometimes 
passing  it  in  winter  up  to  his  neck.  The  only 
danger  to  the  inexperienced,  he  says,  is  from 
giddiness0,  arising  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  In  the  ruined  church  of  St  Athana- 
sius  the  Miraculous  d,  on  the  right  bank,  I  find 
a  plain  column  one  foot  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, another  with  twenty  Doric  flu  tings,  one 
foot  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  Doric  capi- 
tal of  the  same  diameter,  three  feet  square  at 
the  plinth.  Two  large  plain  columns,  one  foot 
three  inches  in  diameter,  form  the  door-posts  of 
the  church,  and  a  great  Roman  tile  serves  for 
the  holy  table c.  The  saint,  as  his  epithet  im- 
ports, has  the  reputation  of  performing  miracles. 

b  pistacia  terebinthus.  to?. 
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Not  long  ago,  according  to  my  guide,  he  half 
strangled  one  night  a  Turk  of  Lalla,  who  had 
begun  to  plunder  the  saint's  church  to  complete 
his  pyrgo.  The  cultivated  land  about  the 
church  is  called  Zamba,  perhaps  from  a  village 
which  once  existed  here.  The  hills  beyond  it 
are  woody,  steep,  and  very  picturesque. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  modern  Pelopon- 
nesians  should  consider  the  Ladon  the  main 
stream  of  the  Alpheius,  or  that  they  should  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Rufea,  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Alpheius,  in  preference  to  the  Ka- 
ritena  branch  %  for  it  is  the  handsomest  river  in 
the  Peninsula,  by  its  depth,  its  rapid,  even,  unfail- 
ing course,  and  its  beautiful  banks ;  compared 
to  it  the  others  are  rocky  or  sandy  torrents.  As 
high  as  Spathari,  a  bridge  and  village  three  or 
four  miles  above  Vanena,  it  produces  the  *€<£a- 
Xoy,  or  gray  mullet,  the  Xa^£pa/a,  or  perch, 
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or  trout,  the  rptgio,  and  the  fiovcrraKi.  I  know 
not  exactly  to  what  fish  he  applies  the  last  two 
names ;  but  considering  the  etymology  of  the 
words  tLovcrrditi  and  barbel,  it  may  be  conjectur- 
ed that  they  are  the  same  fish ;  rptgto  would 
seem  to  imply  a  fish  with  hair  upon  it,  or  per- 
haps of  a  form  extremely  slender.  Half  a  mile 
below  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius  stands  the 
village  of  Tumbiki,  where  a  promontory  projects 
into  the  bed  of  the  river ;  on  the  summit  of  it 
there  is  a  mound  apparently  artificial.  Just 
above  this  position  a  torrent  joins  the  Ladon. 

Of  Thelpusa,  and  the  course  of  the  Ladon 
below  that  city,  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
the  Alpheius,  Pausanias  thus  writes a:  4 'Be- 
low the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  the  La- 
don passes  the  city  Thelpusa,  which  is  situated 
.on  its  left  bank,  on  (or  at)  a  lofty  hill,  but 
the  greater  part  is  now  deserted,  so  that  the 
Agora,  which  was  formerly  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  is  now  at  the  end  of  it.  In  Thel- 
pusa there  is  a  temple  of  iEsculapius,  and  an- 
other of  the  Twelve  Gods,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  now  levelled  with  the  soil.  Beyond 
Thelpusa  the  Ladon  descends  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres  in  Onceium :  the  Thelpusii  call  the  god- 

vct{i{f»cm  Iv  afiartga,  xit-  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  25. 
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dess  Erinnys1.  According  to  report,  Oncus 
was  son  of  Apollo,  and  reigned  over  the  place* 
named  Onceium  in  the  Thelpusia.  The  statues 
in  the  temple  are  of  wood,  except  the  faces, 
hands,  and  feet,  which  are  of  Parian  marble. 
That  of  Erinnys  bears  the  box  called  Ciste  in 
the  left  hand,  and  a  torch  in  the  right,  and  is 
about  nine  feet  high.  The  statue  of  Ceres  Lt*» 
sia  is  about  six  feet  high.  The  Ladon,  leaving 
the  temple  of  Erinnys,  passes  that  of  Apollo 
Onciates  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  that  of 
the  Boy  iEsculapius,  where  is  the  sepulchre  of 
Trygon,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  nurse  of 
JEsculapius.  The  river  Tuthoa  falls  into  the 
Ladon  at  the  place  called  by  the  Arcadians 
•Pedium',  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Thel- 
pusii  and  Heraeenses.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Ladon  with  the  Alpheius  is  the  Island  of  Crows. 
Some  think  that  Enispe,  Stratie,  and  Rhipe, 
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tains  not  any  islands  equal  even  in  magnitude 
to  a  ferry-boat,  and  though  second  to  none  of 
the  rivers,  either  of  the  Barbarians  or  Greeks, 
in  beauty,  is  not  of  such  a  magnitude  that 
islands  can  exist  in  it  like  those  of  the  Ister  and 
Eridanus." 

The  mountain  of  Vretembuga  answers  to  the 
\o<f>o9  fxeya?,  or  great  hill,  of  Pausanias ;  he 
seems  therefore  to  have  intended  to  say  that 
the  town  was  situated  at  or  near,  and  not 
upon,  a  high  hill.  Above  Vanena,  on  the  same 
bank  of  the  river,  some  vestiges  of  the  temple 
of  Ceres  Eleusinia  might  perhaps  be  found; 
and  if  Tumbiki,  the  only  remarkable  site  on 
the  right  bank  between  Thelpusa  and  the  Tu- 
thoa,  be  the  site  of  the  temple  of  iEsculapius, 
and  the  tumulus  on  that  promontory  the  tomb 
of  Trygon,  as  I  suspect,  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Onciates  was  nearly  opposite  to  it  on  the  left 
bank,  and  between  the  latter  and  Thelpusa 
stood  the  temple  of  Erinnys  at  Onceium.  I 
cannot,  however,  hear  of  any  remains  at  those 
places  to  tempt  me  to  explore  farther.  There 
is  an  island  in  the  Ladon  nearly  opposite  Tum- 
biki, which  appears  to  me  not  less  than  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  that  which  I 
crossed  is  as  much.  They  bear  plane-trees  and 
shrubs,  and  are  inundated  in  winter.  Either, 
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therefore,  Pausanias  was  deficient  in  his  usual 
accuracy,  when  he  said  that  the  Ladon  con- 
tained no  island  larger  than  a  ferry-boat,  or  the 
islands  must  have  been  formed  since  his  time. 
I  return  by  the  same  road  to  Vyzitza. 

Vyzitza  and  Vervitza  contain  together  about 
150  families.  All  persons  above  twelve  years 
of  age  pay  twenty-five  piastres  a  year,  and  those 
above  fifteen,  fifty,  to  the  xp*v*  or  share  of  the 
contributions  to  government.  A  learned  Vy- 
zitziote  tries  to  persuade  me  that  the  river  at 
Vanena  is  the  ancient  Alpheius,  and  the  ruins 
those  of  a  city  which  he  calls  Bo^av  iro\is9  and 
of  which  name  he  supposes  Vanena  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption. Where  he  got  this  idea  I  cannot  dis- 
cover. 

At  3  p.m.  I  proceed  towards  Kal&vry  ta.  At 
3.20  on  the  descent,  after  crossing  the  heights 
behind  Vyzitza,  the  castle  of  Galata  and  a  place 
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small  but  lofty  oaks',  and  at  4.10  leave  the  vil- 
lage of  Syridmu  Kurtaghib,  otherwise  called  Sy- 
riam&ki,  half  a  mile  on  the  right.  There  is  an- 
other Siriamu  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ladon, 
where  a  plain  of  no  great  extent  branches  out 
of  that  of  the  Ladon,  which  is  here  narrow  and 
subject  to  inundations.  Having  descended  into 
the  vale  of  the  river,  we  cross,  at  4  35,  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Ladon  flowing  from  a  gorge  on 
the  right,  beyond  which  is  Kerpeni.  We  cross 
it  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Ladon,  and 
then  pass  a  small  level  grown  with  kalamb6kki, 
beyond  which  the  Ladon  flows  between  steep 
cliffs,  under  which  a  little  slope  on  the  river- 
side is  shaded  with  plane,  oak,  cornel0,  and 
arbutus",  the  river  running  rapidly  through  the 
grove ;  it  is  said  to  be  ten  feet  deep  in  some 
parts,  the  breadth  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  yards : 
the  waters  are  turbid,  and  there  are  little  cata- 
racts at  intervals.  The  road  continues  to  follow 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  through  this  woody 
pass  till  5,  when,  at  a  small  level  opening,  we 
cross  the  river  by  the  Lady's  Bridge  %  as  it  is 
called.  A  road  to  the  right  here  leads  to 
Kerpeni  and  Valtesiniko,  from  whence  the  dis- 
tance is  nine  hours  to  Karitena  by  Dhimitz4na, 
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or  Zygovisti,  and  the  like  to  Tripolitzd  by  Ma~ 
gulian&. 

After  a  halt  of  ten  minutes  at  the  bridge,  we 
cross  a  little  plain  of  kalarab6kki,  and  following 
up  the  river  at  a  quick  pace,  arrive,  at  £.30,  in 
a  plain,  beyond  which  the  river  comes  through 
a  gorge  to  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  Mount 
Z^ria.  We  here  quit  the  Ladon,  and  passing  up  a 
plain  which  branches  to  the  north-west,  arrive,  at 
the  end  of  a  mile,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which 
border  it  to  the  north-eastward;  here  stands 
the  village  of  Podhogord. — Ascend  these  woody 
heights,  and  arrive  at  Strezova,  a  town  of  100 
or  150  houses  in  a  lofty  situation.  The  bag- 
gage was  four  hours  and  a  half  from  Vyzitza. 
Strezova  belongs  to  the  vilayeti  of  Kalavryta. 
A  Turkish  aga  possesses  a  pyrgo,  and  there  is 
a  Greek  captain  of  Armatoli  named  Makri  Va- 
sili,  who  resides  here  with  twenty-five  men, 
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is  watered  by  a  stream,  of  which  the  sources 
are  said  to  be  an  hour  distant;  it  enters  the 
plain  from  a  gorge  m  the  left,  and  to  the  right 
joins  the  Ladon :  we  cross  it  at  6.21.  Near 
the  bank  there  is  a  wood  of  oaks  and  other 
trees,  which  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence 
in  the  valleys  of  Greece.  Ten  minutes  beyond 
the  river  we  pass  through  another  cultivated  tract 
belonging  to  Strezova,  called  Kuvelo.  Behind  us 
I  see  the  monastery  and  village  of  Khassia  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  to  the  west  of  Strezova. 
The  vale  now  runs  nearly  north:  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  uncultivated  and  covered  with  a 
fine  long  thick  grass,  interspersed  with  oak 
trees.  At  7  the  village  of  Tjarnali*  is  half  a 
mile  to  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
At  7.12,  at  the  end  of  the  plain,  we  begin  to 
cross  a  ridge  which  connects  a  high  mountain 
on  the  left  with  a  lower  on  the  right,  at  the 
foot  of  which  stands  the  little  village  of  Mama- 
ltika.  At  7.30  halt  ten  minutes  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and  then  descend  through  a  forest 
of  oaks  into  a  vale,  watered  by  a  rivulet  run- 
ning from  left  to  right  Hah  from  8  to  9  on 
the  bank  of  this  stream,  then  crossing  it,  ascend 
the  hills  on  the  opposite  side,  and  arrive,  in  half 
an  hour  from  our  last  halt,  at  Karn£si.  The 
plain  below  this  place  is  about  three  miles  long, 
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surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and  watered  by 
several  small  rivers.  On  a  little  insulated  height, 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  stands  a  hamlet  called 
the  Kalyvia  of  Mazia,  which  is  a  village  on 
Mount  Khelm6s :  beyond  this  the  streams  flow 
in  one  body  southward  instead  of  eastward, 
which  was  their  former  course,  and  at  length 
join  the  Ladon.  From  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  plain  rises  a  great  mountain  which  adjoins 
Khelm6s  on  the  south,  and  is  named  Turtovana. 
The  river  we  crossed  is  called  the  river  of  Kli- 
toras,  as  flowing  from  a  village  of  that  name.  CZr- 
for,  therefore,  is  probably  at  no  great  distance. 

Leaving,  however,  the  exploring  of  this  site 
for  the  present,  I  prosecute  the  route  to  Kala- 
vryta,  and  descend  from  Karnesi  through  a 
forest  of  oaks:  at  10*7  cross  a  torrent,  then 
pass  over  another  ridge  covered  with  a  similar 
forest,  and  at  10.20  descend  into  a  plain,  which 
at  first  is  half  a  mile  wide.  1  vine  in  a  north  and 
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crosses  a -root  of  Khelm6s,  and  descends  upon 
Kal&vryta.  Instead  of  falling  into  this  road, 
we  continue  to  the  left  of  it,  and  pass  three 
copious  fountains,  the  sources  of  the  stream 
which  runs  through  the  gorge  of  Karn6si  into 
the  valley  of  Clitor ;  at  the  middle  fountain  of 
the  three  I  observe  some  ancient  foundations ; 
at  the  third  source,  at  10.48,  we  leave  to  the 
right  the  branch  of  the  plain  towards  Sudhend, 
and,  mounting  the  hill  which  closes  the  plain, 
arrive  at  11.20  on  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  plain  of  Kala- 
vryta, and  of  the  village  of  Visoka,  the  latter 
near  the  summit  of  an  opposite  range  of  moun- 
tains, over  which  is  seen  Mount  Voidhia. 

On  the  descent  the  large  monastery  of  St. 
Laura 1  remains  half  a  mile  on  the  left,  in  which 
direction  appears  also  the  whole  range  of  Mount 
'Olonos.  The  road  now  descends  obliquely  to 
the  right,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Kalavryta, 
where  we  arrive  at  12.20 ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
short  of  the  town  are  some  copious  foun- 
tains, the  streams  from  which  fall  down  the 
steep  declivity,  and  water  some  cultivated 
grounds  in  their  passage ;  a  part  also  is  diverted 
into  the  town  by  an  aqueduct.  If  Kalavryta  be 
Cyncetha,  this  spring  must  be  the  Atysson,  which 
was  so  called  from  its  reputation  of  being  a 
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cure  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  \  It  will  follow 
also  that  the  plain  of  Sudhend  is  the  territory 
of  Lusi9  situated  between  CHtor  and  CyruEtha; 
which  was  plundered  by  the  JEtolians  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Social  War,  and  where,  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  remained  the  temple  of 
Diana  Hemeresia b.  The  ancient  remains  at 
the  fountains  of  the  river  of  Karn6si,  indicate 
perhaps  the  site  of  that  building. 

Kalavry ta 0  evidently  takes  its  name  from  the 
"  fine  sources  " d  which  I  have  mentioned*  The 
town  stands  just  above  the  edge  of  the  plain,  on 
either  side  of  the  bed  of  a  wide  torrent,  de- 
scending directly  from  Mount  Khelm6s,  the 
western  summit  of  which,  covered  with  snow, 
is  seen  over  the  back  of  the  town.  A  moun- 
tain attached  to  it  on  the  west  is  called  Kiniu e. 
Ka&vryta  contains  scarcely  100  Turkish  fami- 
lies :  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  500,  are  Greek. 
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flocks,  or  by  tending  those  belonging  to  Turk- 
ish or  Greek  proprietors;  the  export  produc- 
tions of  the  district  being  principally  butter 
and  cheese.  The  number  of  kharatjes  is  up- 
wards of  6000 ;  and  as  the  vilayeti  has  main- 
tained its  population  better  than  any  other  in 
the  Mor£a,  except  Mani,  the  capitation  to  each 
person  is  not  heavy. 

Two  hours  from  hence  under  a  precipice 
overhanging  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  the 
road  to  Vostitza,  stands  the  convent  of  Mega- 
spilio%  the  largest  in  Greece,  and  so  called 
from  its  being  formed  out  of  a  great  cavern.  It 
possesses  many  Met6khia,  some  of  which  are 
entire  villages.  The  valley  of  Kalavryta  lies 
in  the  direction  of  east  and  west;  a  deep 
stream,  which  issues  from  the  lower  heights 
of 'Olonos,  flows  through  it,  and  then  follows 
the  gorges  of  Megaspilio  to  the  sea,  which 
it  joins  at  Dhiak6fto  to  the  east  of  Vostitza. 
The  valley  is  marshy,  particularly  opposite  to 
the  town,  and  the  mountains  being  too  high 
and  too  near  to  allow  a  good  ventilation,  the 
situation  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  in  the 
Mor6a.  In  the  two  afternoons  which  I  passed 
at  Kal&vryta  I  found  the  air  more  close  and 
disagreeable  than  I  have  yet  experienced  since 
the  warm  weather  began,  though  the  elevation 
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above  the  sea  must  be  considerable,  and  though 
the  sky  was  covered  as  it  generally  has  been,  af- 
ter mid-day,  since  I  entered  Arcadia.  Polybius 
describes  the  climate  and  situation  of  Cynaetha 
as  the  most  disagreeable  in  Arcadia b.  The 
plain  is  said  to  have  become  more  productive 
as  well  as  less  pernicious  to  health,  since  the 
practice  of  draining  the  land  has  prevailed, 
though  it  is  still  done  very  imperfectly. 

The  only  remains  of  antiquity  I  can  discover 
are  on  the  edge  of  the  valley,  immediately  op- 
posite to  the  town.  Here  are  two  catacombs 
excavated  in  the  rock,  containing  each  a  single 
chamber  with  ledges  in  the  sides  for  coffins. 
One  of  the  catacombs  has  been  converted  into 
the  sanctuary  of  a  church,  of  which  there  are 
still  some  traces  of  constructed  walls  on  the  out- 
side of  the  cavern,  together  with  two  pieces  of 
a  small  plain  column  with  a  Doric  capital. 
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this  morning  and  from  thence  to  a  higher  sum- 
mit half  a  mile  farther,  which  is  covered  with  a 
forest  of  firs  :  I  could  not  discover  the  smallest 
remains  of  Hellenic  antiquity  on  either  hill,  but 
the  pure  air,  the  cool  temperature,  and  the  ex- 
tensive prospect,  fully  compensated  for  the  ride 
while  the  greater  height  gave  me  some  bearings 
which  I  could  not  obtain  on  the  lower  hill. 

Several  points  of  JEtoUa,  Locris,  and  Phocis, 
known  to  me,  were  distinguishable  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Corinthiac  gulph  :  the  whole  of 
Khelm6s,  with  its  glaciers,  and  forests,  and  preci- 
pices, appeared  close  at  hand  :  and  to  the  right 
of  them  the  mountains  near  Lykuria,  Vitina, 
and  Langadha,  then  the  whole  range  of  'Olono, 
and  in  front,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vale  of 
Kalavryta,  the  mountain  called  Tjefteri  *,  upon 
which  Visoka  and  Kerpeni b  are  situated,  and 
behind  it  Mount  Voidhia.  Kerpeni  contains 
many  large  Greek  houses  with  gardens,  and  is 
almost  as  large  as  Kalavryta. 

Beyond  Mount  Tremola,  towards  Megaspilio, 
there  is  a  cultivated  hollow  from  which  a  rivu- 
let descends  to  the  river  of  Kalavryta ;  it  con- 
tains the  village  of  Vrakhni  °. 

May  29. — At  3  this  morning  I  felt  two  earth- 
quakes, with  an  interval  of  two  minutes  between 
them  ;  the  first  was  slight,  and  might  not  have 
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been  observable  except  in  the  stillness  of  such 
an  early  hour,  but  the  second  rattled  the  wooden 
framework  of  the  house  of  Kyr  Ianni  Papadh6- 
pulo,  in  which  I  was  lodged,  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  have  been  alarming  at  any  time.  I 
think  it  is  a  remark  of  Aristotle,  that  earthquakes 
in  Greece  occur  frequently  at  day-break  \ 

At  5.30  I  quit  Kalavryta  and  begin  to  pass 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  leaving  the 
fountain  Alysson  on  the  left,  and  at  6  the 
monastery  of  St.  Laura,  situated  over  against 
Visoka ;  from  this  village  there  is  a  regular 
slope  descending  into  the  valley,  on  the  border 
pf  which  stands  a  small  village,  one  of  the  Me* 
t6khia  of  Megaspilio.  At  6.8,  having  crossed 
a  bridge  over  the  river  of  Kal&vryta,  which 
issues  from  a  vale  and  woody  mountain  on  the 
left,  we  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  the  valley 
in  the  direction  of  the  north-eastern  summit  of 
thp  ran<rr>  of  '()lono»  which  here  terminates  in 
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teli a;  it  is  a  branch  of  the  river  which  flows  into 
the  sea  at  Tjapes  b  to  the  east  of  Vostitza,  hence 
commonly  called  the  river  of  Vostitza.  Our 
road  follows  up  the  vale  of  Kuvelo,  and,  at  7.25, 
enters  a  picturesque  pass,  in  which,  at  7.35, 
Kuteli  remains  in  a  woody  situation  on  the 
mountain's  side  to  the  left. 

From  thence  we  pass  through  a  wood  of  oaks 
and  descend  into  a  hollow,  where  is  some  cul- 
tivation at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  peaks  of  Tris 
Ghynekes.  This  mountain  is  clothed  with  firs 
above  and  oaks  below  ;  beyond  it  I  perceive  a 
bare  rocky  summit  covered  with  snow.  At 
8.30,  we  descend  towards  a  valley  in  which 
there  is  a  village  called  MiLnesi,  some  cultivated 
ground,  and  a  small  tributary  of  the  Aivlasitiko, 
or  river  of  Ai  Vlasi.  Besides  the  high  moun- 
tain on  the  south,  this  valley  is  surrounded  with 
woody  lulls,  on  one  of  which  stands  Triklistra  % 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  Manesi.  Halt  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  mandhra ;  at  8.53,  ar- 
rive at  the  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Manesi 
which  reaches  to  the  last  falls  of  Mount  'Olono* 
At  9,  cross  another  stream  from  that  mountain 
flowing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  former,— 
and  then  pass  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
At  9.23,  the  Katyvia  of  Ai  Vlasi  are  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour  on  the  left, — at  9.53  we  cross  the 
Aivlasitiko  by  a  bridge. 

This  river  descends  from  a  deep  ravine  in- 
eluded  between  two  high  summits;  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  ravine  are  seen  the  two  large 
villages,  Ai  Vlasi,  or  Aio  Vasili  *,  and  Lower  Ai 
Vlasi,  encircled  by  trees  and  verdure.  A  high 
snowy  peak  rises  immediately  above  the  villages 
to  the  south-eastward,  called  Kr^a  Vrysi b.  Not 
far  beyond  the  sources  of  the  river  of  Ai  Vlasi, 
are  those  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Peneiiis, 
which  follows  in  the  opposite  direction  a  nar- 
row valley,  similar  to  the  gorge  of  Ai  Vlasi. 
Thus  the  ravines  of  the  two  streams  form  a  con- 
tinued opening,  which  separates  the  great  sum- 
mits to  the  westward,  known  generally  by  the, 
name  of  'Olono,  from  those  of  Krya  Vrysi,  Trfe 
Ghynekes,  and  another  farther  southward,  called 
Astrd,  which  is  near  the  town  of  Dhivri.  There 
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ward  is  covered  with  vineyards  and  corn- 
fields. The  two  villages  produce  good  butter 
and  small  cheeses,  which  are  considered  better 
than  those  of  Parnassus.  The  mountains  at  the 
back  of  the  villages  are  covered  with  firs. 

At  10.5  we  arrive  at  Kastritza,  as  the  vestiges 
of  a  Hellenic  fortress  are  called.  The  place  is 
about  two  miles  in  a  direct  line  to  the  north- 
ward of  Ai  Vl£si,  on  a  height  along  the  west- 
era  side  of  which  flows  a  brook  to  join  the 
Aivlasitiko.  So  little  of  the  walls  remains  that 
neither  the  form  nor  the  size  of  the  inclosure 
can  be  exactly  traced,  nor  could  I  find  any  re- 
mains of  an  Acropolis  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
hill.  But  though  the  remains  are  not  exten- 
sive, I  think  it  probable  that  they  mark  the 
position  of  Tritaea,  that  having  been  one  of  the 
inland  cities  of  Achaia,  and  the  nearest  to  Ar- 
cadia, to  which  province  it  was  once  considered 
as  belonging a.  The  distance  of  Kastritza  from 
the  sea  seems  to  accord  also  with  the  data 
of  Pausanias,  who  places  Pharae  on  the  river 
Peirus,  at  the  distance  of  seventy  stades  from 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  Tritaea  120  stades 
inland  from  Pharae  b. 

According  to  Polybius,  Tritaea  lay  in  a  direc- 
tion from  Rhium  towards  Arcadia  0 ;  its  terri- 
tory bordered  upon  the  Patraea  and  Pharaea d. 

»  Pausan.  Eliac.  post.  c.  ]2.        c  Polyb.  1.  4.  c.  6. 

b  Pausan.  Achaic.  c.  22.  a  Pausan.  Achaic.  c.  22. 
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Like  Pharae,  it  was  made  a  dependency  of  Pa- 
trae,  by  Augustus.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
preserved  a  temple  of  the  gods  called  the 
Greatest,  with  their  statues  made  of  clay ;  and 
a  temple  of  Minerva,  from  which  the  ancient 
statue  (probably  made  of  brass)  had  been  re- 
moved to  Rome,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
one  of  marble.  Before  the  entrance  into  the 
town  from  Pharae,  there  was  a  sepulchre  of  a 
young  man  and  his  wife,  constructed  of  white 
marble  and  adorned  with  a  painting  by  Nicias, 
which  represented  the  woman  seated  on  an 
ivory  chair,  her  female  servant  holding  an  um- 
brella* over  her  head;  the  young  man  was 
standing  before  her  clothed  in  a  shirt b,  with  a 
purple  cloak c  over  it,  and  was  attended  by  a 
servant  holding  javelins  in  one  hand,  and  lead- 
ing dogs  by  the  other. 

We  quit  Kastritza  at  10.30,  and  enter  the 
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of  Nezera,  and  admits  only  of  a  scanty  cultivation 
around  a  few  small  villages  on  its  sides.  The 
mountain  which  bounds  the  pass  on  the  north- 
era  side  is  rather  more  cultivable.  -  We  proceed 
along  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  at  11.17,  pass 
through  the  village  of  Vendra%  which  is  opposite 
to  that  of  Kombigadhib  on  the  slope  of  'Olono. 

From  Kombigadhi,  which  contains  about 
twenty  houses,  there  is  an  ascent  of  three  hours 
to  the  summit  of 'Olono,  where,  between  the 
two  highest  tops,  there  is  a  small  plain  not  yet 
free  from  snow,  but  which  in  summer  affords 
both  corn  and  pasture.  The  season  for  con- 
ducting the  flocks  thither  does  not  begin  until 
June,  or  a  little  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  weather.  A  too  early  pasture  there  is  said 
to  be  fatal;  this  the  shepherds  attribute  to  a 
poisonous  plant  which  dies  in  June,  but  it  is 
more  probably  owing  to  the  damp  ground  and 
watery  food.  About  the  beginning  of  that 
month  they  sow  barley  in  the  same  plain,  while 
it  is  yet  moist  with  the  melted  snow :  the  har- 
vest is  in  August. 

As  we  approach  Nezera,  I  observe  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  'Olono, 
a  monastery,  with  a  pretty  garden  formed  in 
terraces  under  a  projection  of  rock.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Panaghia,  and  inhabited  only  by 
three  or  four  monks.    Opposite  to  it,  on  the 
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right  bank,  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  of  the 
time  of  the  lower  empire,  built  undoubtedly  for 
the  purpose  of  commanding  this  strong  pass, 
which,  like  all  passes,  is  rendered  more  strong 
and  important  by  the  general  want  of  roads  in 
the  country.  The  peasantry  alone  might  here 
arrest  a  large  force  by  merely  rolling  down 
stones  upon  them. 

At  11.45  we  arrive  at  Nezera,  sometimes 
called  Great  Nezera*,  as  being  the  principal 
village  of  a  subordinate  division  of  the  Kala- 
vryta  Kazasi,  but  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Patra.  Besides  Nezera,  the  dis- 
trict contains  two  considerable  villages,  Kal£- 
nistro  and  Kalano;  six  smaller,  Lopesi,  Pla* 
tano,  Spodhiana,  Lefkomata,  Kombigadhi, 
Vendra;  and  three  convents,  the  Panaghia, 
Kal6grio,  and  Kakolang£dhi  b.  The  village  of 
Nezera  is  situated  about  half  way  up  the  mouu- 
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the  free  current  of  the  maestrale  through  the 
Anion,  must  make  it  a  very  agreeable  and 
healthy  residence.  The  village  stands  about 
the  middle  of  the  Stend  of  the  river,  which 
below  these  straits  receives  several  other  streams, 
winds  over  the  plains  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  joins  the  sea  at  Aliki,  a  salt  work, 
near  two  villages  called  the  Akhaies  \  where,  if 
this  be  the  Peirus,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  I  should 
expect  to  find  Olenus.  I  am  told  that  the  vil- 
lages from  whence  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  'Olono  is  most  easy,  are  Kompigadhi, 
in  the  district  of  Kalavryta,  Alupokh6ri,  in  that 
of  Patra,  and  Ghermotzani,  in  Gastuni. 

May  SO. — I  quit  my  lodging  in  a  lofty  new 
pyrgo  belonging  to  the  hodja-bashi  of  Nezer& 
at  5.10,  and,  crossing  over  the  heights  adjacent 
to  the  ravine  of  the  Peirus,  leave  it  to  the  left 
and  descend  into  a  valley,  watered  by  a  branch 
of  the  same  river.  At  6.25  arrive  at  L6pesi,  a 
village  of  twenty  houses,  where  is  a  derv6ni,  or 
guard-house,  and  some  fine  fountains  from  which 
a  stream  descends  into  the  Peirus.  We  halt  fif- 
teen minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  another,  hour 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  begin  at  7-40  to 
mount  the  hills  which  are  connected  northward 
with  Voidhi£.  I  look  down  to  the  left  upon 
Khalandritzab,  a  village  a  mile  distant,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  divided  into  two  parts. 
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Though  it  now  only  contains  thirty  or  forty 
families,  there  are  several  churches,  more  or  less 
ruined,  which  shew  that  it  was  once  a  place  of 
greater  importance.  A  small  stream  descends 
through  it,  and  joins  the  Peirus  a  mile  below 
the  village.  L41usi,  or  Lalusia  is  two  miles 
farther  in  the  same  direction  over  the  plain ;  a 
little  behind  Lilusi,  towards  'Olono,  is  Zoga*, 
and  a  bridge  over  the  Peirus  called  Polykhro* 
ni£\  This  rivir,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
is  now  commonly  called  the  'Olono,  or  the  river 
of  Nezerd ;  in  the  lower  it  is  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Kamenitza,  from  a  village  upon  its 
banks  which  is  situated  towards  the  sea. 

At  8,  having  passed  the  ridge,  we  traverse  a 
small  elevated  plain  about  a  mile  in  length, 
which  contains  some  cultivated  land  but  no  vil- 
lage, and  begin  to  descend  the  north-western 
slope  of  the  ridge,  with  the  Gulf  of  Patra  and 
Mount  Paleovfini  in  2litoU0<  before  us* — leave  a 
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crossed :  the  ravine  is  called  the  Pass  of  MakeL- 
larfa\  the  direct  road  from  Fatra  to  Kalavryt* 
by  Guzumistra  leads  through  it*  In  the  moun- 
tain to  the  southward  of  the  pass  is  situated  the 
monastery  of  Babi6tib,  half  an  hour  northward 
of  which  is  another  called  Ombl6sc;  the  latter 
is  reckoned  three  hours  from  Fatra.  Our  road 
bow  crosses  the  torrent-bed,  which  is  not  less  than 
half  a  mile  wide;  it  is  strewed  with  large  stones 
and  shaded  in  many  places  by  oleanders,  myricae, 
pgnus-castus,  and  other  philocharadrous  shrubs. 
At  9*35,  in  the  midst  of  this  stony  little  desert, 
we  pass  the  stream  itself,  which,  though  now 
scanty,  is  sometimes  very  formidable :  it  is  cer* 
tainly  the  ancient  Glaucus*,  being  still  called  by 
the  corrupted  form  of  Lefka,  or  Lafka.  At 
9.47  begin  the  currant  plantations  of  Patra :  at 
10  we  enter  the  town,  and  at  10.15  arrive  at 
die  house  of  Mr.  Consul  Strane, 

It  would  seem,  from  the  present  name  of  this 
city  in  use  among  the  Franks,  that  the  Hellenic 
ndrfxu  first  passed  into  the  usual  Romaic  form 
of  the  accusative  <rras  Xldrpat,  and  that  from  the 
word  in  that  shape  was  derived  the  Italian  Pa? 
trasso,  and  the  English  and  French  Patras :  it 

•  This  word,  derived  from  robbers,  who  often  infest  the 

the  Italian,  and  analogous  to  surrounding  mountains, 
the  Greek  Sphacteria,  is  said       *>  MTa^irwm. 
to  have  been  derived  from       c  'Opwhos. 
the  frequent  murders  com-       d  Pausan.  Achaic.  c.  18* 
mitted  in  the  pass  by  the 
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lias  now,  however,  become  a  neuter  instead  of  a 
feminine  plural,  and  is  called  Patra*.  It  still 
preserves  that  pre-eminence  over  all  the  places 
of  Achaia  and  the  Pelopormesian  coast,  which  it 
acquired  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  the 
victorious  Augustus,  having  resolved  to  establish 
two  Roman  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  made  choice  of  Nicopolis  and  Patrae 
for  that  purpose,  granting  lands  in  their  vicinity 
to  some  of  his  followers,  endowing  the  cities 
with  the  valuable  privileges  of  Roman  colonies, 
and  augmenting  their  importance  at  the  expense 
of  the  territory  and  population  of  all  the  de- 
clining townships  in  the  neighbourhood6,  Ni- 
copolis has  again  become  the  same  desert  place 
which  it  was  before  the  time  of  Augustus  j  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  navigation 
and  ship-building,  since  that  age,  have  rendered 
the  situation  unadapted  to  the  maritime  com- 
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Of  late  years  its  prosperity  has  been,  in  great 
measure,  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of  a  fruit 
unknown  to,  or,  at  least,  unnoticed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  of  its  sale  to  nations  who  were  then 
in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  demand  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  northern  countries  for  the 
dwarf  grapes,  commonly  called  currants,  has 
brought  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  of  Patrai 
into  a  state  of  cultivation  not  exceeded  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  while  Corinth,  from  whence  the 
fruit  originally  derived  its  name,  has  ceased  to 
possess  any  of  the  vineyards  which  produce  it. 
-  When  Pausanias  visited  Patraa  it  was  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  cotton,  which  was  abun- 
dantly grown  in  the  Eleia  %  and  was  woven  at 
Patrae  into  cloth  and  women's  caps  b.  The  per- 
sons employed  in  the  manufactures  of  Patrse 
were  chiefly  women,  and  so  great  was  the  num. 
ber  of  them  attracted  to  the  place  by  this  em- 
ployment, that  Pausanias  states  the  female  po- 
pulation to  have  been  double  that  of  the  men, 
a  circumstance  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
very  favourable  to  the  morals  of  the  cityc.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Augustus  the  place  had  sa 
much  declined,  having  particularly  suffered  in 
the  first  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Gauls,  when 
the  Patrenses  joined  their  old  allies  the  JEto- 

*  Pausan.  Eliac.  post.  c.    c.  21. 
26.  Achaic.  c.  21.  *  'a<^oJ»t»k  » 

b  xixfvQaXoi,  PaU8.  Achaic.     yvtctii*,  pincrr*  xai  rai/raK- 
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lians*  that  the  greater  part  of  the  residue  had 
quitted  Patrae  and  had  resumed  their  ancient 
dwellings  in  Messatis  and  Antheia,  occupying 
also  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Boline,  Argyra* 
mtd  Arba\  Messatis  and  Antheia  were  two  very 
ancient  places,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  thence  into  Patrae,  when 
treus,  soon  after  the  Ionic  migration  into  Asia, 
increased  the  circuit  of  Aroe  and  gave  to  the 
city  the  new  name,  which  it  still  bears b*  We 
can  hardly  doubt,  as  well  from  this  circumstance 
as  from  the  name  of  Aroe  having  been  often 
Used  by  the  ancients  as  synonymous  with  Pa* 
trae%  that  Aroe  occupied  the  site  of  the  Acropo- 
lis  of  the  city  of  P&treus. 

The  objects  described  by  Pausaniasd  were  in 
four  different  quarters*  1.  The  Acropolis.—*. 
The  Agora. — &  A  quarter  into  which  there 
was  a  gate  from  the  Agora.— 4.  The  quartcf 
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The  chief  object  of  veneration  in  the  Acro- 
polis was  the  temple  of  Diana  Laphria,  con* 
taining  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  which  had  been 
removed  with  the  spoils  of  Calydon  to  Patrae  by 
Augustus,  at  the  same  time  that  he  withdrew 
the  population  of  the  declining  places  of  jEtolia 
and  Acarnania  to  people  Nicopolis,  and  con- 
veyed thither  the  greater  part  of  the  statues 
from  the  temples  in  those  provinces.  The  sta- 
tue of  Diana  Laphria  was  a  very  ancient  work 
of  ivory  and  gold,  by  two  artists  of  Naupactus 
named  Menoechmus  and  Soidas :  it  represented 
the  goddess  as  a  huntress.  At  her  annual  festi* 
val  there  was  a  magnificent  procession,  closed 
by  the  priestess  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags* 
The  following  day  was  devoted  to  a  sacrifice, 
which  was  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  cruelty 
very  rare  in  the  religious  practices  of  the  Greeks: 
wild  hogs,  stags,  roebucks,  and  the  cubs  of 
wolves  and  bears  were  collected  together,  as 
well  as  fowls  of  those  kinds  which  were  the  food 
of  man,  and  every  sort  of  cultivated  fruit,  and 
they  were  all  burnt  with  dry  wood  upon  the 
Altar  of  the  goddess,  which  had  been  previously 
surrounded  with  a  strong  inclosure  of  timber. 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  he  witnessed  some  of  the 
animals,  when  endeavouring  to  escape,  forcibly 
driven  back,  and  thus  roasted  alive.  Between 
the  altar  and  the  temple  of  Diana  stood  the  monu- 
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ment  of  Eurypylus.  Within  the  same  peribolus 
which  inclosed  the  temple  of  Diana,  there  was 
a  temple  of  Minerva  Panachais,  of  which  the 
statue  was  chryselephantine,  like  the  Laphria. 
Above  the  Acropolis,  near  the  gate  leading  to 
Messatis,  stood  a  temple  of  iEsculapius;  and 
on  the  descent  from  the  citadel  into  the  city, 
the  temple  of  Dindymene  and  Attes,  containing 
a  statue  of  the  former  made  of  stone.  In  the 
Agora  there  were  temples  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
and  of  Apollo  :  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
was  seated,  Minerva  standing  by  him ;  the  Apollo 
was  of  brass,  naked,  with  the  exception  of 
sandals  on  the  feet*,  one  foot  rested  on  the  skull 
of  an  ox,  in  allusion  to  his  protection  of  cattle* 
Between  this  temple  and  that  of  Jupiter  stood 
a  statue  of  Juno.  In  the  open  part  of  the  Agora* 
there  was  a  statue  of  Minerva,  and  before  it  the 
sepulchre  of  Patreus. 

The  Odeium  adjoined  the  Agora  :  it  was  the 
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boys.  Not  far  beyond  the  gate8  there  was  a 
temenus  of  Diana,  containing  a  temple  of  Diana 
Limnatis,  and  sanctuaries  of  iEsculapius  and 
of  Minerva,  to  which  there  were  approaches 
through  a  stoa.  The  statue  of  iEsculapius  was 
made  of  stone,  except  the  drapery  (of  wood). 
The  statue  of  Minerva  was  of  ivory  and  gold. 
Before  the  sanctuary  of  Minerva  was  the  monu- 
ment of  Preugenes,  father  of  Patreus.  In  this 
quarter  stood  the  theatre,  and  near  it  temples 
of  Nemesis  and  Venus,  containing  statues  of 
those  deities  in  white  marble,  of  colossal  mag- 
nitude ; — also  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  surnamed 
Calydonius,  because  the  statue  was  brought 
from  Calydon;  and  the  temenus  of  a  native 
woman,  containing  three  statues  of  Bacchus, 
with  the  surnames  of  Mesateus,  Antheus,  and 
Aroeus.  These  in  the  Dionysiac  festival  were 
carried  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus  iEsymnetes, 
which  was  situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Agora  to  the  maritime 
quarter  of  the  city.  Below  the  temple  of 
iEsyranetes  there  was  a  temple  and  statue  in 
stone  of  Soteria,  (Safety,)  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  Eurypylus.  At  the  harbour6  stood 
an  upright  statue  of  Neptune,  in  stone,  and  near 
it  two  sanctuaries  of  Venus,  each  containing  a 
statue  of  the  goddess.    Close  to  the  harbour 
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were  brazen  statues  of  Mars  and  Apollo,  and  a 
temenus  of  Venus,  in  which  there  was  an  acro- 
lithic  statue  of  the  goddess*. 

On  the  sea-side  there  was  a  grove,  containing 
places  of  exercise  and  shady  walks,  as  well  as 
temples  of  Apollo  and  Venus,  in  which  were 
statues  of  those  deities  in  stone.  Near  the  grove 
were  two  temples  of  Sarapis,  one  of  which  con- 
tained the  monument  of  ^Egyptus,  son  of  Be- 
lus,  and  contiguous  to  the  grove  a  temple  of 
Ceres,  containing  upright  statues  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  and  a  sitting  statue  of  Earth  \  In 
front  of  this  temple  there  was  a  source  of  water*, 
which  was  inclosed  by  a  wall  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  building,  and  had  a  descent  to  it  on 
the  opposite  sided.  The  well  was  consulted,  as 
an  oracle,  which  foretold  the  fate  of  sick  per- 
sons ;  a  mirror  was  suspended,  so  that  the  cir- 
cumference touched  the  water6 ;  prayers  were 
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then  offered  to  Ceres  and  incense  was  burnt, 
after  which  there  were  certain  appearances  in 
the  mirror  indicating  whether  the  sick  person 
would  live  or  die. 

The  modern  Patra  occupies  the  same  site  as 
the  Roman  city.  It  stands  upon  a  ridge  about 
a  mile  long,  which  projects  from  the  falls  of 
Mount  Voidhia  *  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
to  the  westward  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
level,  increasing  in  breadth  from  north  to  south, 
from  a  quarter  to  more  than  half  a  mile.  The 
height  at  the  northern  end  of  the  ridge,  now 
occupied  by  the  castle  of  Patra,  was  the  an- 
cient Acropolis,  of  which  some  pieces  of  the 
walls  are  intermixed  with  the  modern  masonry 
on  the  north-eastern  side.  In  this  direction  the 
castle  is  strengthened  by  a  hollow  lying  between 
it  and  the  other  heights,  which  form  the  con- 
nection with  Mount  Voidhid.  Both  these  and  the 
castle  hill  are  of  the  most  irregular  forms,  being 
cut  into  deep  ravines  by  torrents,  and  broken  into 
white  precipices,  like  those  which  are  seen  in 
many  parts  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mor6a, 
as  well  as  about  Otympia,  EUs,  and  in  the  Island 
of  Zakytho.     It  is  observable  that  all  these 

Greek  mirrors,  were  cir-  as  well  as.  from  representa- 

cular,  with  a  handle,  (      )     tions  of  them  in  sculpture, 
thus :  as  we  know  from  \f  a  Bo*  J»a* . 

many  specimens  of  them 
found  in  ancient  tombs,    ' 1 
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places,  like  Patra  itself,  are  peculiarly  subject 
to  earthquakes.  According  to  all  I  have  ex- 
perienced or  can  learn,  Laconia  is  by  no  means 
so  well  shaken  a  country  \ 

The  ancient  town,  like  the  modern,  covered 
the  slopes  of  the  ridge  which  branches  from 
the  citadel  to  the  south.  The  old  Achaian  city 
seems,  like  the  modern  town,  not  to  have  ex- 
tended nearer  to  the  sea  than  the  foot  of  this 
ridge  :  for  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  that  Alci- 
biades  recommended  to  the  Patrenses  to  con- 
nect the  town  with  the  port  by  means  of  long 
walls  : — on  the  contrary  it  may  be  inferred,  as 
well  from  Pausanias  as  from  many  existing  ves- 
tiges of  Roman  fabrics,  that  the  Augustan  co- 
lony spread  over  the  plain  towards  the  sea.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  Patrae  has 
at  no  period  been  so  large  as  under  the  Roman 
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and  the  general  distribution  of  the  buildings 
thus  known,  the  position  of  each  monument  can 
be  more  nearly  presumed  than  in  most  of  the 
Greek  traveller's  descriptions. 

The  Agora  seems  to  have  been  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  town.  Here  I  observed 
the  remains  of  a  small  construction  of  brick 
upon  a  foundation  of  stone  near  a  fountain  ; 
and  in  the  house  of  the  Imperial  consul,  there 
is  part  of  a  circular  building  of  brick,  which 
may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  Odeium. 

As  the  maritime  quarter  of  the  city  was  to- 
wards the  west,  and  as  Pausanias  descends  from 
the  Acropolis  to  the  Agora,  afterwards  describ- 
ing the  quarter  of  the  theatre  which  was  en- 
tered from  the  Agora  by  the  Gate  of  the 
Heroes,  and  lastly  descending  from  the  Agora 
to  the  Xlfi7)vy  or  harbour,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  quarter  of  the  theatre  was  towards  the 
southern  end  of  the  modern  town.  In  order  to 
search  for  the  monuments  on  the  road  from  the 
Agora  to  the  ancient  harbour,  and  those  around 
the  port,  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
exact  position  of  the  latter.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  coast,  and  by 
some  foundations  of  moles  to  the  southward  of 
the  street  of  magazines,  which  now  borders  the 
sea-beach  of  the  roadsted  :  indeed  it  is  very 
possible  that  all  the  low  marshy  plain  adjacent 
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to  the  magazines  on  the  south,  and  which  ex- 
tends from  thence  towards  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  ridge  of  the  town,  was  anciently 
the  harbour.  I  cannot  conceive,  however,  that 
the  modern  Patrenses  are  correct  in  supposing 
that  the  port  ever  reached  as  far  as  a  Roman 
wall  which  supports  a  terrace  at  that  extremity, 
notwithstanding  there  are  some  holes  in  the  wall, 
in  which,  as  Mr.  Strane  tells  me,  he  remembers 
to  have  seen  rings  and  staples,  supposed  to  have 
been  those  to  which  the  Roman  galleys  were  once 
attached.  I  suspect,  however,  that  his  memory 
deceives  him  j  for  upon  looking  into  Wheler  and 
Spon,  I  find  that  they  describe  the  wall  just  as 
it  is  now,  and  that  Wheler  adds,  that  the  consul, 
Sir  Clement  Harby,  told  him,  "  that  many  in 
the  town  remembered  when  there  was  an  iron 
ring  fastened  to  the  wall,  which  they  supposed 
was  to  tie  vessels  to  j 99  whence  it  would  seem 
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ment."  I  cannot  find  any  remains  of  these 
monuments. 

The  only  position  of  the  ancient  Patrae,  besides 
the  Acropolis,  which  seems  to  be  perfectly  iden- 
tified) is  that  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  described 
by  Pausanias  as  having  adjoined  a  grove  on 
the  sea-side,  serving  as  a  public  walk  to  the 
Patrenses;  and  as  having  had  below  it,  in  front, 
a  source  of  water,  to  which  there  was  a  de- 
scent on  the  side  opposite  to  the  temple.  It  is 
evident  from  the  latter  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  what  Pausanias  says  of  the  oracle,  that  the 
source  was  a  perennial  well,  the  surface  of  which 
was  below  that  of  the  adjacent  ground ;  by 
which  description  the  spring  is  easily  recognized 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town, 
near  the  sea-shore,  to  the  southward  of  the 
magazines.  And  hence  also  it  appears  that  the 
space  between  that  spot  and  the  magazines,  was 
the  situation  of  the  grove  which  contained  the 
public  walks  and  the  temples  of  Venus  and 
Apollo.  There  is  still  a  descent  of  four  steps 
to  the  well,  which  is  under  a  vault  belonging 
to  the  remains  of  a  church  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
patron  saint  of  Patra,  who,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  suffered  martyrdom  at  this  place,  and 
to  whom  Ceres  appears  to  have  resigned  her 
dwelling  *  on  the  abolition  of  paganism.  The 
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church  was  already  a  ruin  in  the  time  of  Spon 
and  Wheler,  but  there  are  still  some  remains  of 
it,  in  which  prayers  are  said  and  incense  burnt, 
as  formerly  to  Ceres ;  i'  is  particularly  resorted 
to  by  all  the  good  Christians  of  Patra  on  the 
festival  of  St  Andrew,  when  they  drink  of  the 
fountain  which  is  an  ayuurpa,  or  holy  water,  of 
the  Saint. 

According  to  Ducange*,  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Patrae  stood  formerly  in  the  citadel, 
and  was  destroyed  by  Guillaume  d  e  Villehar- 
douin,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Achaia 
after  the  Frank  conquest  of  Constantinople  in 
1204.  About  250  years  afterwards  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  Patrae  suffered  another  indignity- 
Thomas,  the  Greek  despot,  finding  himself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  retiring  to  Italy  before  the 
conquering  arms  of  Mahomet  the  Second,  could 
devise  no  more  effectual  mode  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  Pope,  than  to  carry  off  the  head 
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tioned  as  remaining  in  their  original  position, 
there  are  several  portions  of  Doric  and  Ionic 
fluted  columns  forming  part  of  the  modern  ma- 
sonry, as  well  as  some  pieces  of  architraves 
with  triglyphs  and  metopes,  one  of  which  is 
adorned  with  a  patera. 

As  Pausanias  says  that  the  temple  of  JEscu- 
lapius  stood  above  the  Acropolis  near  the  gates 
leading  to  Messatis,  it  seems  evident  that  Mes- 
satis  occupied  a  situation  on  the  ridge  north- 
ward, or  north-eastward  of  the  citadel,  and  as 
Pausanias  also  tells  us  that  Messatis  was  be- 
tween Aroe,  or  the  site  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
Antheia,  the  latter  must  have  been  situated 
still  further  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  in  fact 
very  natural  that  such  strong  and  lofty  positions 
should  have  been  the  places  of  retirement  of 
the  inhabitants  in  those  times  of  insecurity 
which  preceded  the  foundation  of  Patreus,  as 
well  as  when  they  again  dispersed  after  the 
Gallic  invasion  of  Greece. 

The  ruins  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  of  brick, 
which  supplied  the  town  from  the  heights  to 
the  eastward,  are  still  extant  on  that  side  of  the 
castle  hill.  Wheler  met  with  this  aqueduct 
returning  into  town  from  the  monastery  of 
Ierok6mio  *,  which  is  situated  on  those  heights 
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at  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  Patra. 
He  describes  the  aqueduct  as  a  very  high  and 
stately  structure,  having  two  arches  one  above 
another,  and  pilasters  propped  on  both  sides 
with  buttresses.  He  adds,  that  higher  up  the 
stream  were  two  other  (arches)  better  pre- 
served, and  that  they  all  united  two  hills  be- 
tween which  flowed  a  small  stream.  From  the 
same  source  which  filled  the  Roman  aqueduct, 
the  modern  town  is  now  furnished:  but  the 
aqueduct  itself  has  suffered  very  much  since 
the  time  of  Wheler,  only  a  few  of  the  lower 
arches  now  remaining.  Wheler  supposed  the 
stream  in  the  ravine,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
aqueduct,  to  have  been  the  Meilichus;  but  in  this 
he  was  mistaken,  for  it  passes  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town,  and  thence  into  the  sea  to  the 
southward,  whereas  the  Meilichus  joined  the  sea 
between  Patroe  and  Rhium.    I  observed  in  the 
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few  of  the  great  summits,  has  been  little  no- 
ticed by  ancient  authors.  It  seems  evidently, 
however,  to  be  that  Mount  Panachaicum 
where,  in  the  winter  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Social  War%  b.c.  219,  220,  Pyrrhias  the  ^Eto- 
lian  established  himself  at  the  head  of  3000 
iEtolians  and  Eleians,  after  having  made  incur- 
sions upon  the  lands  of  Patrce,  Dyme,  and 
Pharce,  and  from  whence  he  continued  his  de- 
vastations throughout  the  Patraea,  as  well  as 
towards  jEgium  and  Rhium.  This  mountain  is, 
in  fact,  most  conveniently  placed,  as  the  modern 
kleftes  have  discovered,  for  commanding  all  the 
western  part  of  Achaia ;  being  surrounded  by 
the  Achaian  districts  of  Patrae,  iEgium,  and 
Tritaea,  and  being  the  only  great  mountain 
which  belonged  entirely  to  that  province,  it  was 
very  properly  called  Ilavaxaiicov.  The  mari- 
time cities  of  Achaia,  to  the  eastward  of  iEgium, 
possessed  only  the  northern  slopes  of  moun- 
tains, the  summits  of  which  were  in  Arcadia. 

The  Castle  of  Patra  commands  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  prospect.  Nothing  can 
be  more  perfect  in  its  kind  than  the  great 
sweep  of  the  coast,  forming  that  vast  bay  to 
the  south-westward  which  is  separated  by  the 
rich  plain  of  Patra  from  Mount  Panachaicum 
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and  its  branches,  and  which  is  backed  in  the 
view  from  the  castle  by  the  distant  summits  of 
Zacynthus  and  Cevhallenia.  Castle  Tornese  is 
seen  in  this  direction,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
summit  of  Mount  Skop6  in  Z&kytho.  To  the 
northward  the  great  lake,  for  such  is  ?ts  appear- 
ance, which  forms  the  outer  division  oi  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  is  bounded  by  the  mountains 
of  Acmmania  and  JEtoUa$  and  immediately  in 
face  of  Patia  by  the  two  rocky  hills  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  shore,  between  the  lagunes 
of  Mesol6nghi  and  the  straits  of  Rhiwn.  In 
the  latter  direction  the  prospect  is  terminated 
by  the  town  of  'Epakto  and  the  mountains 
above  it,  which  to  the  right  become  blended 
with  the  slopes  of  Panachdicum. 

Patra  is  the  most  populous  town  in  Greece 
southward  of  Io&nnina.  It  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  third  are  Turks, 
the  rest  Greeks  with  a  few  Jews,    There  are 
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nience  of  the  situation  for  European  trade,  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  residence  of  the 
consuls,  and  the  export  of  currants,  which  are 
produced  in  the  plain  of  Patra  in  greater  quan- 
tity than  in  any  part  of  continental  Greece, 
have  attracted  to  this  point  almost  all  the  Euro- 
pean commerce  of  the  Morea,  and  of  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Greece.  The  rising  price  of  cur- 
rants during  the  last  three  years,  has  led  to  an 
increased  cultivation  of  them  in  the  plain  of 
Patra,  which,  beyond  the  gardens  and  olive 
plantations  surrounding  the  outer  houses,  con- 
sists, for  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  town,  of  a  continued  vineyard  of  those 
dwarf  grapes:  they  are  now  in  blossom,  and 
when  the  wind  blows  across  the  plain,  their  per- 
fume is  almost  too  powerful  to  be  agreeable. 

The  average  production  of  currants  at  Zante, 
is  stated  to  me  by  the  consul  to  be  eleven  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  of  Kefaloma  seven  millions,  of 
Patra  five  millions,  of  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  together  with  Mesol6nghi 
and  Vrakh6ri,  in  which  last  place  they  have 
been  introduced  only  of  late,  four  millions.  In 
the  time  of  Wheler,  1675,  they  were  grown  at 
Mesol6nghi,  and  not  at  Patra.  There  is  a  be- 
daat,  or  extraordinary  duty,  of  exportation  of 
two  paras  the  oke,  which  is  commuted  by  Patra 
for  100  purses.    Silk,  the  production  of  Patra, 
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next  in  importance  to  currants,  pays  a  bedaat  of 
nine  piastres  the  oke,  according  to  the  last 
firmahn.  The  other  articles  exported  from  this 
district  are  wool,  wax,  leather,  and  xeSpoicoviu, 
or  juniper  berries,  which  last  are  sent  to  Eng- 
land. The  plain  produces  also  cotton  and  to- 
bacco. 

The  increased  cultivation  of  the  plain  of 
Patra  is  said  to  have  improved  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate,  but  the  excessive  heat  and  the 
marshy  tract  to  the  southward  and  westward  of 
the  town,  still  create  dangerous  fevers  and 
dysenteries  in  summer  and  autumn,  so  that  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Anapli  and  Corinth, 
Patra  is  still  the  most  unhealthy  town  in  the 
Morea.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
fevers  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  wind  from  Mount 
Voidhia,  which,  say  the  people  of  Patra,  is  un- 
wholesome, because  it  is  heavy.    A  Corfiote 
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heated  by  the  effects  of  the  preceding  day: 
and  hence  it  happens  that  a  person  exposing 
himself  in  summer  to  the  night  or  morning  air, 
without  being  well  clothed,  undergoes  the  great- 
est risk  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  fever. 
The  violence  and  heat  of  the  wind  from  the 
gulf,  in  July  and  August,  is  extremely  disagree- 
able also ;  and  it  is  a  common  custom  to  keep 
the  shutters  closed  all  the  day  to  avoid  its  blast. 
Patra  has  proved  fatal  to  a  great  number  of 
new  settlers,  particularly  to  the  French,  who, 
about  forty  years  ago,  had  several  mercantile 
houses  here  :  since  the  revolution  they  have  not 
had  any. 

The  English  consul's  house  is  a  large 
wooden  building  without  much  comfort,  but 
well  adapted  by  its  timber  framing  to  the  fre- 
quent earthquakes  which  occur  here.  The  ex- 
tremes of  lightness  or  solidity  seem  to  be  the  best 
modes  of  construction  in  such  a  country.  The 
ancients  I  believe  adopted  both,  the  former  for 
their  private,  the  latter  for  their  public  edifices. 
I  had  not  been  many  hours  at  Patra  before  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  and  feeling  the 
effects  of  an  earthquake  in  such  a  house  as  the 
consul's.  The  noise  was  tremendous,  but  there 
cannot  be  rtiuch  danger  in  a  structure  of  this  kind, 
at  least  in  any  such  concussions  as  usually  occur 
in  Greece.    The  house  was  built  by  a  French 
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merchant  named  Rosa.  By  a  miracle  it  escaped 
the  plunder  and  destruction  of  the  Albanians 
at  the  end  of  the  Russian  insurrection  in  1770* 
General  Rosa,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  Mf 
Pasha,  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
died,  was  nephew  of  the  merchant. 

The  rugged  hills  behind  the  castle  produce 
a  red  wine,  which  is  very  good  when  made  with 
care  ;  Mr.  Strane  gave  me  some  which  was  not 
inferior  to  port.  The  Greeks  chiefly  employ 
it  to  give  body  to  that  which  is  made  from  the 
watery  grapes  produced  in  low  and  moist  situ- 
ations, after  which,  by  adding  a  little  resin  from 
the  pine-tree,  the  mixture  will  keep  sound  about 
a  year. 

There  are  130  villages  in  the  district  of  Pa- 
tra,  which  extends  to  the  south-westward  as  far 
as  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Eleia.  The 
plain  of  Patra  and  of  the  Feints  contains  three- 
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of  the  crop  a,  which  is  a  third  or  a  half,  accord- 
ing to  the  portion  of  stock  or  instruments  sup- 
plied by  the  proprietor.  This  mode  of  farm- 
ing was  very  common  anciently,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  appears  from  the 
word  ^opT/nyy,  which  was  in  use  in  the  time  of 
Solon  b,  and  from  the  Latin  medietarius,  from 
which  metayer  is  derived.  But  Patra  furnishes 
an  example  of  the  most  expensive  as  well  as  of 
the  poorest  mode  of  agriculture.  The  currant 
vineyards  are  all  cultivated  by  the  owners  by 
means  of  hired  labourers,  who  receive  sixty 
paras  a  day,  without  provisions.  There  are  two 
principal  operations,  one  in  February,  when  the 
soil  is  hoed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  open  the 
roots  of  the  plants  to  the  moisture  of  the  spring, 
at  which  time  the  earth  is  raised  into  little  coni- 
cal heaps  between  the  vines  ;  and  the  second  in 
May,  when  it  is  levelled  again.  In  other  kinds 
of  field-work,  the  price  of  day-labour c  is  forty 
paras,  with  wine.  The  labourers  in  the  plain 
of  Patra  come  chiefly  from  the  district  of  Ka- 
lavryta,  but  in  harvest  there  are  many  islanders 
employed,  as  well  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
Western  Greece. 
When  a  part  of  the  English  army  of  Egypt 
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was  ordered  to  Corfu  and  the  other  islands,  in 
September,  1801,  two  thousand  men  were  des- 
tined for  Patra,  and  barracks  were  ordered  to  be 
built  for  them.  The  Consul  had  constructed 
one  and  Mehm6t  Ag£,  upon  whose  ground  the 
temporary  building  was  erected,  built  a  kiosk, 
which  still  remains  in  a  field  near  the  Roman 
walls  to  the  southward.  In  this  field  Mehm&'s 
labourers  found  lately  in  digging,  six  ancient 
bottle-shaped  cisterns  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, constructed  of  tiles;  the  Aga  ordered 
stones  to  be  placed  over  the  mouths  of  them, 
and  then  covered  them  with  earth. 

A  large  quantity  of  silver  coins  have  been 
brought  to  me  for  sale,  which  have  recently  been 
found  by  a  Zevgatetes  of  Gastuni,  I  believe  at 
Pale6poli  (Elis).  As  the  person  who  brought 
them  wished  to  sell  them  all,  and  the  greater 
part  were  either  of  the  commonest  sort,  Chal- 
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The  waist  is  bound  with  a  thong  tied  in  a  bow : 
the  drapery  of  the  finest  execution.  This  frag- 
ment stands  in  a  tower  which  is  already  cracked, 
and  will  probably  fall  with  the  first  strong  earth- 
quake. The  two  other  statues  are  very  inferior 
in  merit :  one  is  of  a  female  and  below  the  hu- 
man size ;  the  face  is  destroyed,  but  in  other 
respects  the  statue  is  perfect.  The  third  is  of  a 
man,  wanting  the  head  and  shoulders  and  feet ; 
it  is  naked  except  a  fold  of  garment  just  under 
the  neck.  Besides  these  there  is  a  colossal  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  female,  at  a  fountain  just  be- 
low the  castle  on  the  north-eastern  side.  It  is 
double  the  human  size ;  the  face  quite  demo- 
lished :  locks  of  hair  hang  down  on  either 
shoulder,  and  each  breast  is  pierced  with  a 
round  hole.  It  forms  part  of  a  ruined  wall  be- 
longing to  some  building  of  Roman  or  Byzan- 
tine times. 

At  a  mile  or  two  to  the  southward  of  the 
town  stands  the  great  cypress  tree  mentioned  by 
Wheler,  who  states  its  girth  to  have  been 
twenty-one  feet,  at  the  height  of  a  foot  from 
the  ground :  it  is  now  more  than  twenty-three 
in  the  same  place. 

I  rode  one  afternoon  to  the  castle  of  the 
Morea as  the  Turkish  fortress  on  Cape  Rhium 

'  § 

•  to  K«rr{o>  t*k  Mo^ca?,  in  Turkish,  Mora  Kdlesi. 
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is  called.  Like  the  castles  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, it  contains  an  interior  work  which  over- 
looks the  outer.  The  inner  is  a  circular  fort 
with  embrasures  in  the  parapet,  and  appears 
much  older  than  the  exterior  inclosure,  which 
is  quadrangular  and  fortified  with  ravelins 
on  the  two  land  fronts.  If  the  inner  castle 
originally  stood  on  the  shore,  the  sea  has  retired 
about  250  yards  since  it  was  built  j  at  present 
there  is  a  broad  level  between  the  shore  and  the 
outer  wall,  where  boats  might  land  and  escalade 
the  fortress.  The  reality  of  a  gradual  retreat  of 
the  sea  is  affirmed  by  the  natives,  and  appears  very 
probable,  if  we  admit  the  testimony  of  the  an- 
cient authors  as  to  that  great  accumulation  of 
soil  at  the  mouths  of  the  Evenus  and  Achelous, 
which  is  so  strongly  confirmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coast  near  Mesolonghi  and  by  the 
shallows  opposite  to  Cape  Papa.  At  the  strait  of 
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the  seven  stades  of  Thucydides a,  if  we  admit 
the  reality  of  the  progressive  narrowing  of  the 
strait.  Strabo5,  in  stating  the  width  at  five 
stades,  is  more  at  variance  with  the  present  di- 
mensions than  Thuqydides.  Pliny0,  who  says 
that  the  opening  was  nearly  a  mile,  appears  to 
have  taken  his  distance  from  the  Greek  histo- 
rian. One  cannot  but  conclude,  that  here,  as 
at  Navarin,  there  is  some  error  either  in  the 
text  or  in  the  information  of  the  accurate  Athe- 
nian. 

The  castle  of  the  Morea  is  surrounded  by 
marshes  intermixed  with  a  few  plantations  of 
currants,  and  the  land-front  is  protected  by  a 
wet  ditch  communicating  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
Yenitjeir  Aga,  who  commands  the  fortress,  as- 
sures me  that  the  air  is  not  unhealthy,  but  the 
complexion  of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  declare 
the  contrary.  He  chiefly  complains  of  the  vio- 
lent winds  which  blow  through  the  strait  in 
winter,  and  which  make  it  necessary  to  build 
the  houses  very  low  and  sheltered  under  the 
walls.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  have  the 
appearance  of  soldiers.  In  short,  it  is  a  little 
Turkish  fortified  town,  with  a  Greek  suburb, 
situated,  as  usual,  on  the  outside  of  the  walls ;  I 
observed  in  the  fortress  several  good  English 

•  Thucyd.  1.  2.  c.  86.  c  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  4.  c.  2. 

>  Strabo,  p.  335. 
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brass  ordnance  of  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,— 
others  of  Venetian  origin.  Anciently  each  cape 
was  occupied  by  a  temple  of  Neptune  \  and 
within  land,  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest  heights, 
there  was  on  either  side  a  small  town  of  which 
the  temple  was  a  dependency.  The  town  on  the 
iEtolian  side  was  named  Molycria5,  whence  An- 
tirrhium  was  also  called  Rhium  Molycricum0. 
On  the  Peloponnesian  side  stood  Argyra,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Selemnus,  which  joins  the  sea 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  castle d. 

•  Thucyd.  1.  2.  c.  84.—  c>rovM(*t/x£4*oV— Thucjrd. 

Strata,  p.  335.  —  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  84.  86. 

Bceot.  c  31. — Phocic  c  ]  1.  d  Pautan.  Achaic.  c  23. 

b  8trabo,  p.  427- 
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SECOND  JOURNEY. 


ACHAIA.  ELEIA. 

From  Patra  to  Karavostasi. — Olenus.— Dyme. — Teichus. 
— To  Lekhena,  Kastro  Tornese,  and  Gastuni.— Myrtun- 
tium. — Cyllene.— Hyrmine. 

Feb.  16,  1806.  I  embark  at  'Epakto  on  the  out- 
side of  the  town  ;  one  boat  carries  myself  and 
horse,  another  my  baggage :  the  wind  being 
contrary,  we  consume  several  hours  in  working 
up  to  the  Morea  Castle, — disembark  at  the 
village  behind  the  castle,  and,  having  procured 
some  horses  there,  arrive  at  Patra  about  2  p.  m. 

Feb.  17-  Ahmet  Ag£,  brother  of  the  Valide 
Ki&yassy,  and  long  time  v6ivoda  of  Patra,  but 
absent  for  the  last  two  years,  returns  here  to- 
day, having,  contrary  to  the  expectation  or  wish 
of  the  Patrini,  been  reinstated  in  the  govern- 
ment.  The  Valide  died  last  summer,  but  Yusuf 
still  continues  in  the  superintendence  of  her 
property,  which  devolves  to  the  Sultan,  her  son. 
Patra  was  one  of  the  best  of  her  appanages, 
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and  for  this  reason  Yusuf  appointed  his  brother 
to  the  government ;  for  though  it  does  not  pro- 
duce much  in  direct  profit  to  the  administrator 
on  the  spot,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  gained 
in  the  way  of  plunder,  in  which  Ahm6t  has 
always  shewn  himself  expert,  by  engrossing  all 
the  lucrative  part  of  the  several  powers  of  Kadi, 
Dizd£r,  Bolukbashi,  and  Hodj£-bashi.  During 
his  absence  the  place  was  governed  by  a  servant 
of  Yusuf.  Ahm6t  is  received  on  the  sea-side 
by  all  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  is  saluted 
with  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  and  with  discharges 
of  musketry,  while  the  consuls  hoist  their  colours. 

A  new  Musellim  of  Kirlili  comes  in  company 
with  Ahm6t  Aga.  As  soon  as  the  former  Mu- 
sellim had  been  dismissed,  the  robbers  again  made 
their  appearance  in  JEtolia,  or  were  said  to  have 
done  so,  whence  Aty  Pasha  had  an  excuse  for 
sending  his  negro  minister  Yusuf,  with  a  body 
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increasing  in  numbers  for  the  last  year.  He  has 
killed  one  of  the  Kolotr6nis. 

Feb.  22.  A  strong  north-easterly  wind  set  in, 
four  days  ago,  and  still  continues  blowing  out 
of  the  gulf  with  such  fary,  as  to  prevent  all 
arrivals  from  the  westward.  I  set  out  this  fore- 
noon at  10  for  Gastuni,  and  follow  the  sea- 
shore of  that  noble  curve,  which  forms  so  beau- 
tiful an  object  from  Patra,  trending  seven  or 
eight  miles  to  the  south-west,  before  it  turns 
westward,  towards  Dyme  and  Cape  Araxus. 
The  shore  consists  of  a  shingle,  abounding  in 
round  pebbles  ;  it  was  by  practising  with  these 
that  the  slingers  of  Patrae  and  Dyme  acquired 
the  skill  in  slinging,  for  which  they  were  re- 
nowned, and  by  means  of  which  Livy  adds,  that 
they  performed  notable  service  to  the  Romans, 
under  the  Consul  Fulvius,  at  the  siege  of  Samus, 
in  Cephallenia  \  The  left  of  our  road  is  bor- 
dered by  currant  plantations.  This  plant  suc- 
ceeds better  in  a  plain  than  upon  hills,  whence 
it  happens  that  the  wine  made  at  Patra  is 
better  than  in  many  other  places,  where  the 
hills  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  vine,  but  where  its  cultivators,  more  anxious 
about  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
duce, have  preferred  the  plains  for  their  vine- 
yards: at  Patra,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part 
*  Liv.  1.  38.  c.  29. 
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of  the  plain  being  occupied  by  currants,  the 
Greeks  have  been  contented  to  plant  their 
vines  on  the  rugged  hills  behind  the  castle.  A 
stremma  of  currant  plantation,  (i.  e.  a  square  of 
114  Greek  feet  the  side,)  when  the  plants  are 
in  their  prime,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  years  old, 
is  worth  800  or  900  piastres.  According  to 
this  valuation,  even  supposing  half  the  currant 
grounds  in  the  plain  to  be  new,  and  not  worth 
more  than  500  piastres  the  stremma,  the  value 
of  the  plain  will  not  be  less  than  half  a  million 
sterling. 

At  10.54  I  cross  the  mouth  of  the  Lefka, 
anciently  Glaucus,  a  torrent  which  descends 
directly  from  the  highest  parts  of  Mount  Voidhi&, 
crosses  the  plain  in  a  broad  gravelly  bed,  and 
retains  little  or  no  water  in  the  summer. 

At  11.30  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  plain, 
where  low  hills,  the  continuation  of  the  range 
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road  leads  along  a  narrow  level,  between  the 
low  hills  and  the  sea,  until  we  approach  the 
Pehrus.  This  river  is  now  called  Kamenitza, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  from  a  village  of 
that  name  on  its  bank,  which  Wheler*  erro- 
neously writes  Mammenitza,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
After  emerging  from  the  ravine  of  Nezerd,  the 
river  bends  towards  Mount  Movri,  which  is  a 
great  root  of  Mount  'Olono,  projecting  from 
the  central  summit  of  the  mountain  into  the 
Eleian  plain.  After  having  skirted  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  the  river  turns  towards  the  sea, 
which  it  joins  at  the  Akhaies,  two  villages  be- 
longing to  Seid  Agd,  chief  Aykn  of  Patra,  and 
the  greatest  territorial  proprietor  there.  The 
lands  of  these  two  villages  lying  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kamenitza,  and  which  are  irrigated  by 
its  waters,  produce  rice,  cotton,  arab6stari,  and 
small  kalamb6kki ;  the  remainder  of  the  arable 
bears  wheat  and  barley.  The  river  is  wide 
and  deep,  although  no  rain  has  fallen  for  some 
weeks.  I  cross  it  at  1.25,  and  soon  afterwards, 
turning  out  of  the  straight  road  to  the  left,  ascend 
a  small  height,  on  which  is  the  village  of  Kato, 
or  Paled,  Akhaia,  containing  twenty  or  thirty 
families.    The  word  Kato  distinguishes  it  from 

•  Wheler's  Travels,  p.  292. 
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another  village,  higher  up  the  river ;  the  Paled 
it  derives  from  some  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
exist  in  the  surrounding  fields. 

In  the  village  I  find  a  fragment  of  inscription, 
containing  the  name  of  Pharae,  a  most  puzzling 
document,  as  it  formed  part  of  a  monument 
raised  by  that  city,  in  commemoration  of  the 
merits  of  some  individual,  and  was  not  likely 
therefore  to  have  been  erected  anywhere  but  in 
the  city  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
strongest  testimony  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias  % 
that  this  was  the  situation,  not  of  Pharae,  but 
of  Olenus  ;  Pausanias  adding,  that  Pharse  was 
seventy  stades  distant  from  the  sea.  We  must 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  stone,  which  is  not 
large,  and  forms  part  of  a  modern  building,  has, 
upon  some  occasion,  been  transported  hither 
from  the  site  of  Pharae.  Five  or  six  yards  be« 
hind  the  village  there  is  a  ridge  in  the  plain, 
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tioned  by  Strabo,  seems,  by  the  silence  of  Pau- 
sanias,  no  longer  to  have  existed  in  his  time. 
The  abandonment  of  the  site  may  be  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece ;  for  when 
the  Achaic  league  was  revived  after  its  tempo- 
rary dissolution  by  the  power  of  the  Macedo- 
nian kings,  the  Olenii  refused  to  join  it1, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Olenus  was  still 
at  that  time  a  place  of  some  importance.  On 
deserting  their  city,  the  Olenii  settled  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Dyme,  Peirae,  and  Eury- 
teiae\ 

Peire,  it  may  be  presumed  from  the  name, 
stood  upon  the  river  Peirus,  in  the  plain  between 
Olenus  and  Pharae ;  this  position  below  Pharae 
is  probable,  as  well  from  the  vicinity  to  Olenus, 
implied  in  the  fact  of  the  emigration  of  the 
Olenii  thither,  as  from  the  name  having  been 
written  IIelpai9  for  Pausanias0  tells  us,  that 
the  river  which  at  the  sea  was  named  Flelpo* 
was  at  Pharae  called  nUposr.  Whence  it  would 
seem  that  Peirae  was  nearer  to  the  sea  than  Phare. 
The  main  stream  is  joined  in  the  plain  by  an- 
other from  the  southward,  which  answers  to  the 
Teutheas  of  Strabo.  Apano  Akhaia,  which 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  this  tributary,  one 
hour  distant  from  the  lower  Akhaia,  may  be 

•  Strabo,  p.  384.  Achaic.  c.  18. 

b  Strabo,  p.  386.— Pausan.       c  Pausan.  Achaic.  c.  22. 
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the  site  of  the  town  called  Teuthea,  near  which 
there  was  a  temple  of  Diana  Nemidia*.  The 
river  Teutheas  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
joined  by  another  called  Caucon. 

I  am  informed  that  some  vestiges  of  an  an- 
cient site  are  found  on  or  near  the  left;  bank  of 
the  Kamenitza,  between  Preves6  and  Tsari: 
as  this  position  corresponds  tolerably  well  with 
the  distance  of  Pharae  from  Patrae,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Peirus,  namely  150  stades  from 
the  former  and  seventy  stades  from  the  latter, 
one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  vestiges  are  those 
of  Pharae.  Pharae,  like  Tritaea  and  Dyme,  was 
made  a  dependency  of  Patrae  by  Augustus.  In 
the  time  of  Pausanias  there  remained  a  spa- 
cious Agora  of  the  ancient  fashion  b,  contain- 
ing a  bearded  Hermes  Agoraeus  in  marble,  of 
no  great  size,  which  was  oracular,  and  a  foun- 
tain called  Hama,  which,  as  well  as  the  fish  con- 
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a  grove  of  plane  trees,  some  of  which  were  hoi- 
low,  and  so  large  that  persons  dined  and  slept 
in  them.  Fifteen  stades  from  the  city  there 
was  a  grove  of  bay  trees  sacred  to  the  Dioscuri, 
whose  statues  had  been  carried  to  Rome a. 

From  the  village  of  Lower  Akhaia  there  is  an 
interval  of  8  minutes  to  the  khan  of  Seid  Aga, 
which  stands  in  the  direct  road  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  sea-side.  It  was  lately  built  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  two  Akhaies  to  save  the  in- 
habitants from  the  expense  of  Konaks.  Here  be- 
gins a  forest  of  oaks,  which  extends  to  the  Mavra 
Vuna,  or  Black  Hills,  and  nearly  to  Cape  Papa. 
I  leave  the  khan  at  8,  and  immediately  enter  the 
forest.  The  oaks  are  crooked,  and  none  of  them 
are  handsome  trees,  though  some  are  of  a  con- 
siderable size.  The  sea  is  at  a  small  distance 
to  the  right,  to  the  left  is  the  great  level  which 
extends  as  far  as  the  hills  near  Cape  Kat&kolo. 
The  soil  is  excellent  but  quite  uncultivated} 
there  are  large  flocks  of  sheep,  but,  from  the 
khan  of  Seid  Ag&  to  Karavostasi,  where  we  ar- 
rive at  4.35,  I  see  no  signs  of  inhabitants,  except 
a  few  huts  made  of  mud  and  wicker  for  the 
shepherds.    Karavostasi  b  is  a  met6khi  belong- 

•  Both  in  this  instance  and  Tp»Ta7«* Xryot/tw,]  that  the  sta- 
in that  relating  to  the  statue  t  lies  had  been  carried  to  Rome, 
of  Minerva  at  Tritaea,  Pau-  as  if  he  was  half  afraid  of 
nmias  says  only,  that  the  peo-  committing  the  fact  to  paper, 
pie  asserted,  ^iV»^po/<pacr»i' —  b  KapctGoffTaa-iOf. 
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ing  to  one  of  the  convents  of  Nezerd.  It  is 
situated  between  a  woody  cape  and  the  Mavra 
Vuna,  which  are  similarly  clothed,  but  it  is  nearer 
to  the  former.  The  Mavra  Vuna*  terminate 
to  the  northward  in  Cape  Papa,  between  which 
and  Karavost&si  there  is  a  large  lagoon:  a 
mile  beyond  the  village  a  narrow  opening  in 
the  hills  leads  from  the  village  to  the  lake. 
The  fishery  is  worth  seven  or  eight  purses 
a  year ;  boats  enter  it  from  the  sea  through 
a  boghaz,  or  opening.  Papa,  pronounced  by 
the  Turks  Baba,  is  a  low  round  peninsular 
height  crowned  with  a  chapel,  separated  from 
the  Mavra  Vuna  by  the  lake  and  by  the  ad- 
jacent low  ground. 

Near  Karavostasi,  on  the  eastern  side,  I  find 
several  remains  of  Hellenic  masonry,  others  be- 
low the  village  towards  the  lagoon  ;  and  in  all 
the  fields  around  the  village  fragments  of 
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numbers  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  between 
the  eighty  stades  and  forty ;  but  the  time  dis- 
tance, compared  with  the  stades,  would  indicate 
a  slower  movement  than  usual,  which  I  was  not 
sensible  of.  I  have  little  doubt  that  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  have  underrated  the  distances,  as  my 
construction  will  not  give  less  than  sixteen  geo- 
graphical miles  in  direct  distance  from  Patra  to 
Cape  Papa* 

The  distance  of  Karavost&si  from  Cape  Papa 
agrees  with  Strabo's  sixty  stades 1  between 
Dyme  and  Cape  Araxus ;  nor  is  his  remark  as 
to  Dyme  having  been  harbourless b  opposed  to 
the  inference  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
modern  name  Karavostasi,  signifying  a  station 
for  ships,  for  the  latter  has  a  reference  only  to 
modern  navigation,  for  the  purposes  of  which 
Cape  Papa  furnishes  a  very  convenient  shelter, 
when  a  southerly  wind  prevents  vessels  from 
proceeding  in  that  direction  ;  to  the  ancients, 
on  the  contrary,  the  lagoon,  the  ridge  which  se- 
parates it  from  the  sea,  and  the  long  sandy 
beach  were  not  favourable  to  the  construction 
of  those  artificial  moles  or  of  the  cothons,  or 
basins,  which  were  customary  among  them.  The 
decline  of  Dyme  is  to  be  dated,  like  that  of  so 
many  other  Grecian  cities,  from  the  first  Roman 


•  Strabo,  p.  337- 
VOL.  II. 
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wars  in  Greece  j  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  favoured  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Romans 1 ;  and  was  already 
in  a  half  deserted  state  when  a  colony  of  the 
Cilician  pirates,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Pom- 
pey,  was  sent  here  b.  Augustus  attached  Dyme, 
together  with  Pharae  and  Tritaea,  to  the  Roman 
colony  of  Patrae :  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines 
it  preserved  little  more  than  a  temple  and  very 
ancient  statue  of  Minerva ;  a  sanctuary  of  Din- 
dymene  and  Attes,  and  monuments  of  its  an- 
cient heroes  Sostratus  and  CEbotas;  the  for* 
mer  of  these  was  a  companion  of  Hercules; 
the  latter  was  the  first  of  the  Achaians  who 
gained  a  victory  at  01ympiac :  the  distich  upon 
his  statue  in  the  Altis,  which  Pausanias  has  pre- 
served,  shews  that  before  the  Ionic  migration 
the  city  was  called  Paleia.  The  name  of  Dyme, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  was  derived  from  its 
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coast  and  mountains  of  MtoUay  as  well  as  of 
the  roadstedof  Mesolonghi*,  with  the  coast  as  far 
as  Oxia  and  Kurtzolari,  two  conspicuous  rocky 
peaks,  anciently  called  the  Oxeiaeb,a  name  which 
is  correctly  descriptive  of  them.  Strabo,  however, 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  them  both  to  be 
islands,  unless  we  imagine  the  sea  to  have  re- 
treated from  this  coast  more  rapidly  than  I  think 
possible.  Kurtzolari  is  a  mountain  of  the  main 
land  opposite  to  the  island  still  called  Oxia  or 
Oxid.  In  the  opposite  direction,  or  inland  from 
Karavost&si,  is  seen  the  whole  ridge  of  Oiono. 
In  a  lofty  situation,  upon  Mount  Movri,  stands 
the  monastery  of  Filokali,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  same  mountain,  towards  the  south-western 
end,  the  village  of  Ori61os. 

Feb.  28. — I  leave  Karavostasi  this  morning 
at  8,  and  in  forty  minutes  arrive  at  the  Castle 
of  Kallogrid,  situated  on  the  last  height  of  the 
Mavra  Vuna  towards  the  south,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  chain  of  lagoons  similar  to  that 
of  Cape  Papa,  which  extend  almost  as  far  as 
Glar6ntza,  the  ancient  Cyllene.  Kallogrid  oc- 
cupies a  rocky  hill  about  100  yards  in  length, 

■  It  has  been  the  practice  of    a  word  media  Grceciiatis,  gig- 
late,  even  among  the  Greeks,    nifying  "a  place  in  the  midst 
to  write  this  name  Missolon-    of  a  wilderness." 
ghi.    We  might  as  well  say       b      'Ofcou. — Strabo,  pp. 
Miftsopotamia.  Mtvotiyyio*  is    458,  459. 
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the  entire  summit  of  which  is  enclosed  by  a 
massy  wall  faced  with  large  shapeless  masses  of 
stone,  put  together  without  cement,  but  filled 
within  with  small  fragments  and  mortar.  There 
exist  also  some  remains  of  walls  and  towers  con- 
structed entirely  of  small  stones,  the  repairs  ap- 
parently of  a  later  age.  Although  the  masonry 
of  the  more  ancient  part  of  these  ruins  is  not 
in  the  usual  Hellenic  style,  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  and  the  massy  facing,  are  of  a  kind 
which  has  not  been  employed  in  this  country 
since  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  I  can- 
not hesitate  therefore  in  believing  that  they 
are  the  ruins  of  Teichus,  a  castle  of  the  Dy- 
maei,  which  was  taken  from  them  in  the  So- 
cial War,  b.c.  220,  by  Euripidas,  the  ^Etolian,, 
who  commanded  the  Eleians,  and  which  was 
retaken  in  the  following  year  by  Philip1,  for 
Teichus  is  described  by  Polybius  as  a  fortress 
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he  made  war  on  the  Eleians.  It  is  true  that 
Folybius  further  remarks,  that  Teichus  was 
near  A  rax  us  \  whereas,  in  fact,  Kallogrid  is 
nearer  to  Karavostasi,  the  site  of  Dyme,  than 
to  Cape  Papa  ;  but  perhaps  all  the  hills  which 
form  so  conspicuous  a  geographical  feature  in 
the  western  extremity  of  Achaia  were  called 
Araxus,  as  well  as  the  cape  itself.  No  other 
name  at  least  is  to  be  found  for  them  in  ancient 
history. 

The  lake  below  Kallogria  has  an  opening  to 
the  sea,  and  a  fishery,  which  lets  for  600  pias- 
tres a  year.  It  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
sandy  strip  of  land  which  is  covered  with  a 
thick  forest  of  strofiliab,  the  species  of  pine 
which  produces  the  esculent  seed c  eaten  like 
almonds,  and  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  them 
in  Greek  cookery.  The  greater  part  of  the 
pine  nuts  of  this  forest  is  sent  to  the  opposite 
islands.  The  wood  is  much  esteemed  for  ship 
building,  but  that  of  the  common  7re5*o*,  or 
pinus  maritima,  is  more  in  use  for  that  purpose, 
the  tree  being  more  common. 

We  quit  the  castle  at  9«7>  and  in  little  more 
than  half  an  hour  have  a  met6khi  of  Mega- 
spflio  on  the  right,  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  At 
10.6  cross  a  river  flowing  from  Mount  Movri 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ori6los.    It  does  not 

a  wmp*  to»  *Ap»{o>.  b  pinus  pinea.  e  xovxovpeipt* 
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fail  in  summer,  and  after  rains  in  winter  often 
does  mischief:  it  is  now  of  considerable  width, 
but  not  deep.  This  being  the  largest  stream  in 
the  Eleia,  north  of  the  Peneius,  must,  I  think, 
be  the  ancient  Larissus,  which  divided  Achaia 
from  Eleia,  though  its  distance  from  Dyme  is 
only  fifty  stades,  instead  of  the  300  or  the  400 
which  are  found  in  the  MSS.  of  Pausanias,  and 
which,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  must  be 
erroneous,  as  the  Alpheius  itself  is  not  so  far 
from  Dyme.  In  another  place  Pausanias  states 
the  distance  from  the  city  Elis  to  the  Larissus  at 
157  stades,  which,  as  it  gives  a  correct  rate  to  the 
stade  measured  on  the  map,  confirms  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Larissus  with  the  river  of  Oriolos.  At 
the  river  we  regain  the  great  road  from  Patra 
to  Gastuni,  which  we  had  left  at  Akhaia. 
From  Karavostasi  our  road  has  continued  to 
pass  among  oak-trees  as  before  we  arrived  at 
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its  name  from  this  village :  the  lagoon  is  separated 
from  the  lake  of  Kallogria  by  a  narrow  branch 
of  the  plain,  through  which  there  is  a  stream  of 
communication,  flowing,  if  I  am  not  misin- 
formed, out  of  the  northern  into  the  southern 
lake  ;  whence  it  would  seem  that  the  discharge 
of  the  Larissus  into  the  sea,  is  not  directly 
through  the  lake  of  Kallogria,  but  at  the  place 
where  the  lake  of  A\f  Tjeleb^  opens  into  the 
sea.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  all 
these  lagoons  are  comparatively  of  recent  form- 
ation, as  I  suppose  that  at  Old  Navarin  to  have 
been ;  for  there  is  no  mention  in  ancient  history 
of  any  but  that  of  Letrini,  near  the  modern 
town  of  Pyrgo. 

The  plain  now  becomes  more  open,  but  is  still 
uncultivated,  except  around  the  villages,  which 
however  are  more  frequent.  At  1 1 .30  arrive  at 
Monoladha,  a  met6khi  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Taxiarches a  which  is  situated  three  hours  above 
Vostitza.  Monolddha  is  a  village  of  twenty  or  thir- 
ty families,  with  a  large  pyrgo,  entered  by  a  high 
flight  of  steps  and  a  drawbridge  like  that  of 
Alf  Tjeleby.  Leaving  it  at  12.50,  we  cross,  at 
12.58,  a  small  stream  called  Verga  (rod),  run- 
ning towards  the  lakes.  The  neighbouring 
lands  produce  rice,  flax,  and  maize.  At  1.42 
cross  another  small  stream.  The  plain  is  in 
some  places  marshy  and  overgrown  with  mas- 

•  St.  Michael. 
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tic  bushes  and  squills,  in  others,  it  is  clothed 
only  with  grass,  furnishing  pasture  for  sheep. 
At  2.25  we  have  on  the  right  the  beginning  of 
another  great  lagoon,  which  extends  for  several 
miles  along  the  shore  towards  Lekhena  and 
Glar6ntza ;  it  is  called  Kotykhi :  its  fishery  is 
said  to  be  less  valuable  than  that  of  Papa,  where 
the  largest  fish  are  caught. 

Kunupeli  is  a  little  rocky  height  and  cape  on 
the  coast,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  Spili6tiko 
met6khi,  which  we  passed  at  9-40.  There  is  a 
ruined  tower  at  Kunupeli,  and  a  magazine,  a 
source  of  hot  salt  water,  a  few  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity, and  a  port  which  affords  good  shelter 
from  easterly  winds ;  a  ship  is  now  lying  there. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  place  I  cannot  dis- 
cover. At  2.25  we  have  the  small  village  of 
Mazi  half  a  mile  on  the  left :  at  2.41  Return,  a 
large  village,  is  at  the  same  distance  on  the 
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them  surrounded  with  a  mulberry  ground  or  fruit 
garden.  In  a  large  church  I  find  many  ancient 
squared  blocks:  others  also  in  the  wall  sur- 
rounding the  churchyard.  The  gallery  or  por- 
tico of  the  church  is  supported  by  four  columns 
of  gray  granite,  which,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  place,  were  brought  many  years  ago 
from  Kionia,  a  place  near  Mazi.  The  name  of 
Ki6nia*  seems  to  shew  that  it  was  an  ancient 
site,  though  I  am  informed  that  little,  or  nothing, 
is  to  be  seen  there  at  present.  Its  position  cor- 
responds with  that  of  Myrtuntium  the  Homeric 
Myrsinus,  which  Strabo  places  in  the  road  from 
Elis  to  Dyme,  at  seventy  stades  from  the  former. 
Strabo  adds,  indeed,  that  Myrtuntium  was  upon 
the  seab;  but  this  must  either  be  an  error  in  the 
text,  or  in  the  geographer's  information ;  for  it 
is  obvious  that  no  part  of  the  road  from  Elis  to 
Dyme  could  have  passed  near  the  sea.  Entering 
Lekhena,  I  found  all  the  shops  shut,  and  the 
people  either  ranged  on  seats  before  the  doors 
of  the  houses,  or  dancing,  singing,  roaring,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  drunk,  men,  women,  and 
children,  this  being  the  last  day  of  Carnival. 
The  road  from  Lekhend  to  Gasttini  passes  by 
Andravidhac,  where  are  said  to  be  many  frag- 
ments of  ancient  architecture  in  the  churches 

*  Columns.  b  twl  0»AaTT»».  c  'Arr^a&Ja. 
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and  houses;  and  by  Kavasula*  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Peneius,  between  which  and  Gasttini  the 
road  crosses  the  river. 

Feb.  24.  Move  from  Lekhend  at  8,  and  ride 
direct  for  the  castle  of  Khlemutzi :  at  8.18  An- 
dravidha  is  one  mile  and  a  half  on  the  left,  next 
to  Lekhend,  the  most  considerable  town  in  the 
district:  traverse  a  plain  tolerably  well  culti- 
vated, principally  with  flax:  8.36  pass  through 
Suliman-aga,  a  small  village.  At  9-2  through 
Neo  Kh6ri,  belonging  to  Shemseddin  Bey,  of 
Gastuni,  who  has  a  handsome  pyrgo  here:  9.6 
the  road  to  Glarentza  turns  to  the  right.  As 
we  are  now  nearly  opposite  to  Pale6poli,  (Elis9) 
and  have  travelled  about  five  hours  from  the 
river  of  Ori61o,  that  stream  is  evidently  the 
Larissus  /  for  the  157  stades  which  Pausanias 
places  between  Elis  and  the  Larissus  will  answer 
exactly  to  the  five  hours.    We  now  begin  to 
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under  a  round  height  which  crowns  the  ridge, 
and  upon  the  western  side  of  which  height,  look- 
ing towards  Zakytho  and  Kefalonia,  stands  the 
ruined  castle  called  Kastro  Tornese.  The  name  of 
Khlemutzi*  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Romaic 
word  %X€/tof,  or  y\o/j,os9  or  ^eX/uo?,  which  we 
often  find  attached  in  Greece  to  hills  of  a  regu- 
lar form. 

The  gardens  attached  to  the  cottages  of  the 
village  have  fences  made  of  the  American  aloe, 
two  or  three  of  which  are  in  blossom.  They 
are  much  smaller  than  the  same  plant  in  Sicily, 
and  not  above  half  the  size  of  the  agave  Ameri- 
cana in  the  West  Indies.  According  to  the 
people  of  Khlemutzi,  the  plant  bears  a  flower 
once  in  two  years,  and  never  dies,  whence  they 
call  it  athanatos.  This  undoubtedly  is  an  erro- 
neous idea,  though  it  is  a  very  natural  one,  as 
the  reproduction  is  from  a  shoot  of  the  old  plant, 
which  dies  soon  after  it  has  flowered. 

Kastro  Tornese  standing  on  a  height  sur- 
rounded by  plains  or  by  the  sea,  and  hence 
easily  recognized  at  a  great  distance,  is  one  of 
the  finest  geographical  stations  in  Greece.  It 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  Elis,  western 
Achaia,  and  the  coast  of  JEtolia9  with  the  islands 
Zaa/nthus,  Cephallenia,  Ithaca,  tlie  Echhnades, 
and  Oxetos.  From  its  commanding  position,  with 
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regard  to  the  channels  of  Z&kytho  and  Kefa- 
Ionia,  as  well  as  towards  the  plains  of  the  Eleia> 
it  would  be  an  important  military  station  in  any 
other  hands  than  those  of  the  Turks.  Though 
in  ruins,  and  neither  guarded  nor  armed  with 
cannon,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  respectable 
fortresses  in  Greece,  and  might  easily  be  made 
defensible,  being  small  with  a  double  inclosure, 
and  in  a  very  repairable  state.  The  keep  is  a 
long  irregular  hexagon  without  any  towers: 
the  long  sides  of  the  hexagon  are  two  thick  pa- 
rallel walls,  about  thirty  feet  asunder,  between 
which  there  were  two  stories  of  apartments  built 
upon  arches.  There  are  large  windows  looking 
towards  the  interior  of  the  castle,  and  smaller 
looking  outwards.  The  fortress,  which  was 
probably  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  seems 
afterwards  to  have  been  converted  into  a  mo- 
nastery ;  for  I  perceive  the  remains  of  the  paint- 
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lerbegs  were  Albanian  chieftains ;  forChalcocon- 
dylas  relates,  that  the  Turks  took  Sandamerio 
and  other  places  in  this  part  of  the  Morea,  from 
the  Albanians,  though  he  does  not  name  Khlo- 
nmtza.  Coronelli  has  given  a  view  of  the  fortress, 
which  I  think  could  never  have  had  any  resem- 
blance to  the  reality.  We  may  infer,  however, 
from  the  minaret  which  he  represents  in  one 
angle,  that  before  the  Venetians  took  the  place  in 
the  year  1685,  the  Turks  had  converted  some  part 
of  the  castle  into  a  mosque.  At  Gastuni  I  was 
told  that  the  name  of  Tornese  was  derived  from 
the  Lire  Tornesi,  or  livres  Tournois,  which  were 
coined  here  by  the  Frank  princes  of  the  country 
before  the  Turkish  conquest;  and  that  the 
castle  was  built  by  Count  T&vTefpes  (so  my  in- 
formant wrote  the  name),  who  possessed  the 
country  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  French. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Khlemutzi,  two 
miles  in  direct  distance,  and  bearing  n.  14°  e. 
by  compass  from  Castle  Tornese,  is  the  port  of 
Glarentza,  or  Glar&ntza,  and  the  remains  of  a 
ruined  castle  apparently  of  the  same  date  as 
Tornese.  Glarentza,  softened  by  the  Italians 
into  Chiarenza,  once  gave  name  to  a  Venetian 
duchy,  but  it  appears  from  Coronelli  to  have 
retained  nothing,  in  the  time  of  the  last 
Venetian  conquest  of  the  Morea,  1685,  but 
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ditches  and  other  slight  traces  of  its  former  im- 
portance :  it  is  now  only  a  desert  harbour,  where 
some  rocks  furnish  a  retreat  for  boats.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Glar6ntza  is  the  ancient 
Cyllene,  as  there  is  no  other  harbour  on  this 
coast,  except  that  of  Kunupeli,  which  is  too  far 
to  the  north  to  have  been  the  port  of  Etis*\ 
whereas  Glar6ntza,  in  its  distance  from  Pa- 
le6poli,  agrees  exactly  to  the  120  stades  which 
Strabob  and  Pausanias*  agree  in  stating  to 
have  been  the  interval  between  Elis  and  Cyl- 
lene. In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  Cyllene  still  pos- 
sessed temples  of  iEsculapius  and  Venus ;  but 
the  deity  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  among 
them  was  Hermes,  who  was  represented  by 
his  symbol,  upon  a  basis4.  Pausanias  is  silent 
as  to  the  ivory  statue  of  iEsculapius,  by  Colo- 
tas,  of  which  Strabo  speaks  in  terms  of  ad* 
miration.    We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  it 
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Pausanias  describes,  must  have  been  chiefly  in- 
debted  to  art  for  its  advantages. 

Below  Kastro  Torn6se,  to  the  left  of  the  vil- 
lage, there  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  similar,  in 
its  construction,  to  that  of  the  castle.  It  is 
called  the  Englishman's  Wall  \  and  is  said  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  an  English  go- 
vernor. The  most  projecting  point  of  the 
heights  of  Khlemutzi  towards  the  sea,  is  to  the 
s*w.  of  Castle  Tornese :  this  point  is  opposite  to 
Cape  Vasilik6,  in  Zakytho,  and  here  the  chan- 
nel is  narrowest.  A  little  on  the  right  of  the 
projection,  a  rivulet  called  Linzi  joins  the  sea : 
It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill,  and  flows 
through  a  little  cultivated  vale,  in  which  it  is 
joined  by  two  or  three  other  rivulets  from  simi- 
lar smaller  valleys. 

Below  Khlemutzi,  and  not  far  from  the  Cape 
of  Glar6ntza,  there  is  a  small  island  called  Kav- 
kalidhab,  and  some  rocky  shoals,  which,  to- 
gether, correspond  exactly  to  the  vtjtriov  /ecu  ppa- 
gca  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  having  been  near 
Cape  Chelonatas,  which  promontory  he  places 

•  *tof  "iyjtXi'cror.  supposed  to  be  the  Hasselquis- 

b  KavxaXtt*.  —  Kavx<x\U  tia  ^Egyptiaca.   K*vKa\tt*  18 

was  the  name  of  a  plant  still  the  name  of  a  plant  among 

which  is  mentioned  by  Dios-  the  modern  Greeks,  but  pro- 

corides,  Theophrastus,   and  bably  not  the  same  as  the  an- 

Galen,  and  which  Dr.  Sibthorp  cient  caucalis. 
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to  the  southward  of  Cyllene'.  According 
to  Pliny,  Chelonatas  was  two  miles  distant 
from  Cyllene b,  which,  as  it  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Strabo,  identifies  the  cape  as  that 
now  caUed  Cape  Glar£ntza.  It  appears  from 
Strabo,  that  the  name  of  Ormina,  or  Hyrmina, 
was  applied,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  to  the  whole 
hill  or  peninsula  of  Khiemutzi,  for  he  describes 
it  as  a  hilly  promontory  near  Cyllene6.  I  con- 
ceive the  fact  to  have  been,  that  originally  the 
name  Chelonatas  was  given  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula, now  called  Khiemutzi,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  tortoise,  and  that  the  Homeric 
Hyrmine  occupied  the  central  and  commanding 
position  of  Kastro  Tornese ;  that,  in  process  of 
time,  the  name  of  the  town,  which  had  ceased 
to  exist,  was  applied  to  the  whole  promontory, 
and  that  of  Chelonatas  to  the  particular  cape,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  bay  of  Cyllene. 
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mouth,  and,  after  crossing  a  peninsular  level, 
again  arrive  upon  its  margin,  where  it  makes  a 
great  turn  eastward,  just  below  Gastuni:  we 
follow  the  left  bank  for  a  short  space,  and  enter 
Gastuni  at  3.55,  where  I  again  lodge  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  S.  S.  complains  to  me,  that  in 
the  Mor6a  it  is  becoming  daily  more  rare  among 
the  rich  Greeks  to  give  their  children  any  edu- 
cation, and  this  want  of  encouragement  to 
schoolmasters  makes  it  difficult  to  find  any  good 
ones.  The  proesti  \  he  observes,  are  the  ruin 
of  the  nation  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else.  In 
the  Morea,  where  so  many  Greeks  have  autho- 
rity, they  naturally  become,  under  the  Ottoman 
system,  a  sort  of  Christian  Turks,  with  the  usual 
ill  qualities  of  slaves  who  have  obtained  power. 
The  chief  proofs  among  them  of  a  good  birth 
and  genteel  education,  are  dissimulation  and  the 
art  of  lying  with  a  good  grace ;  which  they  seem 
often  to  exercise  rather  with  a  view  of  shewing 
their  ability  in  this  way,  than  with  any  settled 
design.  When  I  have  taxed  a  Greek  with 
falsehood  on  some  occasion,  the  answer  has 
been — "  Why  you  know  I  must  say  something." 
The  other  day,  at  St.  Luke's,  I  complained  to 
the  Igumenos  of  the  false  account  of  the  dis- 
tance which  his  brother  abbot  at  Dobo  had  given 


a  The  word  vpitrrol  is  used  fication  as  the  ancient  r^ot- 
exactly  with  the  same  signi-  <tt£ti?. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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me:  "That  was  nothing}"  he  replied,  "he 
knew  very  well  your  Excellency*  was  deter- 
mined to  go  to  that  village,  and  therefore  told 
you  the  distance  was  shorter  than  the  reality, 
not  to  alarm  you."  In  other  words,  he  wished 
to  get  rid  of  me,  which  was  natural  enough,  as 
he  had  found,  by  experience,  that  such  casual 
guests  were  both  troublesome  and  costly,  and 
had  never  before  seen  any  travellers  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  defraying  their  expenses. 
Though  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  disgusted 
with  these  things,  one  can  hardly  blame  the 
Greeks  for  them;  for  what  other  arms  have 
they  against  their  oppressors?  Under  such  a 
cruel  tyranny,  deceitfulness  unavoidably  be- 
comes a  national  characteristic :  a  Greek  will 
often  answer  the  simplest  question  by  a  false- 
hood, for  the  mere  purpose  of  gaining  time  to 
reflect  on  the  most  advantageous  mode  of 
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Geography  of  the  Eleia  Proper,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
War. — Buprasium,  Petra  Olenia,  Mount  Scollis, 
Aleisium.  —  Geography  of  the  Pisatis.  —  Letrini, 
Pheia,  Promontory  Ichthys,  Heracleia,  Salmon e, 
Dyspontium,  Cycesium,  Marganeje,  Amphjdoli, 
Mount  Pholoe,  Epitalium,  Lasio,  Acrorbia,  Thala- 
mm. — Geography  of  Triphylia. — Epeium,  Bolax, 
Phrixa*  Pisa,  Scillus. 

The  ancient  geography  of  the  Eleia  is  more 
obscure  and  difficult  to  trace  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  :  the  following 
are  the  causes  of  this  difficulty.  The  city  of 
Elis,  after  it  had  obtained  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  Olympian  festival,  rapidly  absorbed 
Ate  wealth  and  population  of  the  ancient  cities 
both  of  Eleia  and  Triphylia,  so  that  the  chief 
public  monuments  of  the  province  were  col- 
lected at  Olympia  and  Elis,  and  few  of  those 
remains  of  antiquity  which  elsewhere  constitute 
the  evidence  of  an  ancient  site  are  here  to  be 
found. 

Secondly,  the  soil  of  Eleia  being  either  sandy, 
or  argillaceous,  or  a  rich  mould,  and  stone  being 
found  only  in  the  mountains,  the  public  works 
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were  seldom  of  so  solid  a  construction  as  in 
other  parts  of  Greece,  where  the  ancient  walls 
are  almost  as  lasting  as  the  rocks  on  which  they 
are  so  often  found  to  stand.  The  scarcity  of 
stone  rendering  the  remains  of  such  of  the 
ancient  buildings  as  were  formed  of  that  mate- 
rial so  much  the  more  valuable  for  the  use 
of  modern  constructions,  has  caused  them  to  be 
more  frequently  removed  for  that  purpose,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Greece.  They  are  also 
more  readily  hidden  under  a  soil  which  is  ex- 
tremely subject  to  alluvial  changes. 

A  third  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  Hellenic 
remains  in  the  Eleia  arises  from  the  ancient 
sanctity  of  the  Eleian  territory,  which,  with 
a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  was  respected 
throughout  the  history  both  of  independent  and 
Roman  Greece ;  the  people  therefore  were  neg- 
ligent of  military  architecture,  which  furnishes 
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In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities,  our 
faithful  guide  Pausanias  finding  little  to  gratify 
his  favourite  pursuit  of  mythology,  except  at 
Elis  and  Olympia,  bestows  his  attention  almost 
exclusively  upon  those  two  places,  especially 
the  latter;  making  mention  only  of  two  or 
three  others,  and  treating  even  these  haudsecus 
ac  notes,  or  as  if  their  situation  was  well  known 
to  his  reader.  Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  being 
throughout  Greece  a  commentator  on  the  Ho- 
meric geography,  which  in  this  province  furnish- 
ed matter  in  abundance  for  research  and  contro- 
versy, has  been  more  ample  on  the  Eieia  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  as  under 
the  Roman  empire,  the  Eleia  comprehended 
all  the  maritime  country,  lying  between  the 
Larissus  and  Neda,  and  extended  inland  as  far 
as  the  Azanes  and  Parrhasii  of  Arcadia1,  the 
extent  of  the  country  to  which  his  enquiries 
were  here  directed  was  very  considerable. 

In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  territory 
bordering  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, from  Cape  Araxus  inclusive  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Taygetum,  was  divided  between 
the  Epeii  and  the  Pylii ;  their  line  of  separation 
towards  the  sea  appears  to  have  been  the  cape 

country  magistrates  for  the  who  for  two  or  three  genera- 
administration  of  justice,  (to    tions  had  never  visited  the 

XixaHtr  octroi's  In)  iqttov  &t|ayij-  capital. 

rat,)  and  that  there  were  many        *  Strabo,  p.  336. 
Eleians  of  good  property, 
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opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Zakytho, 
now  called  Kat&kolo,  the  ancient  Icthys  j  thus 
including  to  the  north  of  the  Alpheius  the  Pi- 
satis,  and  the  district  of  the  modern  Pyrgo. 
That  such  was  the  extent  of  Pylus,  or  the 
dominion  of  Nestor  northward,  is  shewn,  as  I 
have  before  had  occasion  to  remark a,  by  Homer 
having  described  the  Alpheius  as  flowing 
through  the  land  of  the  Pylii,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  definition  given  by  the  poet  of 
the  country  of  the  Epeii  in  the  catalogue  b,  as 
well  as  by  the  proportion  between  the  ships  of 
the  Pylii  and  Epeii  in  the  Trojan  expedition. 
None  of  the  towns  of  the  Epeii  were  near  the  Al- 
pheius, and  the  ninety  ships  of  the  Pylii,  com- 
pared with  the  forty  of  the  Epeii,  shew  that  the 
former  people  possessed  by  much  the  larger 
territory  of  the  two,  especially  on  the  sea- 
coast. 
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wards  the  Eleia,  exclusive  of  the  Pisa t is,  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  position  of  Hyrmine  and 
Myrsinus.  Buprasium  no  longer  existed  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  though  its  name  was  still  at- 
tached to  a  district  on  the  Larissus a,  which  river 
appears  from  Stephanus  to  have  been  hence 
known  by  the  name  of  Buprasius  b.  Pausanias 
tells  us,  that  the  Larissus  was  157  stades  from 
the  city  of  Elisc.  The  road  from  Elis  to 
Dyme,  therefore,  seems  to  have  led  as  follows : 
to  Myrtuntium,  seventy  stades,  to  Buprasium, 
on  the  Larissus,  eighty-seven  stades,  to  Dyme, 
about  fifty  stades.  As  to  the  Petra  Olenia, 
Strabo  thought  it  was  the  same  rocky  hill,  called 
Scollis  in  his  time  j — "  the  river  Larissus  he 
says,  "has  its  sources  in  Scollis,  which  is  a  rocky 
mountain,  common  to  the  Dymaei,  Tritaeenses, 
and  Eleians;  contiguous  to  the  Arcadian  moun- 
tain Lampeia,  distant  130  stades  from  Elis,  and 
100  from  each  of  the  Achaian  cities,  Tritaea 
and  Dyme." 4  In  another  place,  he  adds, 
that  Pylus  of  Elis,  which  we  know  from  Pau- 
sanias to  have  been  at  no  great  distance  east- 
ward from  Elis,  was  towards  Scollis e. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  no  other  au- 

•  8trabo,  pp.  340.  387-  d  Strabo,  p.  341. 

b  Stephan.  in  Bovirp%<no*.  e  x«t»  ih  ExoX***. — Strabo, 

c  Pausan.  Eliac.  Post.  c.  p.  339. 
26. 
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thor  mentions  Scollis,  except  Stephanus %  who 
calls  it  a  town  of  Achaia  j  but  this  testimony  is 
not  at  variance  with  that  of  Strabo,  since  it  is 
not  improbable  that  there  was  a  town  Scollis, 
homonymous  with  the  mountain,  and  as  Strabo 
places  the  mountain  partly  within  the  Achaian 
districts  of  Dyme  and  Tritaea.  The  circum- 
stance of  Mount  Scollis  having  confined  on 
Lampeia,  which  was  a  part  of  Erymanthusb, 
added  to  that  of  its  having  been  only  100 
stades  distant  from  Tritaea,  to  which  it  partly 
belonged,  tends  to  place  it  considerably  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Eleian  plain ;  while  its  dis- 
tance of  100  stades  from  Dyme  would  oblige 
us  to  include  the  summit  now  called  Movri 
within  the  denomination  of  Scollis.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  Strabo,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  places  was  evidently  but  slight,  compre- 
hended, in  his  idea  of  Mount  Scollis,  all  the 
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on  this  side  of  the  Peloponnesus.  I  cannot  how- 
ever conceive  that  Strabo  is  right  in  his  opinion, 
that  Scollis  was  the  same  as  the  nerprj  'flXevirj 
of  Homer.  Hesiod,  who  from  his  antiquity 
must  have  understood  by  the  Petra  Olenia  the 
same  place  as  Homer,  adds  that  it  was  on  the 
bank  of  the  Peirus a,  and  he  seems  clearly,  like 
Homer  himself,  to  have  had  a  town  in  view, 
not  a  mere  rock,  as  Strabo  describes  the  Scollis. 
Petra  therefore  seems  to  have  been  a  town  on 
the  bank  of  the  Peirus,  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Olenia,  because  it  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  Olenus  ;  for  I  cannot  but 
regard  those  two  very  early  authorities,  coupled 
with  the  modern  namev/2\oi/o?,  varying  from  the 
ancient  only  in  what  is  a  common  dialectic  dif- 
ference both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guage of  Greece,  as  a  proof  that  the  name 
Olenus,  or  Olonus,  has  in  all  ages  been  attached  to 
this  great  mountain  collectively,  and  perhaps 
specifically  in  ancient  times  to  its  north-western 
part,  while  other  summits  were  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Scollis,  Pholoe,  Erymanthus, 
Lampeia. 

Aleisium,  which  in  the  time  of  the  geographer 
was  called  Alesiaeum,  stood  upon  a  height  in 
the  road  across  the  hills  from  Elis  to  Olympia, 

*  "fluie  ¥  'ft Ami}*  tltrp*  roT*fxo7o  xa{  op^Oa* 

Evfio;  Iliigoto.  Hesiod.  ap.  Strabon.  p.  342. 
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but  in  what  part  of  that  road  does  not  appear 
from  the  geographer. 

Artemisium  and  Dioscuri  um  were  two  unfor- 
tified places  in  the  plains  of  Coele  Elis*.  These 
and  other  similar  names,  which  often  occur  in 
ancient  history,  such  as  Herseum,  Aphrodisium, 
Dionysium,  &c,  were  undoubtedly  common 
names  of  villages  in  every  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  the  time  of  its  greatest  populousness, 
receiving  those  appellations  from  their  place  of 
worship,  like  the  St.  Johns,  St.  Thomases,  and 
St.  Marys,  of  Christendom. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  ancient  geography  of  the  two  other  divisions 
of  the  Eleia,  as  it  was  defined  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  namely,  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 

Had  Strabo  been  better  acquainted  with 
Greece,  he  would  hardly  have  hesitated  in  pre- 
ferring the  opinion  which  fixed  the  northern 
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have  been  almost  deserted  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Strabo  does  not  name  it: 
Pausanias  says  that  only  a  few  habitations  re- 
mained there.  It  stood  on  the  road  from  Olym- 
pia  to  Elis,  through  the  plains,  at  a  distance  of 
120  stades  from  Olympia,  and  180  from  Elis  \ 
It  is  evident  that  the  road  by  the  plains  must 
have  descended  the  vale  of  the  Alpheius,  into 
the  plain  of  Pyrgo,  and  from  thence  have  led 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  Elis.  The  distance 
is  three  or  four  miles  greater  than  across  the 
hills,  which  agrees  tolerably  with  Strabo,  inas- 
much as,  speaking  of  the  same  hill-road  from 
Olympia  to  Elis,  he  says  that  it  was  under  800 
stades b,  and  300  stades  is  exactly  the  sum  of 
the  two  distances  on  the  road  by  the  plain,  as 
stated  by  Pausanias. 

It  seems  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  plain  of 
Pyrgo  was  the  Letriruea,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  mention  of  Letrini,  which  occurs  in  the 
narrative  by  Xenophon  of  the  march  of  Agis  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  into  the  Eleia  (b.  c.  400) c; 
the  respective  distances  of  120  stades  from 
Olympia,  and  of  180  stades  from  Elis,  shew 
moreover  that  Letrini  was  not  far  from  Pyrgo 
itself ;  and  we  may  with  some  confidence  there- 

*  Pausan.  Eliac.  post.  c.        b  Strabo,  p.  353. 
22.  c  Xcnoph.HeUen.l.3.c.2. 
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fore  place  it  at  the  village  and  monastery  of 
St.  John,  between  Pyrgo  and  the  port  of  Kata- 
kolo,  where,  among  many  f  ragments  of  antiquity, 
a  part  of  a  large  statue  was  found  some  years 
ago.  The  remark  of  Pausanias*,  that  there 
was  a  permanent  lake  b  of  three  stades  in  dia- 
meter, at  a  distance  of  six  stades  from  Letrini, 
does  not  I  think  invalidate  the  conclusion  ;  for, 
though,  instead  of  a  small  lake  of  perennial 
water,  there  is  now  a  long  salt  water  lagoon, 
extending  from  near  Katakolo  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Tz6ia,  this  lagoon  is  very  probably 
of  recent  formation,  like  several  others  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  per- 
manent  fresh  water  lake  may  now  be  enveloped 
in  the  lagoon. 

Strabo  states  the  distance  between  the  port 
of  Pheia  and  Olympia  to  have  been  120  stades, 
t$5  eyyvrdrtp0.  If  we  suppose  these  words  to  mean 
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containing  a  statue  of  the  goddess a.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  may  have  been  the  same 
statue  which  stood  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Al- 
pheiusa,  or  Alpheionia,  mentioned  by  Deme- 
trius Scepsius  and  Strabo  b,  and  that  it  may  have 
been  removed  to  Letrini  in  consequence  of  the 
ruin  of  the  temple  which  stood  on  the  borders 
of  the  Letrinsea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Al- 
pheius,  at  a  distance  of  eighty  stades  from  Olym- 
pia.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  there  was  an  an- 
nual festival  of  the  goddess  at  Olympia ;  and 
the  temple  was  celebrated  for  its  pictures c  by 
Cleanthes  and  Aregon  of  Corinth,  in  one  of 
which  Neptune  was  offering  a  tunny  to  Jupiter 
when  in  the  pains  of  bringing  forth  Minerva d ; 
in  two  others  were  represented  the  taking  of 
Troy,  and  Diana  mounted  upon  a  griffin  e.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  Pausanias  would  have 
omitted  to  describe  such  a  temple,  had  it  existed 
in  his  time. 

Pausanias  is  equally  silent  on  the  subject  of 
Pheia,  which  was  a  place  of  very  ancient  date,  if 
the  received  version  of  Homer f  is  correct,  for 
it  is  there  mentioned  as  one  of  the  scenes  of  the 

1  Pausan.  Eliac.  post.  c.  22.  d  0*>vov  rZ  A»»  vforQifuv  vli- 
b  Demetrius  Scepsius  ap.  *om.  Demetr. — 'aQwus  yowl. 
Athen.  1.  8.  c.  7 —Strabo,  p.  Strabo. 


Strabo. 


343. 


y£virot.  Strabo. 
f  Homer.  II.  H.  135. 
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youthful  exploits  of  Nestor.  Strabo*,  however, 
states  some  reasonable  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  poet's  text  in  this  place,  and  suggests 
that  the  words  Pheia  and  Celadon  should  be 
Chaa  and  Acidon,  thus  placing  them  with  the 
river  Jardanus  in  Lepreatis.  That  the  Jarda- 
nus  was  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  it 
was  held  to  be  the  same  as  the  Acidas,  we  learn 
from  Pausaniasb;  thereabouts,  consequently, 
the  battle  was  fought  between  Nestor  and  the 
Arcadians.  It  is  indeed  much  more  probable 
that  the  parties  should  have  met  on  the  frontiers 
of  Pylia  and  Arcadia,  than  on  the  sea-shore  of 
Pisatis. 

Near  Pheia  was  the  cape  called  Ichthys,  the 
southernmost  of  the  three  great  promontories 
on  the  north-western  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
This  description  of  Ichthys,  derived  from  the 
concurring  testimonies  of  Thucydides,  Xetio- 
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the  coast;  of  which  the  northern  was  called 
Pheia  from  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  town a; 
of  the  southern  he  has  not  given  the  name.  The 
small  river  near  Pheia  of  which  he  speaks,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  Jardanus  by  those 
who  thought  that  Homer  spoke  of  Pheia  and 
not  of  Chaa,  may  possibly  be  the  river  of  Tz6ia. 

Ichthys  is  a  long  rocky  promontory,  or  penin- 
sula, united  to  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus 
from  which  rises  a  very  conspicuous  peaked 
height,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  raised  upon  some  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic walls.  These  walls  are  undoubtedly  those 
of  Pheia.  The  ruined  castle  is  called  Pondikd- 
kastrob.  Below  it,  to  the  south-east,  is  a  harbour 
well  sheltered  by  Cape  Katakolo,  and  much  fre- 
quented :  this,  however,  was  too  open  and  ex- 
tensive for  ancient  navigation.  The  port  of 
Pheia  was  a  small  creek  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Pondik6kastro,  on  the  western  side ; 
a  position  clearly  indicated  by  Thucydides  % 
who  tells  us  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 

*  Strata,  p.  342.  nates  in  the  great  use  made 
b  Rat  Castle.  —  nornx**  by  the  moderns  of  the  skin 
Ilomx»,  the  modern  Greek  of  the  ermine,  anciently  call- 
word  for  mouse,  rat,  is  one  of  ed  Mus  Ponticus  (Plin.  1.  8. 
those  conversions  of  Hellenic  c.  37*)  norno;  o  \tv*lq, 
particulars  into  Romaic  gene-  (Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  8.  c. 
rals,  of  which  there  are  many  19.) 
instances.  The  word  Pondik6  c  Thucyd.  1.  2.  c.  25. 
in  its  present  sense  origi- 
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Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenian  fleet  sailing 
from  Methone  attacked  and  took  Pheia,  but 
that  rough  weather  coming  on,  they  sailed 
round  the  promontory  Ichthys  into  the  port  of 
Pheia.  Opposite  to  its  entrance  there  is  a  small 
island,  which  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  under 
the  name  of  Pheias  \ 

The  other  towns  of  Pisatis  mentioned  by 
Strabo  are  Afarganeae,  Salmone,  Heracleia, 
Harpinna,  Cycesium,  Dyspontium,  GEnoe,  or 
Boenoab,  and  Epitalium.  Of  these  Pausanias 
names  only  Harpinna  and  Heracleia,  the  only 
two  perhaps  which  existed  in  his  time.  Of  the 
position  of  Harpinna  I  have  already  spoken. 

Heracleia  was  situated  on  the  river  Cytherus 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  stades  %  or  forty  according 
to  Strabo d,  from  Olympia.  Salmone  stood  not  far 
from  Heracleia  at  the  sources  of  another  branch 
of  the  Alpheius  called  Enipeus,  or  Barnichius e. 
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edge  of  the  plain,  corresponds,  by  its  distance 
from  Olympic,  with  the  site  of  Heracleia. 

In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Dyspontium  had  emigrated  to 
Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachium.  The  town  appears, 
from  the  words  of  the  geographer,  to  have  been, 
as  well  as  Cycesium,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pisatis,  towards  Elis.  As  it  lay  on  the  road  by 
the  plain  from  Elis  to  Olympia a,  its  situation 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  be- 
tween  Pale6poli  (Elis)  and  the  ridge  (ending  in 
Cape  Ichthys)  which  separates  the  plain  of  Gas- 
t6ni  from  that  of  Pyrgo. 

If  the  text  of  Strabo  is  correct  where  he 
adverts  to  the  position  of  (Enoe,  that  place,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  must  have  been  very 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius,  or  river  of  Gas- 
t6ni. 

Regarding  Marganeae,  Xenophon  relates b, 
that  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  between  the 
Arcadians  and  Eleians,  (b.c  364,)  the  latter  hav- 
ing marched  out  of  their  city  against  Pylus,  which 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Arcadians,  and  of 
a  party  of  fugitives  from  Elis,  met  the  Pylii 
returning  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  Thalams,  a  town  in  a  lofty  situation  in 
the  adjacent  mountains,  and  that  the  Eleians 
having  completely  defeated  their  opponents, 


*  Strabo,  pp.  356,  357- 
VOL.  II. 
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followed  up  their  victory  by  taking  both  Pylus 
and  Marganese.  The  latter,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  been  the  nearest  city  of  the  Pisatis  to 
Pylus  of  Elis,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
near  the  Peneius  about  ten  miles  above  Elis*. 
Strabo  places  Marganese  in  the  Amphidolia, 
and  describes  it  as  a  place  not  strong  by  natural 
position5.  From  Xenophon  and  Stephanus0, 
Amphidolia  appears  to  have  received  its  name 
from  a  town  named  Amphidoli.  This  place  pro* 
bably  stood  about  the  middle  of  that  broad  stripe 
of  land  which  lies  between  the  Erymanthus  and 
the  plain  of  Elis.  I  say  the  middle,  because 
we  have  seen  that  near  Olympia  were  Hera- 
cleia  and  Salmone,  and  towards  Elis,  Pylus, 
Cycesium,  and  Dyspontium.  Along  the  tract 
of  land  just  mentioned,  there  is  a  longitudinal 
ridge,  beginning  near  the  bank  of  the  Eryman- 
thus above  Lalla,  following  a  course  parallel  to 
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Leucyanias,  one  of  the  feeders,  just  alluded  to, 
of  the  Alpheius,  had  its  sources  in  Mount 
Pholoe1,  thus  agreeing  with  Xenophon,  who  tes- 
tifies to  the  proximity  of  Pholoe  to  Scillus,  though 
they  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Alpheius. 
Pholoe,  however,  must  sometimes  have  had  a 
much  more  extensive  signification  than  this 
ridge,  for  Strabo,  though  he  strongly  confirms 
the  proximity  of  a  part  of  Pholoe  to  Olym- 
piab,  also  informs  us  that  the  Peneius,  and 
another  river  which  flowed  into  the  Eleia,  and 
which  he  calls  the  Scarthon,  had  their  rise  in 
Mount  Pholoe c,  shewing,  as  well  in  this  as  in 
other  places d,  that  he  considered  Pholoe  to 
have  formed  a  considerable  part  of  those  great 
summits  which  are  now  conjointly  known  by 
the  name  of  'Olono.  He  even  describes  Pholoe, 
in  one  of  the  passages  just  referred  to,  as  an 
Arcadian  mountain,  of  which  the  lower  parts 
were  in  Pisatis. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  all  the  south- 
western part  of  the  summits  of  Mount  'Olono 
were  comprised  under  the  name  of  Pholoe,  and 
that  in  common  estimation  it  comprehended 
likewise  all  the  slopes  in  that  direction  as  far  as 
the  plain  of  Efts,  including  the  secondary  ridge 

*  Pauaan.  Eliac.  post.  c.  J*x«*>«*rr«  T«?t^rw^i*a«^Tli«*- 
21.  t»&>{  J>a».  Strabo,  p.  357. 

b  h  Qoxk  r  iv'itxuTui  t$?       c  Strabo,  pp.  33a  587- 

'OXvfAWiaq  tyyvretTV,  ofo$  *A°xa-         d  Id.  pp.  336-  388. 
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extending  from  Etis  to  Lalla.  The  remark  of 
Pausanias*,  that  the  river  Erymanthus  rising  in 
Mount  Lampeia,  which  was  a  part  of  Mount 
Erymanthus,  passed  through  Arcadia,  leaving 
Mount  Pholoe  on  the  right,  and  the  Thelpusia 
on  the  left,  will  agree  with  both  these  supposi- 
tions. According  to  Pliny,  there  was  a  town  of 
Pholoe5,  but  his  testimony  is  not  confirmed  by 
any  other  author. 

Epitalium  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alpheius,  as  may  be  deduced  from  a  com* 
parison  of  the  words  of  Strabo,  relative  to  this 
place,  with  those  of  Xenophon,  in  describing 
the  events  of  the  war  between  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Eleians*.  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  entered 
the  Eleia,  at  the  river  Larissus ;  but  an  earth- 
quake happening,  he  regarded  it  as  a  divine 
omen,  and  retreated.  The  next  year  (b.  c.  400) 
he  entered  from  the  southward  through  the  Aulon 
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Thence  he  marched  to  the  city  of  Elis,  de- 
stroying and  burning  the  country  and  carrying 
away  cattle  and  prisoners  in  great  numbers. 
Many  of  the  Arcadians  and  Achaians  came 
willingly  to  join  his  army  for  the  sake  of  par- 
taking in  the  plunder,  so  that  the  expedition 
became  a  foraging  party  for  all  Peloponnesus. 
When  he  arrived  at  Elis  he  destroyed  the 
suburbs  and  the  beautiful  Gymnasia ;  as  to  the  city 
itself,  which  was  unfortified,  it  was  thought  that 
he  was  more  unwilling  than  unable  to  take  it." 
Agis  then  encamped  near  Cyllene,  when  an  in- 
surrection of  the  partizans  of  Sparta  in  Elis 
against  the  popular  party  having  failed  of  success, 
he  marched  back  by  the  same  route,  by  which  he 
came.    When  he  had  repassed  the  Alpheius, 
he  left  a  garrison  in  Epitalium  near  the  river, 
under  Lysippus,  the  leader  of  those  of  the  Spar- 
tan faction  who  had  fled  from  Elis,  after  which, 
having  dismissed  his  allies,  he  returned  home. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  the 
ensuing  winter,  the  country  of  the  Eleians  was 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  Lysippus  and  his  men. 
Id  the  next  summer  Thrasidseus,  who  was  leader 
of  the  popular  party  in  Elis,  sent  agents  to 
Sparta,  who,  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  Eleia 
from  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  fugitives  at 
Epitalium,  were  authorized  to  agree  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  and 
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to  promise  liberty  as  well  to  that  as  to  some  other 
cities  which  had  been  in  subjection  to  Elis, 
namely,  Letrini,  Amphidoli,  Marganeae,  and 
Phrixa, — also  to  Cyllene,  to  the  Acroreii,  and 
to  Lasion,  which  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians. 
The  Eleians  endeavoured  to  retain  Epeium, 
which  lay  between  Herea  and  Macistus,  af- 
firming they  had  bought  the  district  from  the 
owners  for  thirty  talents,  and  had  paid  the 
money.  "But  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  con- 
sidered a  compulsory  purchase  from  a  weaker 
party  as  equivalent  to  a  deprivation  by  violence, 
obliged  them  also  to  set  Epeium  at  liberty. 
They  did  not,  however,  expel  the  Eleians  from 
the  guardianship  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  conceiving  those  who  claimed  it  to  be 
peasants,  and  unfit  for  so  important  a  charge. 
These  things  having  been  agreed  upon,  there 
ensued  peace  and  alliance  between  the  Eleians 
and  Lacedaemonians/* 
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Nestor,  of  the  contest  between  the  Pylii  and 
Epeii,  when  his  father  Neleus  ruled  over  the  for- 
mer! and  Augeiasover  the  latter,  and  when  Nestor 
performed  the  earliest  of  his  youthful  exploits 
in  arms  \    The  Pylii  having  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  great  weakness  by  Hercules,  the  Epeii 
took  a  neighbourly  advantage  of  it ;  among 
other  injuries,  their  king  Augeias  detained  a 
chariot  and  four  horses  belonging  to  Neleus, 
which  had  been  sent  to  contend  for  the  prize 
of  the  tripod  in  the  Epeian  games,  in  return  for 
which  Neleus  made  a  most  successful  /3orj\aala 
in  the  enemy's  territory,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
more  particularly  to  remark  in  a  former  chapter. 
The  Epeii  then  collected  an  army,  and  invested 
Thryoessa,  a  frontier  town  of  the  Pylii,  situated 
at  the  passage  of  the  Alpheius.    The  Pylii 
moved  to  its  relief,  and  having  assembled  their 
forces  at  the  river  Minyeius,  halted  the  cavalry 
all  night,  while  the  infantry  marched  forward, 
so  that  all  the  army  arrived  at  the  Alpheius  the 
following  noon.    They  employed  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  repose,  or  in  sacrificing  to  Nep- 
tune, Minerva,  and  Alpheius.    On  the  ensuing 
morning  they  attacked  and  routed  the  Epeii, 
whom  they  pursued  with  their  cavalry  as  far  as 
Buprasium,  Petra  Olenia,  and  Alesium,  the  in- 


*  Horn.  II.  A.  609,  ct  acq. 
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infantry  apparently  not  having  crossed  the 
river. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Thryoessa,  like  Epita- 
lium, was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheius, 
near  the  usual  passage  of  the  river,  and  there- 
fore in  all  probability  upon  the  identical  site  of 
Epitalium  ;  since  the  same  local  conveniences 
would  in  all  ages  cause  the  river  to  be  crossed 
nearly  in  the  same  place,  and  the  same  strong 
position  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  occupied 
by  a  fortress ;  the  more  so,  as  the  road  from  the 
southward  must  always  have  led  along  the  nar- 
row level  included  between  the  shore  and  the 
woody  hills,  which,  beginning  at  Khaiafla,  end 
at  the  height  of  Agulenitza,  below  which  to 
this  day  is  the  usual  ferry  of  the  Alpheius,  not 
far  from  its  mouth.  We  may  conclude  there- 
fore that  Thryum,  or  Thryoessa,  afterwards 
Epitalium,  occupied  the  hill  of  Agulenitza.  It 
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Diodorus  ascribes  it  in  one  place  to  Eleia*,  and 
in  another  to  Triphylia b :  but  as  it  is  not  in- 
cluded among  the  Triphylian  cities  by  Herodo- 
tus or  Polybius,  both  of  whom  evidently  con- 
fined Triphylia  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Al- 
pheius,  it  was  probably  to  the  northward  of 
that  river.  Xenophon  distinguishes  the  people 
of  Lasion  from  those  of  Triphylia  and  Acroreia0; 
and  we  learn  from  him  that,  as  well  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Agis,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleians, 
Lasion  was  an  Arcadian  city d,  though  anciently 
it  had  belonged  to  the  Eleia*.  One  hundred  and 
forty-five  years  after  the  latter  event,  Lasion,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Polybius,  was  again  a  fortress 
of  the  Eleians f.  The  natural  inference  from  these 
several  authorities  seems  to  be,  that  Lasion  was 
situated  to  the  westward  of  the  Erymanthus, 
the  natural  boundary  of  the  two  provinces,  but 
not  very  far  from  that  river.  Lasion  appears 
also  to  have  been  not  far  from  the  district  of 
Psophis,  for  Polybius  relates  in  the  place  just 
referred  to,  that  the  Eleian  garrison  deserted 
Lasion  in  great  haste,  upon  hearing  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Psophis  by  Philip.  These  premises  suit 
no  place  so  well  as  Lalla,  of  which  the  com- 


*  Diodor.  1.  14.  c.  17- 

b  Ibid.  1. 15.  c.  77- 
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manding  position,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  dope 
falling  to  the  Alpheius  and  Ery  man  thus,  insured 
to  it  such  a  degree  of  importance  as  Lasion  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed.  It  will  be  found  also, 
that  the  situation  accords  exactly  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Lasion  having  been  taken  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  marching  from  Arcadia,  pre- 
viously to  their  occupying  the  towns  of  the 
Acroreii,  in  their  way  to  Elis  B. 

This  expedition  occurred  in  the  third  year  of 
the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad.  Pausanias,  king  of 
Sparta,  after  having  taken  Lasion,  and  the  four 
towns  of  the  Acroreii,  named  Thraustus,  Aliura, 
Eupagium,  and  Opus,  occupied  Pylus,and  thence 
marched  to  Elis.  Having  been  repulsed  at  Elis, 
the  king  left  garrisons  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  moved  into  winter  quarters  at 
Dyme.  It  is  remarkable  that  Xenophon  makes 
no  mention  of  this  incursion  of  the  Laced®- 
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invasions,  one  from  the  Heraeitis,  the  second 
from  the  Dymaea,  the  third  through  the  Aulon 
of  Messenia,  and  along  the  coast  of  Triphylia. 

Mention  of  Acroreia  again  occurs  in  Xeno- 
phon's  account*  of  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  the  Eleians  and  Arcadians,  which  in 
the  following  year  interrupted  the  celebration 
of  the  104th  Olympic  festival  (b.  c.  364).  The 
Arcadians,  having  beaten  the  Eleians  near  La* 
sion,  marched  into  Acroreia,  and  after  having 
taken  all  the  towns  of  that  district  except 
Thraustus,  moved  to  Olympia,  and  occupied 
Mount  Croneium,  which  they  surrounded  with 
a  pallisading.  These  are  the  only  two  occasions, 
upon  which  Acroreia  is  noticed  in  ancient  history, 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  place  the  district  be- 
tween the  Erymanthus  and  Pylus  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Pholoe.    The  towns  of  the  Acroreii 
were  probably  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Pe- 
neius,  and  of  its  great  branch,  the  Ladon,  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  and  joins 
it  near  Pylus.     That  situation  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  name  Acroreii,  which  implies 
mountaineers,  or,  rather,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  skirts  of  mountains.    As  to  the  position  of 
the  several  towns  of  Acroreia,  the  order  of 
names  in  Diodorus  is  the  only  datum.  Upon 
this  authority,  Thraustus  was  the  nearest  to  the 
Arcadian  frontier ;  it  appears  also  from  Xeno- 

*  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  1.  7-  4. 
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phon,  in  the  last  passage  cited  from  him,  to 
have  been  the  most  capable  of  resistance.  I 
am  inclined  therefore  to  place  it  at  Dhomok6, 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Erymanthus,  where 
exist  some  remains  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  in  a 
strong  situation.  Opus,  which  received  its  name 
from  the  same  Epeian  hero,  whose  daughter 
Frotogeneia,  married  to  Locrus,  caused  the 
name  of  Opus  to  be  given  to  the  Locrian 
capital,  might  perhaps  be  discovered  by  means 
of  its  river,  of  which  mention  is  made  by  the 
scholiast  of  Pindar  \ 

Thalamse  was  another  fortress  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Eleia.  When  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  in  the  second  year  of  the  140th 
Olympiad,  b.  c.  219,  invaded  and  plundered 
Eleia,  great  numbers  of  the  people  retired  with 
their  property  and  flocks  to  Thalamae,  which  is 
described  by  Polybius  as  a  strong  fortress  in  an 
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attempt  upon  Thalamae.  This  place  seems 
therefore  to  have  been  in  the  mountains  just 
above  Pylus,  either  in  Scollis  or  in  the  adjacent 
part  of  Pholoe. 

I  have  had  occasion,  in  a  former  chapter,  to 
advert  to  the  position  of  some  of  the  Triphylian 
towns.  Herodotus*  names  six  towns  in  Tri- 
phylia: — Lepreum,  Maris t us,  Phrixa,  Pyrgus, 
Epeium,  and  Nudium.  Polybiusb  omits  Ma- 
cistus  and  Nudium,  and  adds  Samicum,  Hypa* 
na,  Typaneae,  Bolax,  and  Styllangium.  Maris- 
tus  was  once  the  rival  of  Lepreum,  for  to  a  late 
period  all  the  northern  part  of  Triphylia  was 
called  Macistia,  as  the  southern  was  called  Le- 
preatis0,  though  the  town  of  Macistus,  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  d,  was  deserted  before  the 
time  of  Strabo,  which  may  be  the  reason  why 
it  is  not  named  among  the  Triphylian  towns  by 
Polybius.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  partially 
revived,  under  the  new  name  of  Platanistus  % 
which  leads,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  to  the 
conjecture,  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  modern 
Khai&ffa,  for  this  being  the  only  promontory  be- 
tween Ichthys  and  Cyparissise,  appears  to  have 
been  the  cape  which  Pliny  calls  Platanodes r, 
having  probably  confounded  it  by  the  similarity 


*  Herodot.  1.  4.  c.  148.  d  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1. 3.  c.  2. 

b  Polyb.  1.  4.  c.  77-  e  Strabo,  p.  345. 

c  Strabo,  pp.  343. 345. 349.       f  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1. 4.  c.  5. 
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of  name  with  the  Platamodes  which  Strabo' 
places  between  Cyparissiae  and  Coryphasium,  at 
a  distance  of  120  stades  from  the  latter.  An- 
other reason,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  for 
supposing  that  Macistus  was  not  far  from  Khai- 
affa  is  the  remark  of  Strabo,  that  the  temple  of 
Neptune  Samius,  near  Samicum,  was  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Macistii.  The  northern  boundary 
of  Macistia,  according  to  Strabo,  was  a  moun- 
tain which  separated  it  from  the  district  of  Epi- 
talium,  (Agulenitza,)  which  he  included  in  Pisatis. 
According  to  these  data,  the  site  of  Macistus 
might  best  be  sought  for  near  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  possibly  the  ancient  Chalcis,  which  de- 
scends into  the  maritime  level  at  about  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  Khai&ffa. 

We  are  told  by  Xenophonb  that  Epeium,  or 
jEpeium,  another  Triphylian  town,  stood  be- 
tween Macistus  and  Heraea.    We  can  hardly 
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and  the  lofty  situation  agrees  with  the  name  of 
JEpy.  Strabo  remarks,  that  a  position  justify- 
ing the  appellation  by  its  nature  %  was  pointed 
out  in  his  time  as  the  site  of  iEpy b.  He  perhaps 
meant  the  very  place  I  have  just  indicated; 
though  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  there  was 
another  place  in  the  Macistia  the  name  of  which 
indicates  a  lofty  site:  it  was  called  Hypsoeis 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  supposed  it  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Amphigeneia c. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  some  remains 
of  Fyrgi  still  exist  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Neda,  not  far  from  its  mouth",  and  I  have 
offered  some  conjectures  also  upon  the  positions 
of  Hypana  and  Typaneae".  If  we  might  be 
allowed  to  judge  from  similarity  of  name  alone, 
unsupported  by  any  other  evidence,  Bolax  might 
be  placed  at  Vol£ntzaf,  a  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Alpheius,  about  four  miles  above  its 
mouth.  As  to  Styllangium,  I  am  unable  to 
offer  any  conjecture. 

The  exact  situation  of  Phrixa  is  known  from 
the  following  passage  of  Pausanias';  where, 
upon  finishing  the  description  of  Olympia,  he 


b  Strabo,  p.  349. 

«  Id.  ibid. 

d  Vide  Chapter  II. 


•  Vide  Chapter  XIII. 

*  Pausan.  Eliac.  poet.  c. 
21. 
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most  abruptly  resumes  the  route  from  Heraea  to 
Olympia,  which,  in  his  Arcadics,  he  had  carried 
forward  from  Heraea  as  far  as  the  Erymanthus 
and  the  boundary  of  the  two  provinces.  "  The 
frontiers  of  the  land",  he  says,  "towards  the 
Arcadians,  belong  at  present  to  the  Eleians,  but 
formerly  were  those  of  the  Pisaei.  Having  passed 
the  river  Erymanthus,  as  far  as  the  ridge  called 
the  hill  of  Saurus,  there  is  a  sepulchre  of  Saurus 
and  a  temple  of  Hercules,  both  of  which  are  now 
in  a  state  of  ruin.  It  is  said  that  Saurus  infested 
both  travellers  and  the  natives,  before  he  was 
punished  by  Hercules.  Near  the  hill  which  re- 
ceives its  name  from  this  robber,  a  river  flows 
from  the  south  into  the  Alpheius,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  Erymanthus.  It  separates  Pisaea 
from  the  Arcadians :  its  name  is  Diagon.  Forty 
stades  from  the  hill  of  Saurus  there  occurs  a 
ruined  temple  of  iEsculapius,  surnamed  Damae- 
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of  Minerva  Cydonia,  which  is  now  only  a  place 
of  sacrifice  \  Farther  on,  at  the  river  Parthenia, 
is  the  tomb  of  the  Horses  of  Marmax.  There  is 
also  another  stream  called  Harpinnates,  and  not 
far  from  that  river  some  ruins  of  the  city  Har- 
pinna,  consisting  chiefly  of  altars ;  it  is  said  that 
GEnomaus  built  the  city  and  named  it  after  his 
mother  Harpinna.  Proceeding  a  little  further 
you  come  to  a  high  mound  of  earth,  the  tomb 
of  the  Suitors  of  Hippodameia.  They  say  that 
Pelops,  when  he  ruled  over  the  Pissei,  performed 
funeral  rites  every  year  at  this  tomb.  One 
Stade  further  on  are  vestiges  of  the  temple 
of  Diana,  surnamed  Cordax.  Not  far  from  the 
temple  there  is  a  small  building,  and  in  it  a 
brazen  chest  which  preserves  the  bones  of  Pe- 
lops; nothing  remains  either  of  the  walls  or  of 
any  of  the  other  buildings  of  Pisa,  but  vineyards 
are  planted  over  all  the  place  where  the  city  for- 
merly stood." 

In  the  preceding  passage  we  may  observe  a 
material  omission  of  a  kind  not  uncommon  with 
Pausanias.    The  Leucyanias  joined  the  Al- 

*  Vestiges  of  churches  si-  wall,  with  a  single  block  of 

milar  to  those  of  the  temple  stone,  commonly  of  ancient 

which   Pausanias  here  de-  workmanship,  for  an  altar, 

scribes,  are  common  in  Greece  Here  incense  is  burnt,  and 

at  the  present  day.    Some-  prayers  are  said  on  the  feast- 

times  nothing  is  left  but  a  day  of  the  saint, 
line  of  stones  to  represent  the 

VOL.  II.  P 
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pheius  on  its  right  bank,  and  Phrixa  stood  on 
the  opposite  bank.  So  far  he  is  clear. — But  he 
omits  to  mention  that  he  re-crosses  the  Al- 
pheius ;  for  it  cannot  admit  of  a  question  that 
the  Farthenius,  and  Harpinnates,  and  Harpinna, 
and  Pisa  were  all  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Al- 
pheius,  and  that  the  Scilluntia  occupied  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  left  bank. 

The  position  of  Phrixa  is  determined  by  a 
pointed  hill,  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alpheius,  upon  the  summit  of  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  Hellenic  walls.  It  is  now  called  Pa- 
leofanaro,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object,  as  well 
from  the  country  around  Olympic^  as  from  the 
side  of  Hereea.  It  will  follow,  that  a  small 
stream,  which  descends  from  the  woody  heights 
of  Lalla,  nearly  opposite  to  Paleofanaro,  was 
the  Leucyanias  \ 

I  have  said  that  Harpinna  and  the  Scilluntia 
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Olyrapia a.  Lucian  informs  us  that  Harpinna 
was  twenty  stades  from  the  Hippodrome  of  Olym- 
pia, on  the  road  leading  eastward  to  Heraea  b, 
and  from  Xenophon  we  learn  that  Scillus  also 
was  twenty  stades  from  Olympia c.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  two  places  were  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  Olympia,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Alpheius.  As  Harpinna  was  on  the  road  along 
the  Alpheius  to  Hersea,  and  Lucian  measures  a 
distance  of  twenty  stades  from  the  Hippodrome, 
which  was  the  part  of  Olympia  nearest  to  the  river, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  Harpinna  was  not  far 
from  the  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  on  the  ridge  which 
stretches  from  thence  to  the  modern  village 
Miraka.  The  rivulet  which  flows  on  the  eastern 
side  6f  that  ridge  appears  to  be  the  Parthenius, 
and  that  to  the  west  the  Harpinnates.  It  might 
indeed  be  inferred  from  Strabo,  who  says  that 
the  Partheni us  flowed  by  Harpinna,  that  the  Par- 
thenius  and  Harpinnates  were  one  and  the  same; 
but  they  are  both  so  near  the  hill  of  Mir&ka, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  Harpinna  was 
situated  on  either  of  them. 

As  Pisa  appears  from  Pausanias  to  have  oc- 
cupied a  position  between  Harpinna  and  Olym- 
pia, which  were  only  twenty  stades  asunder,  its 
situation  could  hardly  have  been  any  other  than 

a  Pausan.  Eliac.  prior.  b  Lucian,  de  Morte  Pereg. 
c.  6.  c  Xenoph.  Anab.  1. 5.  c.  3. 
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that  of  the  projecting  ridge  which  terminates 
the  vale  of  Olympia  to  the  eastward,  and  be- 
tween which  and  the  continuation  of  Mount 
Cronium  is  the  pass  leading  from  Andilalo  to 
Mir&ka.  This  proximity  of  Pisa  to  Olympia 
is  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who,  in  an  accurate 
statement  of  distance,  refers  to  Pisa  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  as  one  and  the  same  point  *. 
Pindar  also  and  other  Greek  poets  employ  the 
words  Pisa  and  Olympia  indifferently  and  with 
the  same  meaning.  The  ruin  of  Pisa  occurred 
at  so  remote  a  period,  that  the  testimony  of  such 
ancient  authors  as  Herodotus  and  Pindar  is  the 
more  important  in  shewing  its  locality. 

In  the  earlier  Olympiads  the  Pisatse  had 
sometimes  the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  Olym- 
pic contest,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Eleians ;  but 
the  alliance  of  Elis  and  Sparta,  the  two  richest 
nations  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  too  powerful 
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resistance  of  the  Pisatae  appears  to  have  ceased 
as  far  back  as  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad,  when 
an  unsuccessful  revolt  brought  destruction  upon 
Pisa,  Scillus,  Macistus,  and  Dyspontium,  and 
annexed  all  Triphylia  to  Elis,  as  great  part  of 
Messenia  had  already  been  annexed  to  Laconia. 
The  Arcadians  did  indeed  endeavour  afterwards 
to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  Pisatae  in  cele- 
brating  the  games  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  which 
were  interrupted  by  a  battle  in  the  Altis  between 
the  contending  forces  of  Elis  and  Arcadia  ;  but 
Pisa  did  not  then  exist  as  a  town,  for  we  have 
already  seen,  that  in  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad, 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agis  invaded 
the  Eleia  and  occupied  Olympia,  they  would  not 
take  away  the  charge  of  the  games  from  the 
Eleians,  because  the  Pisatae  were  mere  peasants 
unfit  for  so  great  a  charge  *.  Such  being  the  anti- 
quity of  the  ruin  of  Pisa,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Pausanias  found  the  site  converted  into  a  vine- 
yard, or  that  it  should  now  be  impossible  to  find 
any  evidences  of  its  position  except  in  ancient 
history. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cladeus 
the  Alpheius  is  joined  by  a  stream  issuing  from 
a  woody  vale,  in  which  stands  a  small  village 
called  Rasa.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  upon  com- 
paring Xenophon  and  Pausanias,  that  this  river 

3  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  1.  3.  c.  2.  Vide  sup. 
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was  the  Selinus,  and  that  Scillus  was  situated  in 
its  valley.  The  woody  hills,  abounding  with 
beasts  of  chase,  still  agree  with  the  description 
of  both  those  authors,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  without  the  aid  of  Xenophon, 
neither  the  exact  situation  of  Scillus,  nor  the 
road  by  which  Pausanias  arrived  at  it  from  Sa- 
micum  and  the  An  ignis,  would  have  been  intel- 
ligible. 

Scillus  seems  to  have  remained  desolate  from 
its  destruction  in  the  48th  Olympiad,  until 
the  96th,  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 
recently  obliged  Elis  to  give  liberty  to  the 
surrounding  cities,  colonized  Scillus,  and  be- 
stowed it  upon  Xenophon,  then  an  exile  from 
Athens.  Xenophon  describes  Scillus*  as  si- 
tuated at  a  distance  of  twenty  stades  from  the 
Hierum  of  Olympia,  on  the  road  to  Sparta, 
amidst  woods  and  meadows  and  mountains  co- 
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expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  with  it 
had  built  at  Scillus  a  small  temple  of  Diana,  re- 
sembling that  of  Ephesus,  wt  pi/cpo*  peyaktp,  with 
an  altar  and  a  statue  in  cypress-wood  similar  in 
form  to  the  golden  statue  at  Ephesus.  He  erect- 
ed also  a  pillar a  near  the  temple,  bearing  the 
following  inscription.  "  This  land  is  sacred  to 
Diana*.  Whoever  possesses  it  and  its  fruits, 
shall  consecrate  a  tenth  of  them,  and  from 
the  remainder  shall  keep  the  temple  in  repair. 
If  he  neglects  to  do  this,  he  will  be  answerable 
to  the  Goddess."  c 

"  It  happens,  "  adds  Xenophon,  "  that  the 
river  which  flows  through  Scillus  is  called  Se- 
linus,  like  that  which  flows  by  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  like  that,  also,  it  fur- 
nishes fish  and  shell-fish.  The  country  around 
abounds  in  beasts  of  chase  of  various  kinds. 
Those  who  attend  the  festival  are  supplied  at 
the  expense  of  the  goddess  with  flour,  bread, 
and  sweet-meats d,  with  animals  for  sacrifice 
from  the  sacred  pastures,  and  with  wild  hogs, 
roebucks  and  stags,  which  have  been  procured 
in  Mount  Pholoe,  or  in  the  Scilluntia  by  the 
sons  of  Xenophon,  and  of  the  other  citizens  % 
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who  are  accompanied  to  the  chase  by  all  per- 
sons disposed  to  join  them." 

Pausanias  thus  mentions  Scillus.  "  After 
crossing  the  river  Anigrus,  on  the  direct  road 
to  Olympia,  there  is  a  high  place  on  the  right  of 
the  road  called  Samicum,  upon  which  stood  the 
city  Samia.  Proceeding  still  further  beyond  the 
Anigrus,  through  a  country  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  sand  and  wild  pine-trees,  the 
traveller  will  see  the  ruins  of  Scillus,  behind  on 
the  left  hand  \  Scillus  was  formerly  a  city  of 
Triphylia,  but  the  Scill until  having  openly  as- 
sisted the  Pisatae  against  the  Eleii,  the  latter 
destroyed  the  place.  Afterwards  the  Lacedae- 
monians having  separated  Scillus  from  the 
Eleia,  gave  it  to  Xenophon,  son  of  Gryllus,  who 
was  a  fugitive  at  Sparta,  because  he  had  taken 
part  with  Cyrus  against  the  king  of  the  Persians, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  Athenians.  Xenophon 
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Scillus,  on  the  road  to  Olympia,  there  occurs, 
before  the  crossing  of  the  Alpheius,  a  mountain 
precipitous  with  lofty  rocks ;  it  is  called  Ty- 
paeum,  and  there  is  a  law  among  the  Eleians, 
that  any  woman  who  is  present  at  the  Olympian 
contention,  or  who  even  crosses  the  Alpheius  on 
the  forbidden  days,  shall  be  thrown  headlong 
from  that  summit. 

As  the  Alpheius  was  not  passable  when  I  visit- 
ed Olympia,  I  could  not  explore  the  valley  of 
Scillus ;  it  is  not  very  probable,  however,  that 
any  important  remains  of  antiquity  should  be 
found  there,  unless  it  be  some  vestiges  of  the 
temple  of  Diana,  as  Scillus  seems  never  to  have 
attained  any  great  importance  after  its  restora- 
tion by  Sparta;  nor  would  it  probably  have 
been  again  mentioned  in  history,  had  it  not  been 
the  residence  of  the  illustrious  Athenian,  and 
immortalized  by  his  writings. 

The  route  of  Pausanias  from  Samicum  appears 
to  have  been  along  the  maritime  level,  for  there 
alone  could  he  have  passed  through  a  country 
which  chiefly  consisted  of  sand  and  pine-trees. 
Had  he  moved  in  the  direct  line  towards  Olym- 
pia from  Samicum,  he  must  very  soon  have 
quitted  the  sand  and  pine-trees,  and  have  pass- 
ed to  the  right  of  them.  It  is  probable  that 
the  lagoons  did  not  then  exist.  It  seems,  that 
after  having  traversed  about  half  the  distance 
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from  Khaiaffa  to  Agulenitza,  he  then  crossed 
the  hills  to  the  ferry  of  the  Alpheius  opposite 
to  Olympia,  leaving  the  site  of  Scillus  on  the 
left,  and  Mount  Typaeum  on  the  right.  This 
precipitous  hill  I  have  already  described  as  be- 
ing at  a  small  distance  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alpheius,  opposite  to  the  eastern  end  of 
the  site  of  Olympia,  and  consequently  higher 
up  the  stream  than  the  vale  of  Scillus  and  the 
ancient  ferry*  of  the  Alpheius. 

As  Xenophon  describes  Scillus  to  have  been 
on  the  road  from  Olympia  to  Sparta,  it  appears 
that  besides  the  more  level  route  which  led 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheius  to  Hersea, 
there  was  another  more  direct,  by  passing  over 
the  ferry  of  the  Alpheius,  ascending  the  valley 
of  Scillus,  and  then  crossing  the  hills  beyond  it; 
this  road  probably  recrossed  the  Alpheius  at 
the  bridge  of  Hersea,  mentioned  by  Polybiusb, 
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From  Gastuni  to  Trip6tamo. — Elis. — Pylus  of  Eleia.— Ri- 
ver Ladon  of  Eleia. — Trip6tamo. — Psophis. — Siege  of 
Psophis  by  Philip,  in  the  Social  War. — Routes  of  Pau- 
sanias  to  and  from  Psophis. — To  Sopot6. — River  and 
Mountain  Erymanthus. — To  Karnesi. — Cleitor,  town 
and  river. — To  Tara. — Rivers  Aroanius,  Ladon,  Tragus. 
— To  Levidhi  and  Tripolitza. — Orchomenia,Mantinice. 

February  26.— Set  out,  at  11.10,  from  Gastuni 
for  Pale6poli,  by  a  more  direct  road  than  that 
which  I  passed  last  year.  A  large  portion  of 
the  plain  is  uncultivated.  At  12.25  the  village 
of  Toshki  is  half  a  mile  on  the  right,  just  before 
which  we  pass  by  a  large  tract  of  currant 
grounds  in  excellent  order ;  this  is  the  most  per- 
fect kind  of  agriculture  to  be  found  in  Greece : 
12.36  Bukhioti  is  on  the  right  At  1.2  arrive 
at  the  village  of  Paleopoli,  which  is  situated  on 
the  slope  of  the  hills.  I  again  visit,  in  the  little 
plain  between  the  village  and  the  Peneius,  the 
few  dispersed  and  shapeless  fragments  of  brick 
walls  which  are  now  the  only  visible  remains  of 
the  great  Elis. 

If  the  traveller  is  disappointed  at  the  little  of 
antiquity  that  remains  either  here  or  at  Olym- 
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pia,  or  indeed  upon  any  of  the  Hellenic  sites  of 
this  province,  it  may  be  some  consolation  to 
him  to  consider,  that  a  soil,  subject  like  that  of 
the  Eleia,  to  alluvial  changes,  was  the  best 
adapted  speedily  to  conceal,  and  may  still  there- 
fore preserv  e  some  of  the  works  of  art  which 
survived  the  fury  of  the  persecutors  of  idolatry, 
whether  Christian  or  Mahometan,  and  that  if 
there  is  less  above  ground  in  the  Eleia  than  in 
any  of  the  provinces  of  Greece,  there  may  be 
more  below  the  surface. 

Enjoying  the  same  sacred  protection  as  Olym- 
pia,  Elis  retained  its  respectability  as  long  as 
the  Olympic  festival  existed,  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  city  in  Greece  which  Pausanias 
found  in  a  state  of  better  preservation  \  It  was 
remarkable  for  the  magnitude  of  its  Gymnasium 
and  Agora ;  that  of  the  former  was  caused  by  its 
being  the  place  of  ordination  and  preparation 
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us  that  the  Gymnasium  stood  on  the  river-side a;, 
there  seems  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  its  exact  po- 
sition, and  we  may  suppose  that  the  Gymnasium 
and  Agora  together  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  space  included  between  the  river  and  the  hill 
of  Kallaskopi,  upon  which  stood  the  Acropolis. 
The  Gymnasium  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
within  which  were  walks  (Spofwi)  shaded  by 
plane  trees,  and  called  collectively  the  Xystus ; 
one  of  the  dromi  was  destined  to  the  use  of  the 
runners  and  pentathli,  another  was  named  the 
Sacred.  The  Gymnasium  contained  likewise 
three  subdivisions,  called  Plethrium,  Tetra- 
gonum,  and  Malco ;  the  first  so  named  from  its 
dimensions,  the  second  from  its  shape,  the  last 
from  the  softness  of  its  soilb,  which  was  prepared 
in  that  manner  for  the  use  of  the  Ephebi,  who 
were  admitted  into  it  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  Games c.  The  Plethrium  contained 
altars  of  Hercules  Parastatus,  of  Eros,  of  Ant- 
eros,  of  Ceres,  of  Proserpine,  and  a  cenotaph 
of  Achilles.  In  the  Tetragonum,  which  was 
contiguous  to  the  Plethrium,  but  smaller  than 
that  inclosure,  there  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Ju- 
piter, which,  together  with  another,  (in  the  Altis 
of  01ympiad,)  had  been  the  produce  of  a  fine 
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levied  upon  two  men  of  Elis  and  Smyrna,  for 
collusion  in  the  Games.  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Malco  stood  a  statue  of  a  young 
pugilist,  said  to  have  been  Serapion  of  Alexan- 
dria, who,  coming  to  the  Games,  brought  with 
him  corn  from  Egypt  wheu  there  was  a  scarcity 
in  Elis.  In  one  angle  of  the  Malco  there  was  a 
head  and  shoulders  of  Hercules,  with  a  repre- 
sentation, in  low  relief,  of  Eros  and  Anteros,  the 
former  holding  a  palm-branch  in  his  hand,  the 
latter  endeavouring  to  wrest  it  from  him.  The 
Malco  contained  the  Lalichmium,  a  building  so 
called  from  its  founder  :  it  was  adorned  within 
with  a  range  of  shields,  and  served  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  councils  of  the  Eleians,  as  well  as 
for  the  exhibition  of  literary  compositions*. 
There  were  two  passages  leading  out  of  the 
Gymnasium,  one  by  the  street  of  Silence  and 
the  temple  of  Diana  Philomeirax  to  the  Baths j 
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vided  from  the  Agora  by  a  street:  here  the 
Hellanodicae  dwelt  ten  months  previous  to  the 
festival,  employed  in  learning  the  laws  of  the 
Games  from  the  Nomophylaces,  and  at  different 
hours  they  marshalled  the  several  kinds  of  ath- 
lete, and  conducted  them  to  the  Gymnasium. 
The  southern  stoa  was  separated  only  by  a  street 
from  the  Stoa  Corcyraica,  so  called  because  it 
had  been  built  from  the  tenth  of  spoils  taken 
from  the  Corcyraei.  Its  construction  was  re- 
markable. One  side,  consisting  of  a  range  of 
Doric  columns,  was  open  to  the  interior  of  the 
Agora :  the  opposite  side,  adorned  with  a  parallel 
range,  opened  towards  a  sanctuary  of  Venus :  the 
stoa  was  divided  longitudinally  into  two  parts, 
by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  columns,  along  which  on 
either  side  were  ranged  portrait  statues*.  Pau- 
sanias  does  not  mention  the  number  of  them,  and 
names  only  one,  that  of  Pyrrho  the  Sophist, 
which  was  on  the  side  towards  the  Forum. 

The  hypaethral,  or  open  part  of  the  Agora 
was  so  large  as  to  contain,  besides  the  principal 
temple  of  Elis,  that  of  Apollo  Acesius,  those 
also  of  the  Graces  and  of  Silenus,  together  with 
the  tomb  of  Oxylus,  which  was  merely  a  roof 
supported  by  wooden  columns :  there  was  also 
a  house  in  which  sixteen  women  were  employed 
to  weave  the  peplus  of  Juno  b. 

*  tixoMf.  ing  at  Sparta.— Pausan.  La- 

b  There  was  a  similar  build-    con.  c  16. 
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The  works  of  statuary  at  Elis  were  not  very 
numerous,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider the  immense  collection  possessed  by  the 
Eleians  at  Olympia:  but  some  of  them  were 
by  the  first  masters.  The  statues  of  the  Graces 
were  acrolithic,  with  gilded  drapery :  one  bore 
a  rose  in  her  hand,  another  an  astragalus,  the 
third  a  sprig  of  myrtle.  Beside  them  stood  a 
Love*.  Silenus  was  represented  receiving  a 
cup  of  wine  from  Intoxication  \  There  were 
also  statues  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  the  open 
part  of  the  Agora.  The  sanctuary  of  Venus  on 
the  outside  of  the  Stoa  Corcyraica  consisted  of 
a  vaos,  or  temple,  and  a  rdnevos,  or  inclosure ; 
in  the  former  stood  a  Venus  Urania,  in  ivory 
and  gold  by  Phidias,  who  had  represented  the 
goddess  with  one  foot  on  a  tortoise c ;  in  the 
latter,  there  was  a  brazen  figure  of  Venus  Pan- 
demus  seated  on  a  goat,  the  work  of  Scopas. 
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gilded  in  every  part  except  the  extremities, 
which  were  of  white  marble.  To  the  left  of  this 
temple,  there  was  a  small  building  sacred  to  Sosi- 
polis,  a  provincial  deity*  who  was  there  represented 
in  a  painting  as  a  boy  wrapped  in  a  cloak  b  spotted 
with  stars,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  the  horn  of 
Amaltheia  (Cornucopias).  In  a  very  frequented 
part  of  the  city  there  was  a  statue  of  heroic 
size',  representing  a  beardless  man,  with  one 
leg  crossing  the  other,  and  both  hands  leaning 
upon  a  spear :  it  was  called  Satrapes,  but  was 
said  to  have  been  a  statue  of  Neptune  brought 
from  Samicum.  The  temple  of  Bacchus,  which 
adjoined  the  theatre,  contained  a  statue,  by 
Praxiteles,  of  this  deity,  who  was  particularly 
worshipped  by  the  people  of  Elis.  In  the  cita- 
del there  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  containing 
another  of  the  chryselephantine  works  of  Phi- 
dias'1, who  had  represented  a  cock  on  the  hel- 
met of  the  goddess. 

After  riding  in  several  directions  over  the 
site  of  Elis  in  the  plain,  I  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  Kaloskopi,  which  lies  between  the  village  of 
Pale6poli  and  the  river.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  a  Frank  house  or  castle,  the  foundations  of 
which  are  formed  of  the  large  squared  blocks  of 

•  'HXiiok  iir«x«{ »o$  Mix**.  d  Pausanias,  however,  adds 

Paus.  El.  post,  c  20.  the  word  p *<rl,  as  if  he  had 

b  c.  25.  some  doubt  of  its  having  really 

•  «-£pof  ov  ptlfat  fxfyaXov.  been  the  work  of  Phidias. 
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the  ancient  city.  The  place  well  deserves  its 
name  of  Kaloskopi,  or  Belvedere,  and  is  a  most 
useful  geographical  station,  though  neither  in 
this  respect,  nor  in  the  interest  or  extent  of  the 
prospect,  is  it  to  be  compared  with  Kastro  Tor- 
nese.  It  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  plain 
of  EUs  from  the  ridge  of  Pondik6-kastro  south- 
ward, to  about  A\f  Tjeleb^  to  the  north.  ZL 
kytho  and  the  range  of  'Olono  form  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  view. 

Having  returned  to  the  village,  I  set  out  from 
thence,  at  3  p.m.,  on  the  road  to  TripditzA, 
which  passes  through  a  narrow  vale  in  the  hills 
behind  EUs.  At  3.38  cross  a  brook  from  the 
right,  which  joins  the  Peneius  a  little  above  the 
ruins  of  EUs :  4.7  the  village  of  Pozaiti,  or  Bo* 
zaiti,  is  on  the  right,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  amidst  pine-trees.  At  4.22  pass 
a  small  stream,  deep  and  sluggish,  running  to 
ioin  the  Peneius  near  the  village  of  Lukdvitza. 
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and  Lalla.  At  5.8  Ktilogli  is  on  our  left  half  a 
mile. 

All  these  villages  are  small ;  they  belong  to 
Turks  of  Gastuni  or  Lalla,  and  each  has  its 
Pyrgo,  the  proprietor's  dwelling  and  place  of 
security.    At  5.15  we  pass  at  the  foot  of  a 
height,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  remains  of 
massy  walls,  built  of  rough  fragments  of  stone 
mixed  with  mortar.    A  small  plain  cultivated 
with  maize  lies  between  this  hill  and  a  river, 
much  more  considerable  than  any  of  those  we 
have  just  passed;  we  cross  it  at  5.27.   There  are 
many  planes  growing  on  either  bank,  as  well  as  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  itself.    On  the  edge  of  the 
bank  I  observe  a  piece  of  brick  ruin,  like  those 
of  Pale6poli.    After  ascending  the  heights  on 
the  opposite  side,  we  ride  over  an  uncultivated 
space,  covered,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
hereabouts,  with  a  beautiful  verdure,  till  at 
5.53  we  arrive  at  Lagan&,  consisting  only  of  a 
few  wicker  huts  and  one  house.    I  intended 
to  halt  here  for  the  night,  but  finding  the  house 
already  occupied  by  a  Turk  on  his  road  from 
Tripolitz4  to  Gastuni,  I  am  obliged  to  return 
half  an  hour  to  the  river  we  crossed,  on 
the  right  bank  of  which  stands  a  little  village 
called  Atzidhes*.    Here  I  lodge  in  a  small  hut 
with  some  oxen,  in  preference  to  the  pyrgo  of 
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the  Kihaya,  a  musulman  of  Lalla,  who  has 
purchased  the  village.  Opposite  to  Atzidhes, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  small  village 
of  Kulogli,  mentioned  above. 

Although  Diodorus,  Pausanias,  and  Pliny* 
all  give  different  distances  between  Elis  and 
Pylus  of  Eleia,  namely,  Diodorus  seventy  stades, 
Pausanias  eighty,  and  Pliny  twelve  Roman  miles, 
yet  the  medium  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  of  road-distance  from  the  site 
of  Elis  to  the  ancient  remains  which  I  passed  at 
5.15  and  5.27,  to  leave  little  doubt  that  these  are 
vestiges  of  Pylus.  Probably  the  ruins  first  en- 
countered mark  the  site  of  the  town,  and  the  frag- 
ments at  the  river  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Ladon,  which  river,  Pausanias  tells  us, 
was  a  branch  of  the  Peneius,  flowing  by  Pylus, 
and  which  therefore  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  great  Arcadian  Ladon,  a  tributary  of  the 
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road  %  and  that  the  Ladon  flowed  by  Pylus  to 
cthe  Peneius  b. 

Pylus  received  its  name  from  the  same  son 
of  Cleson  of  Megara,  who  founded  Pylus  in 
Messenia,  and  who,  upon  being  expelled  from 
;ihence'by  the  Pelasgi  under  Neleus,  settled  in 
this  place.  The  people  of  Elis  not  only  pre- 
tended that  this  was  the  Pylus  which  Homer 
had  in  view,  when  he  stated  the  Alpheius  to 
.flow  through  the  land  of  the  Pylii,  but  that  it 
was  the  place  which  Hercules  destroyed,  and 
•for  which  Nestor  retaliated  upon  the  Eleians. 
The  absurdity  of  these  suppositions,  although 
rboth  of  them  were  credited  by  Pausanias,  but 
especially  that  of  the  latter,  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  Straboc.  It  appears  that  Pylus  of 
Eleia  was  deserted  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Pausanias  expressly  says  that  it  was 
uninhabited,  and  the  same  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  word  ytcelro,  in  Strabo d. 

The  Eleian  Ladon  is  formed  by  many  rivulets 
from  the  gorges  of  the  woody  heights  which 
^extend  to  Lalla  and  Olympia  ;  its  most  distant 
-sources  are  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Astra,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  south  eastern  summit  of 
Mount  'Olono,  above  the  village  of  DhivrL 


*  Kara  t}»  ^u'mi  c  Strabo,  p.  350.  et  seq. 

Aa$»»       d  Strabo,  p.  339- 
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This  Ladon  I  think  is  very  probably  the  same 
river  called  Scarthon  in  our  copies  of  Strabo, 
which  he  describes  as  flowing  from  Mount 
Pholoe  into  the  Eleia,  and  as  being  crossed 
twenty-five  times  in  one  road  \ 

The  main  branch  of  the  Peneius,  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  Ladon,  issues  from 
a  great  ravine  in  Mount  'Olono,  through  which 
passes  the  road  from  the  country  around  Lalla 
and  Gastuni  to  Aio  Vlasi,  by  GhermotzdnL 
Its  chief  sources  are  at  a  place  in  that  glen 
called  the  Derv6ni ;  on  issuing  from  the  ravine 
it  turns  westward,  leaving  Kakotari  on  the  right 
bank,  then  passes  round  the  foot  of  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  summits  of 'Olono,  receives 
the  Ladon  at  Agrapidho-khori,  and  not  far  below 
that  junction  another  stream,  which  flows  down 
a  vale,  separating  the  hill  of  Sandam6ri  from 
the  western  parts  of 'Olono;  the  Peneius  then 
skirts  the  southern  end  of  the  Sandameri6- 
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in  the  northern  part  of  the  Morea,  at  the  time 
of  the  Turkish  conquest  *. 

Feb.  27. — Leaving  Atzidhes  at  8.20,  and 
proceeding  along  the  heights  to  the  left  of  the 
main  road  by  Lagana,  we  enter  the  vale  of  a 
stream  shaded  with  planes  which  joins  the 
Ladon  a  little  above  Atzidhes,  follow  up  this 
valley,  and  at  8.50  pass  to  the  right  of  the 
village  of  Sim6pulo.  Here,  on  the  right  of 
the  road  in  a  corn-field,  I  find  a  single  co- 
lumn of  coarse  marble  standing  in  its  original 
position,  but  wanting  the  capital ;  around  it  are 
some  excavations,  which  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  away  the  squared  foundation 
stones  of  the  ancient  building,  and  of  which  no 
more  than  two  or  three  are  now  left.  It  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  temples  so  numerous  in  the  Eki a. 
"  All  the  country  says  Strabo  b,  "  is  full  of 
Artemisia,  and  Aphrodisia,  and  Nymphaea,  situ- 
ated  for  the  most  part  in  groves,  which  are 
maintained  in  a  state  of  verdure  by  the  abun- 
dance of  water c ;  not  less  frequent  are  the  Her- 
meia  on  the  roads,  and  the  Poseidia  on  the  pro- 
montories and  points  of  land." 

After  halting  five  minutes  we  proceed  up 
the  valley,  and  soon  begin  to  ascend  heights 

•  Cbalcocond.  1. 9.— Phran-  b  Strabo,  p.  343. 
za,  1.  3.  c.  25.  c      rijr  ivvfyx*. 
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covered  with  birches,  large  oaks,  wild  pear 
trees,  planes,  and  watered  by  many  springs  and 
rivulets.  At  9.40  arrive  at  the  summit  of  this 
ascent,  which  is  steep  and  rocky  towards  the 
top,  and  thence  called  the  Skala.  Here  ends 
the  forest  j  at  9.45  halt  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  a  fountain ;  on  proceeding,  a  fine  view  opens 
of  the  country  to  the  left,  including  the  ranges 
of  'Olono,  Voidhid,  and  the  mountains  of  Rii- 
mili  opposite  to  Patra.  I  particularly  remark 
the  sharp  peak  of  Arakhova,  which  forms  the 
north-eastern  end  of  the  range  of  Mount  Vi6na 
in  JEtolia.  Two  or  three  degrees  to  the  right 
of  this  is  the  snow-capt  mountain,  I  believe 
Mount  'Anino,  in  Ap6kuro,  which  is  apparently 
the  highest  of  all  those  hills,  except  the  peaks 
of  Vardhusi  and  Sykid  in  the  ancient  Doris. 
Our  route  continues  along  the  summits  which 
are  partly  covered  with  trees,  and  consist  partly 
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Similar  heights  occupy  the  long  narrow  space 
inclosed  between  the  Erymanthus  and  the  Ar- 
cadian Ladon. 

These  woody  heights,  backed  by  the  higher 
summits,  are  admirably  adapted  to  shelter  the 
wild  animals  which  made  Pholoe  and  its  vici- 
nity so  favourite  a  resort  of  Diana  and  her 
nymphs,  and  Scillus  so  delightful  a  residence 
for  a  sportsman  like  Xenophon.  Of  the  wild 
animals  which  afforded  chase  to  Xenophon  and 
his  friends  at  Scillus,  deer  *  are  now  rare  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  but  they  are  found 
in  the  higher  regions,  as  well  of  Pholoe  as  of  the 
other  great  summits  of  the  peninsula  j  the  roe- 
buck b  and  the  wild  hogc  are  frequently  seen  as 
low  as  Scillus  and  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius. 
The  bear  would  seem,  from  the  silence  of  Xeno- 
phon regarding  it,  not  to  have  been  common  in 
the  Peloponnesus  in  his  days,  though  in  more 
ancient  times  we  may  be  assured  that  it  existed, 
from  its  skin  having  furnished  clothing  to  the 
Arcadians d,  and  from  the  story  of  Areas  and 
Callisto.  It  is  very  possible,  that  as  the  wild 
animals  diminish  with  the  increase  of  the  hu- 
man species,  the  bear  may  have  been  driven  out 
of  the  peninsula  in  the  most  populous  and  civil- 
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ized  ages  of  Greece,  nor  have  regained  its  foot- 
ing in  the  Peloponnesian  mountains,  until  the 
Roman  wars  and  their  consequences  had  re- 
duced the  country  to  a  state  of  desertion, 
which  it  has  never  recovered.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  the  bear  was  common  in  the  woods 
of  Arcadia* ;  it  is  now  seldom  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  Morea,  though  the  occasional  appearance 
of  dpKovSia  in  the  mountains  both  of  Arcadia 
and  Laconia,  is  generally  attested  by  the  inha- 
bitants. 

We  proceed  along  a  good  road  through  a 
forest,  which  consists  solely  of  oaks,  many  of 
them  very  large,  but  all  with  very  crooked 
stems.  At  10.55  we  are  opposite  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  great  heights  of  the  mountain, 
which  are  a  mile  distant  on  the  left  j  on  its 
slope,  in  a  lofty  situation,  stands  the  monastery 
of  Notend,  above  which,  on  the  very  summit, 
there  is  a  chaoel  in  a  small  grove  ;  the  rest  of 
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beyond  the  monastery  we  have  Kakot&ri,  on 
our  left  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  just  at 
the  entrance  of  the  glen.  Halfway  from 
Kakot&ri  to  Aio  Vlasi  is  Ghermotz&ni;  the 
waters  in  its  neighbourhood  flow  to  the  Ery- 
manthus.  The  trees  now  become  smaller  and 
more  thinly  planted.  At  11.23  we  are  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  hollow,  along  which  flows  a 
rivulet,  one  of  the  many  which  hasten  from 
tiiese  hills  to  add  their  contributions  to  the  LcU 
don.  All  the  waters,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Peneius,  flow  to  the  Ladon,  which 
takes  a  great  sweep  before  it  comes  down  upon 
Ktilogli,  &c.  At  11.40  we  halt  five  minutes  at 
Katjarti*,  a  place  where  are  the  remains  of 
some  ruined  houses  in  a  hollow  of  one  of  the 
tributary  rivulets  of  the  Ladon.  The  road  now 
ascends  gradually,  passing  over  the  roots  of 
Mount  Astr£,  where  are  numerous  sources  of 
water,  particularly  a  very  copious  one  called 
Kalimani b ;  it  is  the  reputed  source  of  the  La- 
don ;  here  formerly  stood  a  khan. 

We  leave  the  little  villages  of  Andr6ni  and 
Kumani  on  the  left  in  the  wood,  distant  one 
mile  and  a  half,  and  continue  to  mount  very 
gradually,  still  passing  over  the  roots  of  the 
mountain,  which  are  covered,  not  thickly,  with 
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small  oaks  :  we  halt  to  dine  at  a  rivulet  at  1.8, 
this  also  runs  towards  the  Ladon.  The  spot 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  chain  of 
mountains  which  extend  from  Karitena  to 
Khaiafla,  as  well  as  of  the  opposite  range  of 
Dhimitzana  and  Stemnitza,  with  their  snowy 
and  woody  summits.  The  opening  of  Karitena 
is  seen  between  them,  and  through  it  the  great 
peaks  of  Taygetum.  Fanari  and  Andritzena 
would  be  clearly  seen  if  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere were  favourable.  In  the  direction  of 
those  places,  but  at  the  distance  only  of  two 
miles  from  us,  I  perceive  a  large  tract  of  vine- 
yards with  cottages  dispersed  among  them,  be- 
longing to  Dhivri.  Below  these,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Erymanthus>  which  river  is  not  above 
>a  mile  in  direct  distance  from  the  easternmost 
of  the  branches  of  the  Eleian  Ladon,  are  some 
ancient  remains  at  a  place  where  once  stood  a 
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corn  of  Dhivri,  which  is  grown  on  the  slope 
below  :  soon  afterwards,  taking  a  turn  to  the 
north  and  north-west,  arrive  at  Dhivri  at  3.20. 
Dhivri,  or  Divri*,  is  situated  in  a  theatre- 
shaped  slope  at  the  head  of  a  torrent,  which 
flows  to  the  Erymanthus  ;  immediately  above  it 
to  the  northward,  is  the  snow-capt  mountain, 
called  Astra :  the  word  is  synonymous  with  the 
ancient  Lampeia j  and,  like  Kandili,  which  is 
another  name,  not  uncommonly  applied  by  the 
moderns  to  a  high  mountain,  is  derived  from 
the  glittering  of  the  snow  in  the  sunbeams. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  Astrd  is  exactly 
the  summit  which  the  ancients  called  Lampeia. 
On  each  side  of  the  rivulet,  and  all  round  the 
town,  rise  steep  woody  mountains,  which  shut 
out  all  view.  On  the  slopes,  where  the  streams 
trickle  down,  and  where  the  sun  does  not  reach, 
there  are  now  great  masses  of  ice.  The  town  oc- 
cupies a  large  space,  the  houses  to  the  number  of 
200  being  dispersed  in  clusters  over  the  side  of 
the  hills,  but  a  great  part  of  them  are  uninha- 
bited. This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  angaria  of 
the  Lalliotes,  who  come  here  and  force  the  poor 
Greeks  to  carry  straw,  wood,  &c.  on  their  horses 
to  Lalla  without  payment.  The  town,  which 
belongs  to  the  vilayeti  of  Gas  tun  i,  was  the  pro- 
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perty  of  Halil  Bey  of  Gastuni,  and  on  his  death 
fell,  with  the  rest  of  his  property,  to  the  Sultan. 
Its  revenue  is  now  for  sale.  Two  persons  have 
hired  it  temporarily ;  it  is  supposed  that  it  will 
be  bought  by  a  cousin  of  Sheroseddin  Bey.  At 
Lekhena  each  head  of  a  house  pays  100  pias- 
tres a-year  for  khar&tj  and  other  personal  taxes, 
which  is  much  less  than  in  many  parts  of  the 
Mor6a.  At  Dhivri  the  direct  taxation  is  nearly 
the  same,  but  the  Lalliotes  come  and  live  upon 
them.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Erymanthu* 
begins  the  vilay£ti  of  Karitena,  and  between 
Dhivri  and  Trip6tamo  is  the  boundary  between 
Kaldvryta  and  Gastuni. 

Feb.  28.  —  It  takes  half  an  hour  to  descend 
through  the  town,  the  houses  being  much  di*» 
persed,  and  the  rocky  paths  very  difficult  At 
8.40  we  leave  the  lowest  houses, — from  thence 
follow  the  side  of  the  mountain  along  a  steep 
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tragonal  stones  in  the  Hellenic  style.  Though 
Dhomok6  is  no  longer  a  village,  its  former  im- 
portance is  shewn  by  the  Dhivri6tes  having 
given  its  name  to  the  Erymanthus,  which  they 
call  the  river  of  Dhomok6.    Below  Dhomok6 
the  river  takes  a  turn  to  the  left,  running  under 
the  long  woody  heights  which  reach  to  Lalla. 
At  9.35,  Peta,  a  small  village,  is  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  opposite  to  us  above  the  left  bank  of 
the  Erymanthus ;  a  mile  lower  down  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  of  Dhivri,  there 
is  another  called  Vidhiaki.  In  descending  we  gra- 
dually approach  the  river,  and  at  9.55  fall  into 
the  dhimosia,  or  public  road  from  Gastuni  to  Tri- 
pdtamo,  which  we  had  left  yesterday  a  little  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  corn  magazines.    The  path 
is  very  bad,  ascending  and  descending  over 
rocks,  so  that  we  proceed  at  a  very  slow  pace, 
although  without  the  baggage,  which  I  left  yes- 
terday morning  to  follow  us.  The  hills  are  spa- 
ringly covered  with  ugly  oaks,  short  and  crook- 
ed, but  some  of  them  large.    Most  of  these 
oaks,  as  well  as  the  plane-trees,  have  their  dry 
leaves  still  hanging  on  them.    10.5,  pass  a  little 
rill,  the  boundary  of  the  districts  of  Gastuni 
and  Kalavryta:  10.25  cross  a  bridge  over  a 
torrent  coming  from  the  mountain  on  the  left 
near  the  village  of  Mostenitza.    These  moun- 
tains are  more  woody  than  those  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  Erymanthus,  particularly  to 
wards  the  summits,  which  are  now  tipped  with 
snow.  At  11.4  arrive  at  the  junction  of  a  rapid 
stream  flowing  from  the  same  mountains,  with 
another  which  has  its  rise  to  the  north-east  near 
Lekhuri  and  Sopot6.  About  100  yards  below 
the  junction,  the  united  stream  is  joined  by  a  third 
from  the  south-eastward  flowing  from  L6pesi, 
in  the  direction  of  Str6zova  :  from  these  three 
rivers  the  place  derives  the  name  of  Trip6tamo. 
The  mountain  from  whence  the  western  branch 
descends  is  seen  through  the  ravine  of  that 
river  on  our  left,  deeply  covered  with  snow, 
with  a  few  firs  on  its  slope.  Ghermotzdni  stands- 
near  the  division  of  the  waters,  which  flow  on 
one  side  into  the  Peneius,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  western  river  of  Trip6tama. 

As  soon  as  I  have  crossed  the  latter  stream  I 
find  myself  upon  the  site  of  Psophis.  Four 
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principal  streams  at  Trip6tamo  by  bridges,  to 
avoid  the  steepness  of  the  banks  below  their 
junction,  and  immediately  afterwards,  turning 
the  point  of  mountain  which  divides  the  valley 
of  the  third  river  from  that  of  Psophis,  it  arrives 
at  the  KHan  of  Trip6tamo,  where  are  some  huts 
and  vineyards  belonging  to  the  village  of  Mos- 
tenitza.  All  the  three  rivers  are  clear  rapid 
streams,  flowing  over  a  gravelly  bed,  and  are 
bordered  by  plane  trees.  At  the  present  season 
the  rivers  of  Nussa  and  Sopoto  are  nearly  equal 
in  size  :  that  of  Lopesi  is  considerably  smaller ; 
the  united  stream  is  not  above  half  the  size  of 
the  Arcadian  Ladon,  near  Str6zova. 

Polybius  and  Fausanias  have  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  names  of  the  two  larger  rivers,  for  Po- 
lybius expressly  states,  that  the  Erymanthus 
flowed  along  the  eastern  side  of  Psophis,  and 
that  the  river  on  its  western  side  was  an  impe- 
tuous torrent  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  is  perfectly  just,  both  as  to  its  character 
and  origin  \  From  Pausanias  we  learn  that  its 
name  was  Aroanius b. 

Among  the  remarkable  positions  with  which 
Greece  abounds,  and  which  seem  to  have  been 
intended  by  Nature  for  the  strong  holds  of 
small  republics,  Psophis  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  strength  and  singularity  of  site. 

■  Polyb.  1.  4.  c.  70.  b  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  24. 
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A  rocky  hill,  advanced  before  the  main  body  of 
the  mountains,  is  defended  on  the  south-east* 
ern,  or  longest  side,  by  the  Erymanthus,  on  the 
south-western  by  the  Aroanius ;  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  site  the  streams  are  united. 
The  banks  are  precipitous  but  not  very  high  :— 
between  them  and  the  steep  summit  of  the  hill 
there  is  a  small  space  of  level,  or  gently  rising 
ground.  The  summit  is  a  sharp  ridge  sending 
forth  two  roots,  one  of  which  descends  nearly 
to  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  two  streams,  the 
other  almost  to  the  bank  of  the  Erymanthus  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
town-walls  followed  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to 
the  northward  and  the  bank  above  the  two 
rivers  on  the  opposite  side.  There  was  probably 
a  citadel  on  the  summit,  but  I  could  not  trace 
the  inclosure  of  it.  From  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, and  the  accompanying  plan,  it  will 
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gular  specimens  of  the  third  order,  and  are 
formed  of  masses  not  very  large.  The  summit 
of  the  hill  is  separated,  by  a  narrow  neck  be- 
hind it,  from  a  higher  summit,  which  looks  down 
upon  it  in  a  manner  not  so  inconvenient  in 
ancient  warfare  as  it  would  be  at  the  present 
day.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  there  are  several 
parallel  walls  built  of  small  stones  without 
mortar :  on  the  summit  of  all  stands  a  small 
church- 
On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  town,  which 
is  the  only  part  not  protected  by  the  two  rivers, 
or  by  the  precipices  at  the  back  of  the  hill,  there 
was  a  double  inclosure :  the  remains  of  the  in- 
terior wall  are  still  seen,  extending  from  the  upper 
ridge  to  the  bank  of  the  Erymanthus,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  outer  walls.  A  part  of  a  theatre, 
not  noticed  by  Pausanias,  is  seen  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  towards  the  Aroanius,  situated  just  under 
die  ridge  of  rocks  on  that  side.  It  seems  to 
have  been  small ;  there  remains  above  ground 
a  part  of  the  circumference  of  four  or  five  rows 
of  seats  ;  and  there  may  very  possibly  be  some 
more  concealed  under  a  field  of  maize,  which 
now  occupies  the  place  of  the  scene,  and  extends 
below  the  theatre  as  far  as  the  river.  Three  hun- 
dred yards  above  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
near  the  walls  on  the  bank  of  the  Erymanthtis,  I 
find  some  remains  of  a  public  building  thirty- 
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two  yards  in  length,  below  which  there  is  a  source 
of  water  in  the  bank.  In  the  level  part  of  the 
site,  a  little  above  this  ruin,  some  other  founda- 
tions are  seen,  and  a  great  quantity  of  fragments 
of  wrought  stones  and  ancient  pottery  dispersed 
about  the  level.  The  only  other  remains  of 
architecture  I  could  find,  were  the  capital  of  a 
Doric  column  and  a  fragment  of  its  shaft  in 
a  ruined  church  near  the  centre  of  the  site, 
and  some  other  pieces  of  columns  of  the  same 
size  near  the  city  wall  below  it.  The  flutings 
are  two  inches  and  a  half :  there  are  also  some 
fragments  of  plain  columns  nearly  of  the  same 
diameter.  The  town  was  about  two  miles  in 
circumference.  The  situation,  though  import- 
ant as  commanding  the  passes  of  the  Etymon* 
thus,  and  the  communication  from  the  northern 
part  of  Arcadia  into  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius, 
and  the  plains  of  Elis,  is  any  thing  but  agree- 
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son  of  Amphiaraus ;  the  latter  was  a  small 
building  without  ornament,  standing  amidst 
some  very  lofty  cypresses,  which  were  called 
by  the  Psophidii  "  the  Virgins."  Near  the  Ery- 
manthus  stood  a  temple  sacred  to  that  stream  ; 
it  contained  statues  of  Ery  man  thus,  Nilej  and 
other  rivers,  all  formed  of  white  marble,  except 
that  of  Nile  which  was  of  black  stone,  in  allusion 
to  the  origin  of  the  river  in  ^Ethiopia.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  foundations  which  I  noticed 
near  the  walls  above  the  fountain  on  the  bank  of 
the  ErymanthuSy  are  remains  of  this  temple. 

The  best  ancient  account  of  Fsophis  is  by 
Polybius  %  in  his  narrative  of  its  siege  by  Philip, 
King  of  Macedonia,  in  the  Social  War  (b.  c. 
219).  He  describes  Psophis  as  "  an  ancient  city 
of  the  Arcadians  of  Azanis,  situated  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Peloponnesus,  towards  the  western 
frontier  of  Arcadia,  bordering b  upon  the  west- 
em  Achaians,  and  overhanging6  the  country  of 
the  Eleians,  with  whom  the  Psophidii  were  at 
that  time  in  alliance.  Philip  having  marched 
hither  in  three  days  from  Caphyae,  stationed 
his  army  upon  the  hills  opposite  to  the  city, 
where,  secure  from  the  enemy,  he  commanded 
a  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  places.  He 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  strength  of  the 
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place  that  he  was  doubtful  what  to  do."  "  On 
the  western  side",  says  the  historian,  "  there  is  a 
rapid  torrent,  impassable  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  and  which,  rushing  down 
from  the  mountains,  makes  the  city  strong  and 
difficult  of  access  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
channel,  which  in  process  of  time  it  has  formed. 
On  the  side  towards  the  east  flows  the  Eryman- 
thus,  a  large  and  impetuous  river,  concerning 
which  there  are  many  well  known  stories.  As 
the  western  torrent  joins  the  Erymanthus  on 
the  southern  side,  the  city  is  thus  fortified 
on  three  sides.  On  the  remaining  side  towards 
the  north  impends  a  strong  hill,  defended  by  a 
wall,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  a  secure  and 
well  placed  citadel  \  The  town  itself  also  is 
provided  with  walls,  remarkable  both  for  their 
large  dimensions  and  their  construction/9  "  The 
place  contained  a  garrison  sent  by  the  Eleians j 
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post  from  whence  to  undertake  expeditions  *  into 
the  Eleia,  resolved  upon  attempting  to  take  it 
Having  ordered  his  men,  therefore,  to  break- 
fast b  at  daylight,  he  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
Eryman thus  without  opposition,  and  prepared  for 
an  escalade  in  three  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Euripidas  and  the  garrison,  little  imagining  that 
Philip  would  long  remain  in  his  position  before 
the  town  in  a  winter  season  of  uncommon  seve- 
rity, and  still  less  that  he  would  assault  so  strong 
a  place,  began  to  suspect  some  treachery  with- 
in ;  finding,  however,  no  evidence  of  it,  they 
made  a  gallant  defence  for  some  time  upon  the 
walls,  where  many  of  the  Macedonians  were 
thrown  down  from  the  ladders,  while  the  Eleian 
mercenaries  sallied  from  a  gate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.    But  the  garrison  having 
been  unprepared,  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
javelins  and  other  necessaries:  after  a  short 
time,  the  assailants  prevailed  on  all  sides,  and 
the  Cretans  in  the  king's  service  having  repulsed 
the  sortie  of  the  Eleian  mercenaries,  and  put 
them  to  flight,  followed  them  through  the  upper 
gate  into  the  town*    Euripidas  and  the  whole 
garrison,  as  well  as  the  Psophidii,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  then  retreated  into  the  citadel :  the 
Macedonians  took  possession  of  the  town,  and 
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plundered  the  private  houses ;  and  those  in  the 
citadel,  finding  there  was  a  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, were  soon  content  to  accept  of  the  favour- 
able terms  which  Philip  offered.  Euripidas  was 
permitted  to  retire  in  safety  into  iEtolia,  the 
city  was  given  up  to  Aratus  and  the  Achaians, 
and  the  king,  after  having  been  detained  a  few 
days  by  the  snow,  marched  to  Lasion  and 
Olympia." 

The  bridge  over  the  Erymanthus  was  very 
probably  in  the  same  position  occupied  by  the 
present  bridge,  as  in  general  the  communica- 
tions through  the  country  would  be  the  same  in 
all  ages.  After  crossing  the  bridge,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Macedonians  seem  to  have  moved  to 
the  right,  and  to  have  thus  occupied  all  the  nar- 
row space  between  the  walls  and  the  river,  after 
which  they  fixed  the  ladders  in  three  places. 
The  Cretans  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  on 
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was  not  any  regular  Acropolis,  the  latter  part 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  must  have  been  some 
interior  inclosure  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
though  I  was  unable  to  trace  the  plan  of  it. 

Pausanias  arrives  at  Psophis  from  Caphyse, 
and  proceeds  from  thence  to  Thelpusa  \  The 
former  of  these  two  routes  I  crossed  last  year, 
on  the  27th  of  May,  near  StrSzova,  in  my  way 
from  the  Thelpusia  to  the  Cleitoria.  The  road 
from  Psophis  to  Caphyce  may  be  traced  from 
Trip6tamo  by  the  valley  of  L6pesi  to  the 
sources  of  the  south-eastern  of  the  three  rivers 
of  Trip6tamo,  from  whence  it  descends  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Arcadian  Ladon,  which  I  crossed  at 
half  an  hour  to  the  northward  of  Strezova  in 
the  plain  called  Paled  Katuna  and  Kuvelo. 
About  midway  between  Trip6tamo  and  Paled 
Katuna  there  are  said  to  be  remains  of  an  an- 
cient fortress  near  the  sources  of  the  two  streams 
just  mentioned,  which  flow  exactly  in  opposite 
directions.  These  ruins  may  be  those  of  Paus, 
for  the  route  from  Caphyae  to  Psophis  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  as  "  having  led  from  Caphyae 
to  the  source  of  the  river  Tragus  at  Rheunus, 
fifty  stades  beyond  which  it  crossed  the  Ladon, 
and  then  entered  a  forest  of  oaks  called  Soron  ; 
from  whence,  having  passed  through  Argea- 
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thee,  Lycuntes,  and  Scotane,  it  arrived  at  Paus, 
a  ruined  town  situated  at  the  end  of  the  forest  *, 
not  far  from  Seirae,  which  was  the  boundary  of 
the  Cleitorii  and  Psophidii,  and  distant  thirty 
stades  frpm  Psophis."  Now  this  latter  dis- 
tance will  carry  us  exactly  to  the  division  of 
waters  between  the  two  rivers  of  L6peai  and 
Paled  Katuna,  a  very  natural  position  for  a  teis 
ritorial  separation,  and  to  which  the  ancient 
name  Seirce,  or  the  Chains,  was  allusive.  It  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  passage,  that 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  valley  of  Paled  Ka- 
tuna and  adjacent  hills  were  covered  with  the 
forest  Soron,  and  that  it  extended  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ladon.  "  The 
forest  Soron  ",  adds  Pausanias,  "  contains,  like 
the  other  woods  of  Arcadia,  bears,  wild  hogs,  and 
tortoises,  which  last  are  so  large  that  lyres  may 
be  made  from  them  as  large  as  those  made  from 
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Psophis  to  Thelpusa  there  is  a  place  called  Tro- 
paea  to  the  left  of  the  Ladon  \  Adjoining  to 
Tropaea  is  the  grove  Artemisium,  in  which  are 
ancient  letters  engraved  upon  a  column,  mark- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  Psophidii  towards  the 
Thelpusia.  Within  the  latter  territory  is  the 
river  called  Arsen,  having  crossed  which,  and 
proceeded  twenty-five  stades,  you  will  arrive  at 
the  ruins  of  the  town b  Caus,  and  a  temple  of 
JEsculapius  Causius,  situated  on  the  road-side. 
About  forty  stades  from  this  temple  is  the  city, 
which  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
nymph  Thelpusa,  daughter  of  Ladon." 

As  it  is  manifest  from  this  description  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  road  from  Psophis  to 
Thelpusa  led  along  the  left  side  of  the  Ladon, 
it  follows  that  in  the  former  part  it  traversed 
the  ridges  which  separate  the  Erymanthus  from 
the  Ladon,  and  that  it  then  crossed  the  La* 
don,  although  Pausanias  has  not  mentioned  the 
latter  circumstance.  Seventy  stades  seem  to 
be  as  little  as  the  words  of  Pausanias  will  allow 
for  the  road  distance  between  Tropaea  and  Thel- 
pusa, but  it  could  not  well  have  been  much 
more,  since  in  that  case  the  former  part  of  the 
road  would  not  have  crossed  from  Psophis  to 
the  Ladon  by  the  shortest  line,  as  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  done. 
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Leaving  the  eastern  end  of  the  ruins  of 
Psopkis  at  1.2S,  I  follow  up  the  valley  of  the 
Erymanthus ;  it  is  chiefly  grown  with  maize: 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  beyond  Psophis,  we 
have  the  small  village  of  Kh6sova  in  a  lofty 
situation  on  the  left  ;  at  2,  cross  a  stream 
coming  from  a  valley  on  the  left,  in  which  stands 
the  Akhuria  *  of  Liv&rzi  on  a  height  above  the 
right  bank  of  a  stream  which  unites  with  the 
Erymanthus  immediately  below  the  place  where 
we  cross  it.  Livarzi b  itself  is  situated  in  a  ra- 
vine in  the  higher  part  of  the  mountain:  all 
the  valley  hereabout  is  grown  with  vines  and 
maize,  principally  the  former.  Advancing,  we 
have  at  2£  the  Lekhuritika  Katyvia,  or  Akhuria, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  left ;  the  village  of 
Lekhuri c  is  in  the  upper  mountain  and  not  in 
sight;  the  Katyvia  is  surrounded  with  large 
vineyards.    At  2.44  cross  a  small  stream  com- 
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small  branch  of  the  Erymanthus*  which  we  cross, 
at  2.47,  at  some  mills,  just  above  its  junction 
with  the  main  stream.  The  mountains  on  our 
left,  from  above  Psophis,  as  far  as  the  summit 
beyond  the  sources  of  the  river  of  Anastasova, 
I  conceive  to  be  the  true  Mount  Erymanthus, 
since  the  river  has  all  its  different  feeders  in 
that  ridge,  with  the  exception  of  the  stream  of 
Sopot6. 

According  to  Pausanias,  the  Erymanthus  ori- 
ginated in  Mount  Lampeia,  which  he  describes 
as  a  part  of  Mount  Erymanthus  \  From  this 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  name  Lampeia, 
which  implies  a  snowy  peak,  I  should  judge  that 
it  was  properly  the  highest  summit  of  the  range 
of  mountains  just  alluded  to,  which  I  have  been 
following  in  a  parallel  direction,  though  it  was 
undoubtedly  often  confounded  with  the  whole 
ridge.  Such,  upon  a  comparison  of  several 
passages  in  Strabo,  already  referred  to,  appears 
to  have  been  the  idea  which  the  geographer 
had  of  Lampeia b,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  a 
mountain  of  Arcadia  bordering  northward 
upon  Pholoe  and  eastward  upon  Scollis,  Strabo 
by  the  latter  name  intending  all  the  north- 
western part  of  the  mountainous  region  now 

-ir       %       r  .     /     fl      Aaairi**.— Pausan.  Arcad.  c* 
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known  collectively  by  the  name  'Olono.  In 
other  words,  he  applied  the  name  Lampeia  to 
all  the  north-eastern  side  of  these  mountains. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  appear, 
from  all  I  have  said  regarding  their  several 
ancient  denominations,  that  the  southern  part, 
or  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  Peneius  and  its 
branch,  the  Ladon,  was  Pholoe ;  that  the  north* 
eastern,  in  which  the  Erymanthus  originated, 
was  Erymanthus  or  Lampeia;  and  that  the 
north-western,  in  which  were  the  sources  of  the 
Peirus  arid  Selinus,  was  Olenus.  1  conceive, 
however,  that  there  must  also  have  been  some 
specific  name  for  Astra  which  has  not  reached 
us,  as  there  probably  was  likewise  for  some 
others  of  the  more  remarkable  peaks. 

We  now  leave  the  direction  of  Anast&sova, 
and  turning  again  to  the  right,  follow  the  right 
bank  of  the  branch  of  the  Erymanthus,  rising 
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runs  through  the  town,  and  is  joined  in  the 
plain,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  below,  by  a  copious 
source  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  our 
left.  The  place  consists  of  about  160  houses, 
scattered  over  the  slopes  like  Dhivri,  not  occupy- 
ing so  large  a  space  as  that  town,  but  having  the 
advantage  of  standing  among  gardens,  in  which 
cherries  abound  and  very  large  walnut  trees :  the 
dhekatia  is  purchased  by  Asim&ki  of  Kaldvryta, 
whose  worse  than  Turkish  oppression  obliges 
the  people  to  leave  the  place,  so  that  many 
houses  are  empty.  We  left  a  large  monastery  of 
the  Panaghfa,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  right-hand  mountain,  half  a  mile  before  we 
arrived  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  town. 

March  1.— The  high  ridge  above  Sopot6  is 
called  Tart&ri.  On  its  northern  peak,  which  is 
the  highest,  there  is  a  castle,  but  I  believe  not 
Hellenic.  I  set  out  this  morning  from  my  ko- 
nak  at  the  southern  end  of  Sopoto,  and  having 
passed  through  its  whole  extent,  quit  the  extre- 
mity at  9|,  and  then  ascend  the  steep  ridges  at 
the  back  of  the  town,  to  the  left  of  the  great 
height  of  Tartari.  At  10,  arrive  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  gar- 
bino  attended  with  hail  and  rain;  descend 
through  woods  of  small  oaks  and  underwood, 
and  arrive,  at  10.35,  at  Mostitza,  a  small  village 
at  the  head  of  a  valley  watered  by  a  torrent 
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which  joins  another  from  a  village  called  Kli- 
tora  %  similarly  situated  to  the  southward ;  the 
junction  is  at  an  opening  which  is  common  to 
both  valleys.  Mostitza,  like  Sopot6,  is  dispersed 
amidst  gardens  and  fruit  trees.  Leaving  this 
place,  at  11,  we  descend  the  valley  and  arrive 
at  Kasteli  at  11.25  :  below  this  place  there  is  a 
copious  spring  which  flows  to  the  rivulet  of  Mo- 
stitza. At  Kast61i  are  only  two  families  living 
amidst  many  ruined  houses.  The  remains  of 
another  village  of  the  same  name  occupy  a  high 
situation  on  the  hills  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
valley.  Forming  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the 
two,  and  overlooking  the  valley  which  I  crossed 
last  year,  May  27,  in  coming  from  Str6zova  to 
Karnesi,  there  is  a  lofty  peaked  hill,  on  which 
stand  a  castle,  built  of  small  stones,  and  some 
ruined  houses.  Leaving  Kasteli  at  12.20, 1  ride 
up  to  this  peak,  and  after  remaining  there  five  mi- 
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OU3  object,  as  I  remarked  on  my  former  visit  to 
Karnesi,  is  a  village  upon  a  small  round  height, 
called  the  Mazeitika  Katyvia,  or  Huts  of  Mazi, 
— Mazi  itself  is  a  large  village  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Khelm6s. 

March  2. — I  send  my  baggage  by  the  Tripo- 
litzd  road  to  the  khan  of  Tara,  and  visit  the  ruins 
of  Cleitor,  called  Pale6poli,  which  bear  s.  17°  e. 
by  compass  from  Karnesi,  Set  out  from  that 
village  at  8.40,  and  descend  the  hill,  leaving  on 
the  right  a  peaked  summit  bearing  a  few  holley- 
oaks,  which  forms  the  last  fall  of  the  Karn6si 
mountain.  Towards  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at  9»  I 
see  some  squared  stones  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
and,  at  9-7,  the  lower  pieces  of  some  plain  co- 
lumns standing  in  their  places.  At  9.11,  ar- 
rive at  a  low  ridge  which  rises  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  of  Klitora,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  torrent  from 
Karnesi.  Along  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  some 
remains  of  the  walls  of  Cleitor. 
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The  river  was  anciently  known  by  the  same  name 
as  the  town,  and  is  properly  called  by  Statius 
the  Rapid  Clitor  \  Vestiges  of  the  fortifications 
of  Cleitor  are  seen  likewise  in  the  plain  towards 
Karnesi ;  where  the  direction  of  the  walls  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  hill ; 
it  may  be  judged  from  what  remains,  that  the  en- 
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as  being  on  my  right,  descending  from  Karnesi, 
is  covered  with  stones  and  pottery,  mixed  with 
quadrangular  blocks  and  remains  of  columns. 
At  a  ruined  church,  under  a  large  oak,  to- 
wards the  river  of  Karnesi,  I  find  some  pieces  of 
Doric  columns,  of  which  the  flutings  are  two 
inches  and  a  half ;  others  of  the  same  size  are 
seen  also  in  several  parts  of  the  ruins,  particu- 
larly in  the  remains  of  a  church  at  their  south- 
ern extremity  towards  the  aforesaid  hill,  on  the 
way  to  Karnesi.  I  find  also  a  ruined  church 
between  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill  of 
Ckitor  and  the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  Klitora,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  an  ancient  temple.  There 
are  some  remains  of  a  small  theatre,  about  the 
same  size  as  that  of  Psophis,  towards  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  hill,  fronting  westward :  many 
fragments  of  the  seats  are  scattered  on  the 
slopes  they  have  that  small  ledge  in  front  usually 
observable  on  the  seats  of  ancient  theatres. 
The  slope  has  now  almost  lost  its  theatric  shape. 
The  town  walls  are  chiefly  apparent  along  the 
crest  of  the  height ;  here  a  few  courses  remain 
in  several  parts  both  of  the  walls  and  of  the 
towers,  which  are  all  circular ;  their  gorge  is 
about  twenty-six  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  cur- 
tains thirteen  feet  and  a  half.  Towards  the 
western  end  the  wail  descends  from  the  ridge, 
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which  is  there  highest,  and  at  the  second  tower 
forms  a  right  angle  inclosing  the  theatre,  a  little 
beyond  which  the  inclosure  is  but  just  trace** 
able  through  the  remainder  of  its  circuit. 

All  that  Pausanias  says  of  Cleitor  is  as  fol- 
lows * :  "  The  city  takes  its  name  from  a  son 
of  Azan.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  surrounded 
by  mountains,  not  high.  The  most  remarkable 
temples  are  those  of  Ceres,  iBsculapius,  and 
Lucina.  The  Cleitorii  have  also  a  temple  of 
the  Dioscuri,  whom  they  call  the  Great  Gods: 
it  is  four  stades  distant  from  the  city,  and  con* 
tains  brazen  statues  of  the  deities.  On  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  about  thirty  stades  dist- 
ant from  the  city,  there  is  a  temple  of  Minerva 
Coria  containing  a  statue  of  the  goddess."  If 
the  latter  distance  be  correct,  the  temple  of  Co- 
ria must  have  been  either  on  Mount  Tzipatib, 
as  the  summit  is  called  which  rises  from  the 
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are  more  than  a  third  of  the  distance  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  at  least  in  a  direct  line.  As  Pau- 
sanias has  given  no  other  indication  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  than  its 
distance  from  the  city,  there  is  no  clue  to  a  search 
for  its  remains.  Karnesi  sounds  like  a  corrup- 
tion of  Carnasium,  as  if  a  temple  of  Apollo  Car* 
neius,  a  favourite  deity  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
bad  once  given  name  to  a  village  standing  upon 
this  site.  I  have  already  shewn  that  the  an* 
dent  name  Cleitor,  although  still  preserved,  is 
no  longer  attached  to  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
which  are  called  Pale6poli,  but  is  now  applied 
in  the  usual  Romaic  form,  taken  from  the  accu- 
sative case  \  to  a  village  situated  three  miles 
from  the  place  to  which  the  name  formerly  be- 
longed. It  would  seem,  that  the  river  having 
preserved  its  name  after  the  city  had  ceased  to 
exist,  at  length  gave  that  name  to  a  village  built 
at  its  sources.  At  10.35,  leaving  the  ruins,  I 
cross  the  river  of  Karnesi,  and  a  little  beyond 
it  observe,  in  the  road,  some  ancient  sepulchres 
of  the  simplest  kind,  that  is  to  say,  four  slabs 
of  stone  set  edgewise  in  the  earth.  Pausanias 
lias  not  noticed  the  river  of  Karnesi ;  it  may 
possibly  have  been  called  Luseus  or  Lusiates,  as 
it  rises  in  the  district  of  Lusi,  and  flows  from 
thence  into  the  Cleitoria. 
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On  the  side  of  Mount  Tzip&ti,  on  our  left,  I 
perceive  the  small  village  of  Stukani.  At  10.55 
arrive  at  the  Mazeitika  Katyvia  standing  on  an 
insulated  height  in  the  plain  of  Katzana,  or 
Katzanes,  as  this  angle  of  the  valley  is  called, 
and  which  probably  once  contained  a  village  of 
that  name.  It  is  traversed  by  a  stream  called  the 
river  of  Katzana,  descending  from  the  village 
of  Pladiteri*,  but  of  which  the  highest  sources 
are  in  Mount  Khelm6s,  which  overtops  all  the 
surrounding  summits.  The  cultivable  level  on 
the  banks  of  the  Katzanes  penetrates  for  an 
hour's  distance  between  the  mountains,  almost 
as  far  as  Pladit6ri.  Half  an  hour  higher  than  the 
latter  is  Mazi,  another  large  village  situated  in 
a  gorge  just  under  the  highest  part  of  Khelm6s, 
and  now  surrounded  and  deeply  covered  with 
snow.  Mazi  owns  the  greater  part  of  the  plain 
of  Katzanes,  which  is  chiefly  grown  with  ka- 
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at  11.9  cross  the  river  Katz&nes,  which  is  nearly 
of  the  same  size  as  the  Cleitor,  by  a  curious 
bridge,  not  uncommon  over  the  rapid  torrents 
of  Arcadia:  a  great  branch  of  a  plane  tree, 
which  happens  to  stretch  itself  obliquely  more 
than  half  across  the  river,  forms  the  centre,  and 
all  the  support,  of  the  bridge.  From  this 
branch  to  either  bank  are  laid  large  logs,  and 
over  them  branches  and  boughs,  and  on  the  top 
of  all  earth  and  sometimes  stones.  I  saw  a 
bridge  of  this  kind  at  Psophis,  others  over  the 
Neda  in  Messenia.  The  river  of  Katzanes  joins 
the  Cleitor  a  little  below  the  Kaly  via  of  Mazi, 
at  a  distance  from  the  ruins  of  Cleitor,  exactly 
answering  to  the  sqven  stades  which  Pausanias 
places  between  that  city  and  the  junction  of 
the  river  Cleitor  with  the  Aroanius  \  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  river  of  Katzanes  is  the  an* 
cient  Aroanius ;  but  though  I  think  this  point 
is  determined,  I  was  not  equally  successful  in 
verifying  the  existence  of  the  musical  trout, 
which,  according  to  my  excellent  but  rather 
credulous  Grecian  guide,  were  particularly 
found  in  this  part  of  the  Aroanius.  "  Among 
other  fish  found  in  the  Aroanius,"  says  Pausa- 
nias, "  are  trout b,  which  are  said  to  utter  a  note 
not  unlike  that  of  the  thrush  c.    I  have  seen 

*  Pauuan.  Arcad.  c.  21.     b  iro»xiX»«*.      c  *»x?v7  tJ  qgnd*  tixo?. 
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he  adds,  "  this  kind  of  fish  after  it  haa  been 
caught,  but  never  heard  sounds  issue  from  any, 
even  though  I  remained  (for  that  purpose)  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aroanius  until  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  when  the  fish  is  said  to  be  most  vocal."* 
Soon  after  passing  the  Katzana,  or  Aroanius; 
we  cross  another  little  stream,  and  reach  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Ar&khova,  so  called 
ftom  a  village  which  no  longer  exists.  ltd 
highest  peak  is  called  Turtovana,  which  I  take 
afeo  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  village.  Hera 
we  faH  into  the  road  from  Tripolitza  to  KalA- 
vryta,  which,  after  passing  from  hence  up  the 
vale  and  gorge  of  the  Katzana,  then  crosses  over 
a  deep  neck  or  hollow  between  Khelm6s  and 
Tzip&ti,  follows  the  side  of  Khelm6s  to  Suds 
hena,  then  crosses  the  mountain  at  the  back  of 
that  village,  and  thus  descends  upon  Kal&vryta. 
A  great  fall  of  rain  yesterday  evening  has  made 
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the  valley  of  the  Aroanius  a  marsh;  011  the 
mountains  it  was  snow  as  low  down  as  Karnesi. 
We  continue  to  follow  the  valley  skirting  the 
foot  of  the  hills  on  the  left.  At  11.40  a  small 
stream,  which  we  crossed  soon  after  parsing 
the  Katzana,  joins  that  river— a  monastery  is 
on  the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain.  The 
valley  now  becomes  narrower,  and  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  words  of  Pausanias,  who  de- 
scribes the  road  which  led  from  the  sources  of 
the  Ladon  to  Cleitor  as  passing  along  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Aroanius  \  Henee  we  derive 
an  additional  evidence  that  the  river  of  Kat- 
z&na  is  the  Aroanius,  as  well  as  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  Mount  Khelm6s,  in  which  this 
river  has  its  sources,  formed,  together  with  the 
adjacent  summits,  the  mountains  called  "  the 
Aroanian," b  though  it  certainly  seems  singular 
that  Khelm6s,  which  is  very  nearly  equal  in 
height  to  Zyria  and  'Olono,  should  not  have 
had  some  individual  and  more  precise  denomi- 
nation. 

Arabositi  grows  in  the  valley,  and  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  shaded  with  planes.  At  11.46 
a  road  on  the  left  ascends  to  Kren6fyta  %  a  vil- 
lage on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  At  1,  after 
having  lost  half  an  hour  in  searching  for  a  road 

*  *  odof  icrrw  av\ut  crnvo$  trance 
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through  the  mud  of  the  valley,  and  the  rocks 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  it,  we  cross  a  bridge 
over  the  Lykureiko,  or  river  of  Lykuria,  which 
descends  through  a  ravine  on  the  left,  into  a 
valley  forming  a  bay  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
vale  of  the  Aroanius. 

The  Lykureiko  issues  in  a  single  body  of 
water  at  no  great  distance  above  the  place 
where  we  cross  it :  not  far  from  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  above  the  sources  stands  the  kefalo- 
kh6ri  called  Lykuria.  A  road  across  the  ridge 
to  Fonia  leaves  Lykuria  on  the  left.  The  name 
of  Lykuria,  and  the  issue  of  the  river  from  an 
inferior  part  of  the  same  mountain  on  which 
Lykuria  stands,  prove  the  river  to  be  the  ancient 
Ladon,  the  sources  of  which,  according  to  the 
information  received  by  Pausanias,  were  the 
emissory  of  the  river  of  Pheneus  \  Here  again, 
therefore,  we  have  another  instance  of  the  ex- 
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tain  \  here  reappears  and  forms  the  fountain  of 
the  Ladon,  but  I  cannot  speak  of  this  positively  b. 
The  Ladon  excels  all  the  rivers  of  Greece  in 
the  beauty  of  its  waters,  but  it  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  account  of  Daphne,  and  what  the 
poets  have  sung  concerning  her.  The  city  of 
the  Cleitorii  is  sixty  stades  distant  from  the 
sources  of  the  Ladon.  The  road  thither  leads 
along  jsl  narrow  valley  by  the  river  Aroanius, 
and  near  the  city  of  the  Cleitorii  crosses  the 
river  Cleitor,  which  joins  the  Aroanius  seven 
stades  from  the  city. 99  The  only  part  of  this 
description  which  appears  to  me  not  to  be  quite 
correct,  is  the  distance  from  Lykuria  to  the 
sources  of  the  Ladon,  and  from  the  latter  to 
Cleitor,  the  former  of  which  I  think  must  be 
less  than  the  fifty  stades  of  Pausanias,  and  the 
latter  greater.  But  the  other  points  of  conform- 
ity are  too  strong  to  allow  us  to  attach  much 
importance  to  a  numeral  disagreement  which 
may  arise  either  from  the  miscalculation  of  an 
unmeasured  distance,  or  from  a  textual  error. 

Beyond  the  bridge  of  the  Lykureiko,  or  La- 
don, the  valley  of  the  united  stream  takes  the 
direction  of  that  river  for  a  mile,  and  then 
passes  through  a  ravine  between  a  projecting 
point  of  the  left  hand  mountain,  and  the  foot  of 
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that  on  ttie  right.  We  cross  the  neck  of  this 
point  at  1.1 7»  and  descend  into  a  wide  valley, 
in  which  the  river  of  Vitina  joins  the  Lykureiko; 
five  minutes  farther  we  halt  to  dine  on  the  bank 
of  the  former.  In  the  middle  of  the;  valley  the 
united  stream  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  near  the 
village  of  Tzernota*.  Our  baggage  horses,  after 
liaving  crossed  over  the  mountains  in  front  of 
Strezova,  passed  over  this  bridge,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Tara.  The  Ladon,  not  far 
below  the  bridge,  turns  to  the  right,  and  after  re- 
ceiving the  river  of  Katuna,  flows  to  the cc  Bridge 
of  the  Lady,,b,  and  enters  the  narrow  pass9 
which  I  traversed  last  year  on  the  26th  May, 
coming  from  Vyzitza  to  Strezova.  The  direc- 
tion of  our  route  to  Tara  therefore  now  quits  the 
course  of  the  Ladon,  and  follows  the  vale  of  the 
river  of  Vitina.  On  the  height  which  we  crossed 

before  entering  the  plain  of  Tzernot4,  the  ground 
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narrow  pass*  where  the  united  river  from  Tara 
and  Vitina,  is  closely  shut  in  by  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side :  it  is  called  the  Derv6ni. 
At  %  arrive  at  the  bridge  of  the  Derv6ni,  which 
my  baggage  crossed,  but  which  we  leave  on  the 
right.  The  single  guard  who  is  stationed  at  the 
Derv6ni  accompanies  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  the  extremity  of  the  pass,  where  the  valley 
widens,  and  from  whence  it  continues  to  widen 
to  the  Khan  of  Tara,  where  we  arrive  at  S. 
The  valley  here  is  upwards  of  a  mile  wide  ;  on 
the  foot  of  the  opposite  mountain  is  a  pyrgo 
and  tjiftlik  of  Arnaut-Oglti,  a  little  beyond  which 
the  valley  branches  towards  Vitina,  and  the 
sources  of  that  branch  of  the  Ladon  near  the 
ancient  Methydrium.  One  mile  and  a  half  above 
the  Khan,  to  the  north  by  east,  at  the  foot  of  a 
long  bare  mountain,  stands  the  village  of  Tara* 
or  Apauo  Tara,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Lower  Tara,  which  is  situated  near  the  riven 
To  the  right  of  the  mountain  of  Tara  appears 
Mount  Saeta,  a  high  peak  covered  with  firs  ;  it 
is  seen  from  Tripolitzd :  to  the  right  of  it  passes 
the  road  from  the  Khan  of  Tara  to  Fonid,  over 
a  col  between  two  snowy  summits.  The  Khan 
stands  by  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  Tara, 
at  a  bridge.  The  road,  after  crossing  the 
bridge,  branches  to  Vitina  on  the  right,  and 
to  Tripolitza  by  Levidhi  on  the  left.    The  Ta- 
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reiko,  or  river  of  Tara,  produces  trout  and  other 
fish,  and  is  a  respectable  stream,  even  in  sum- 
mer, though  its  sources  are  not  more  than  two 
*  or  three  miles  distant,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
called  Kastania,  where  it  issues  at  once  in  a 
plentiful  stream  from  the  mountain,  being  ap- 
parently, like  the  sources  of  the  Ladon,  the 
emissory  of  a  Katav6thra,  probably  that  of  the 
lake  of  Orchomenns,  which  cannot  be  very  dis- 
tant In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  Ta- 
r&ko  is  the  ancient  Tragus,  which,  according  to 
Pausanias,  flowed  through  a  mountain  of  the 
Caphyatis,  and  emerged  at  a  place  called  Nasi, 
near  which  was  a  village  named  Rheunus*. 
Tara  perhaps  is  a  corruption  of  Tragus.  After 
receiving  the  river  of  Vitina  a  little  below  the 
bridge  of  Tara,  the  Tar6iko  flows  to  the  Der- 
v6ni,  and  between  that  pass  and  the  bridge  of 
Tzernota  is  united  with  the  Lykureiko,  or  La» 
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two  rivers  as  uniting  at  Methydrium,  named  the 
Mylaon  and  Molottus  (or  Maloetas),  but  which 
of  these  names  prevailed  below  the  junction,  or 
whether  there  was  any  other  appellation  for  the 
united  river,  he  has  not  informed  us. 

Having  now  seen  the  greater  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Ladon\  I  shall  here  compare 
with  the  actual  topography  the  description  by 
Pausanias  of  that  portion  of  its  valley  to  which 
I  have  not  already  adverted,  namely,  the  part 
above  Thelpusa.  Pausanias b  remarks,  that  "the 
water  of  the  Ladon  had  its  origin  in  the  Clei- 
toria,  at  the  place  called  Pegs,  or  the  Sources; 
that  it  flowed  by  Leucasium  and  Mesoboa,  and 
through  the  Nasi  to  Oryx,  and  the  place  called 
Alus;  and  that  from  thence  it  descended  to 
Thaliades,  and  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia. 
This  temple9',  he  adds,  "  is  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Thelpusii :  it  contains  statues,  not 
less  than  seven  feet  high,  of  Ceres,  Proserpine, 
and  Bacchus,  all  made  of  stone.  Below  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia  the  Ladon  passes  the 
city  Thelpusa,  which  stands  on  its  left  bank  on 
(or  at;  a  lofty  hill." c 

The  first  difficulty  in  this  passage  is  in  the 
name  Nasi,  which  cannot  be  the  same  place  as 
the  Nasi  where  the  Tragus  issued  from  the 

•  Vide  Chapter  XIV.  b  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  25. 
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mountain  of  Caphyae  j  since  there  was  a  distance* 
as  Pausanias  remarks,  and  as  my  route  confirms* 
of  fifty  stades  between  the  sources  of  the  Tragus 
and  the  Ladon.  But  in  fact  the  word  Nasi  * 
was  not  uncommonly  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
meadows  intersected  by  rivers  or  channels  of 
water,  and  the  name  belonged  probably  not 
only  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Tragus 
but  also  to  the  valley  of  Tzernotd,  as  far  as  the 
Sten&  or  Straits,  through  which  the  Ladon  passes 
from  thence  to  the  valley  of  Podhogor&,  and  "the 
Lady's  Bridge."  It  is  not  improbable  that  Le& 
casium  and  Mesoboa  were  the  two  places  of  which 
I  remarked  some  vestiges  at  the  upper  Steni* 
or  those  which  are  above  the  plain  of  Tzernoti 
near  K4bato  Mylo*  As  to  the  three  remaining 
places  situated  above  the  limits  of  the  Theipxsia; 
those  boundaries  having  been  about  seventy 
stades  above  Thelpusa,  it  will  follow,  on  re* 
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probable,  as  beyond  the  Stena  of  the  Ladon* 
which  are  to  the  northward  of  Podhogora,  the 
river  was  crossed  by  the  road  from  Caphyce  to 
Psophis,  or  the  modern  route  from  Tara  to  Tri- 
p6tamo,  upon  which  was  the  wood  Soron,  and 
the  places  in  it  named  by  Pausanias.  It  happens 
unfortunately  for  the  geography  of  this  part  of 
Arcadia,  that  Pausanias  has  not  noticed  either 
the  river  of  Paled  Katuna,  or  that  which  joins 
the  Ladon  near  Syriamaki.  Nor  has  he  afford- 
ed us  any  assistance  in  combining  his  descrip* 
tion  of  the  course  of  the  Ladon  with  his  route 
from  Psophis  to  Thelpusa,  not  having  repeated 
a  single  name  in  the  one  that  he  mentions  in 
the  other,  though  the  road  from  Psophis,  after 
crossing  the  Ladon,  could  not  have  been  dis- 
tant from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  all  the 
way  from  that  crossing  to  Thelpusa ;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  two  lines  for  seven  or  eight 
miles  must  have  coincided,  or  very  nearly  so. 
This  anxiety  to  avoid  repetition  makes  it 
often  difficult  to  follow  Pausanias ;  but  though 
the  "  brevis  esse  laboro,  obscurus  fio  "  seems 
often  to  apply  to  him,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  his  brevity  had  not  the  same  effect  when  the 
names  were  in  use,  and  the  places  in  existence, 
March  3. — A  Turk  of  Arta,  who  is  appointed 
kad^  at  Mistrd,  lodged  in  the  khan  last  night 
He  gives  me  the  news  of  Epirus,  of  which 
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the  most  remarkable  event  is,  the  secession  or 
flight  of  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Arta,  Ig- 
natius, who  having  been  sent  by  Aly  Pasha  to 
Corfu,  had  not  returned  from  thence,  as  he  was 
ordered  to  do,  in  consequence  of  which  Alf  has 
closed  the  mitropoli  at  Arta.  At  7*55,  leave  the 
khan,  and  crossing  the  bridge  pursue  the  direct 
road  to  Tripolitza  till  8.23,  when,  turning  out  of 
it  to  the  right,  I  cross  the  river  of  Vitina  just  be- 
fore arriving  at  a  height,  on  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  building  of  Frank  construction,  with 
cisterns  and  vaulted  subterraneous  apartments : 
it  is  called  Anghelo-kastro.  A  little  higher  up 
the  river,  on  the  opposite  side,  there  is  a  high 
peaked  hill,  the  lower  roots  of  which  meet  those 
of  the  mountain  of  Agridhi,  the  river  passing 
between  them  through  a  rocky  gorge.  The 
snow-capt  summit  above  Maghuliana  appears 
through  the  opening ;  Vitina  is  about  half  way 
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than  Kastanid,  and,  like  the  other  peaked  sum- 
mits of  the  Mcenalian  range,  is  covered  with  firs, 
and  deeply  at  present  with  snow.  The  snow  lies 
also  in  our  pass.  The  road  is  good  and  level. 
At  10.5,  at  a  fountain  in  the  road,  the  small 
village  of  Bazeniko  *  is  half  a  mile  on  the  right, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Maenalian  range,  and 
now  covered  with  snow.  From  hence  I  look 
down  to  the  left,  through  an  opening  in  the  hills, 
upon  the  plain  and  lake  of  Khottisa;  the  village 
of  that  name  is  seen  three  miles  distant  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  lake.  At  Khotusa  are 
Some  remains  which  mark  the  site  of  Caphyce : 
on  the  side  of  the  lake  just  below  Bazeniko,  are 
katav6thra,  of  which  the  source  of  the  Tar&ko 
is  clearly  the  emissory.  At  10.30,  arrive  at  the 
end  of  the  pass,  and  enter  the  plain  of  Levidhi : 
the  direct  road  to  Tripolitz£  crosses  the  plain 
diagonally,  and  then  passes  over  low  heights 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Armenia  into  the  plain  of 
Mantineia.  We  turn  from  this  route  to  the 
right,  and  ride  along  the  side  of  the  great 
mountain  of  Alonfstena,  ascending  a  little,  At 

*  I  take  this  to  be  the  same  Corinth  through  the  Phliasia 

place  called  Tla^m**  by  Chal-  into  the  Mantinice,then,  after 

coeondylas,  who  mentions  it  attempting    Paseniki,  into 

•»  baring  tvcoesaf ally  resisted  the  Tegeatis,  beyond  which 

Mahomet  the  Second  in  his  he  did  not  penetrate  that 

march  through  the  Morea  in  year. 
1458.  The  Sultan  went  from 
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11.13  arrive  at  Lev  id  hi a,  a  large  village  which  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  overlook- 
ing  the  southern  end  of  the  plain,  and  is 
crowned  with  a  round  height,  upon  which 
stands  a  large  church.  At  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  plain  is  Kalpaki,  a  small  village  at  the 
foot  of  a  detached  height,  on  which  are  Helle- 
nic foundations,  undoubtedly  the  ruins  of  Or- 
chomenus.  Beyond  Kalpaki  the  waters  of  the 
plain  find  their  way  into  the  lake,  through  a 
narrow  opening  between  the  hill  of  Orchomenus 
and  a  rocky  mountain  which  there  closes  the 
plain.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  village  there 
is  an  artificial  canal  or  trench,  probably  of  very 
ancient  date,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  all  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  plain  to  the  ravine.  A 
small  torrent,  which  descends  on  the  right  of 
the  village  of  Levidhi,  as  well  as  another  com* 
ing  from  within  the  pass  of  Bazeniko,  flow  to 
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Mount  Armenia :  in  the  northernmost  of  these 
stands  the  village  of  Butia.  Kandili  is  situated 
in  a  small  vale  branching  eastward  from  the 
lower  plain,  which  contains  the  lake  of  Orcho* 
menus  and  the  Caphyatice.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  vale  of  Kandili  rises  Mount  Kandili,  a 
lofty  summit,  between  which  and  Mount  Saeta 
leads  the  road  to  Fonia  (Pheneus).  Saet6  is  the 
most  lofty  of  the  range  of  mountains,  which  are 
in  face  of  Levidhi,  to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward ;  they  are  all  a  part  of  the  chain  which  ex- 
tends from  Mount  Khelm6s,  or  the  Aroania, 
and  connects  that  great  summit  with  Artemisiumt 
Parthenium,  and  Parnon.  Mount  Saetd  is  co- 
vered with  firs.  The  mountain  between  the 
plain  of  Levidhi  and  Alonistena,  or,  to  speak  by 
the  ancient  nomenclature,  that  part  of  the  Mas* 
nation  range  which  separates  the  Orchomenia 
from  the  valleys  of  Hetisson  and  Methydrium, 
is  clothed  also  with  large  forests  of  the  same 
trees  ;  the  road  across  this  ridge  from  Levidhi 
to  Alonistena  is  now  impracticable  on  account 
of  the  snow.  The  Levidhi6tes  call  the  moun- 
tain of  Alonistena  Aios  Elias,  from  a  ruined 
church,  dedicated  to  that  saint,  which  stands 
upon  or  near  the  summit. 
.  I  am  detained  all  day  at  Levidhi  by  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  which,  before  the  evening,  has  co- 
vered the  ground  to  half  a  foot  in  depth,  although 
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the  village  is  not  much  elevated  above  the  plain, 
nor  in  a  more  lofty  situation  than  Tripolitzi. 
It  contains  about  100  families  who  complain 
bitterly  of  their  misery,  and  the  extortions  to 
which  they  are  exposed  by  their  position  on  one 
of  the  chief  roads  of  the  Morea,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  Tartars, 
soldiers,  great  Turks  with  their  suites,  in  short, 
all  persons  who  travel  with  the  post  Their 
vicinity  to  the  capital  is  another  misfortune. 
The  annual  kharti*,  or  acquittance  of  all 
direct  taxes,  to  each  head  of  a  family  is  100 
piastres. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visit  an  old  church  twenty 
minutes  below  the  village  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  torrent  of  Levidhi,  and  find  in  it  two  or 
three  pieces  of  very  handsome  Doric  columns, 
of  which  the  flutings  are  three  inches  and  one- 
sixth  in  the  chord  j  also  some  wrought  stones, 
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hill  which  lies  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
village  >  the  pass  is  narrow,  but  soon  becomes 
wider,  and  then  communicates  again  with  the 
plain  by  a  passage  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
insulated  hill :  we  leave  this  opening  to  the 
left,  and  continue  to  follow  the  same  direction 
as  before,  along  a  narrow  elevated  valley  in- 
cluded between  the  Maenalian  summits  and  a 
subordinate  parallel  range  which  separates  the 
valley  from  the  northern  end  of  the  plain  of 
Mantineia.  At  9*45,  in  an  opening  on  the 
left  leading  into  the  plain  of  Mantineia, 
stands  a  small  village  and  another  called  Si- 
mi&dhes,  a  little  farther  down.  Kakuri  is  oppo- 
site to  it  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Armenia,  just 
above  a  low  height  which  projects  into  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mantinic  plain.  Having  passed 
this  opening,  we  continue  to  follow  the  valley 
until  we  come  to  another  similar  branch  of  the 
Mantinic  plain,  through  which  we  descend  into 
the  plain  nearly  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  Man- 
tineia at  Pale6poli.  Kapsa,  where  we  arrive  at 
10.25,  is  a  village  of  forty  houses  standing  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  descent.  All  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  vineyards,  in- 
terspersed with  huts  and  small  platforms  con- 
structed of  stone,  with  a  coating  of  stucco.  The 
wine,  as  at  Dhesfina  in  Phocis,  is  made  on  the 
spot  by  persons  who  tread  the  grapes  with  their 
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feet  in  the  upper  part  of  these  platforms ;  the 
liquor  runs  through  a  hole  into  a  cistern  below, 
from  whence  it  is  carried  in  skins  to  Tripolitza. 
It  is  a  small  light-coloured  wine,  to  which  resin 
is  added,  and  often  lime.  The  labourers  in  the 
vineyards  have  fifty  paras  a  day,  with  wine  and 
bread. 

Yesterday  afternoon  and  during  the  night  the 
snow  fell  in  such  quantities  as  to  cover  all  the 
plains  and  adjacent  mountains,  and  the  country 
exhibited  this  morning  as  fine  a  snow  scene  as 
Norway  could  supply.  As  the  day  advanced 
and  the  sun  appeared,  the  snow  melted  rapidly, 
but  the  sky  was  soon  overcast  again,  and  the 
snow  began  to  fall. 

At  11.18  we  cross  a  bridge  over  a  small 
stream  flowing  from  left  to  right,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  katavothra  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
which  borders  the  vale  of  Kapsa  on  the  south. 
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His  words  are  these  \  "  The  road  from  Man- 
tineia  to  Methydriura,  once  an  Arcadian  city, 
but  now  a  town  b  of  the  Megalopolis,  leads,  at 
the  end  of  thirty  stades,  to  a  plain  named  Alci- 
medon.  Above  this  plain  rises  the  mountain 
Ostracine,  which  contains  a  cavern,  once  the 
dwelling  of  the  hero  Alcimedon,  and  a  fountain 
called  Cissa.  Forty  stades  beyond  the  fountain 
is  the  place  named  Petrosaca,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Megalopolitae  and  Mantinenses."  It  is 
evident  from  the  map,  that  the  vale  of  Kapsa 
being  exactly  in  a  line  between  Mantineia  and 
Methydrium,  the  ancient  road  must  have  as- 
cended that  valley,  and  then  crossed  the  Mee~ 
nallan  ridge;  the  distance  of  Kapsa  from  Pale6- 
poli  accords  exactly  with  the  thirty  stades  of 
Pausanias.  The  hill  which  rises  at  the  back  of 
Kapsa  seems  therefore  to  be  the  Ostracine;  it  is 
separated  from  the  Mcenalian  ridge  by  the  pass 
which  leads  to  Levidhi,  and  is  therefore  an 
insulated  height,  which  renders  it  so  much  the 
more  likely  to  have  had  a  specific  name.  Pe- 
trosaca we  may  suppose  to  have  been  on  the 
crest  of  the  Maenalium,  that  being  the  natural 
boundary  of  the  two  districts. 

At  11.40  we  reach  the  end  of  the  vineyards 
of  the  plain  of  Pale6poli,  and  soon  after  cross 
the  Scope,  which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  is 

.  *  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  12.  *  x*/w. 
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the  projecting  point  of  the  Mcenalian  range, 
separating  the  plain  of  TripolitzA  from  that  of 
Pale6poli;  then,  turning  a  little  to  the  right, 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  arrive  at  a  ham* 
let  of  four  houses,  called  Bed6ni.  There  is  an- 
other larger  village  of  the  same  name  nearer 
to  Tripolitza.  Having  halted  half  an  hour  at 
Bedeni,  I  set  out  for  Tripolitz&,  and  arrive 
there  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  without 
baggage. 

The  preceding  journey  from  Patra  to  Tripo- 
litza  has  been  performed  with  Agoyatic  horses 
of  the  former  place,  but  must  be  reckoned, 
making  the  necessary  deduction  in  the  moun- 
tainous roads,  at  the  rate  of  the  walk  of  my 
own  horse,  which  I  measured  repeatedly  in  the 
plain  of  Athens ;  the  last  day  has  been  rather 
slower,  on  account  of  the  snow  and  bad  roads. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  heads  of  thieves 
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in  Tripolitz&«    I  do  not  think  there  are  more 
than  2000  in  the  whole  peninsula,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Pasha,  that  is  to  say,  exclusive  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lalla,  Bardhunia,  and  Mani.    Not  long 
ago  the  Pashd  summoned  all  the  Turkish  v6i- 
vodas  and  Greek  hodja-bashis  in  the  Morea,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  them  on  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  against  the  robbers.  The  v6ivoda 
of  Gastuni,  an  Albanian,  and  brother  of  the 
v6ivoda  of  Mesol6nghi,  whom  I  met  at  Patra, 
neglected  the  summons  for  some  time  ;  but  at 
length,  after  repeated  orders,  he  came,  and  when 
the  Pashd  taxed  him  with  his  neglect,  answered 
without  shewing  any  signs  of  humility.  Upon 
this  the  Pashd  seized  a  small  hatchet,  (an  in- 
strument often  worn  by  the  Turks  more  for  or- 
nament than  use,)  threw  the  v6ivoda  on  the  car- 
pet, and  beat  him  unmercifully  with  the  hatchet, 
then  turned  him  out  of  the  room  without  kauk 
or  slippers,  kept  him  many  days  in  prison,  and 
finished  by  obliging  him  to  pay  a  sum  of  money. 
He  has  driven  away  Sotiraki  and  the  interpreter, 
two  men  who  for  several  years  have  committed 
with  impunity  all  kinds  of  oppression  on  their 
countrymen.    From  Sotir&ki,  who  has  retired 
to  Livadhia,  the  Pasha  extorted  ten  purses  be- 
fore he  allowed  him  to  go,  and  as  much  more 
from  Asimaki  of  Katevryta,  by  pretending  that 
he  had  received  a  firmahn  for  their  heads.  Pa- 
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padhopulo  has  thus  gained  a  triumph  over  his 
enemies ;  the  Tripolitzi6tes  ascribe  his  influence 
with  the  Pasha  to  his  eloquence.  He  has  ab- 
solute power  in  'Aios  Petros  and  Tzakonia, 
where  the  Turkish  v6ivoda  is  such  an  acknow- 
ledged cypher  that  he  commonly  resides  at 
Tripoli  tza. 

March  10.  The  mode  in  which  Sotiraki  pro- 
cured a  beautiful  antique  intaglio  which  I  have 
purchased  here,  I  learn  to-day  from  a  Corfiote 
practitioner  of  physic,  who  was  the  original 
purchaser  of  it  from  a  peasant  of  Langadha, 
The  peasant  was  carrying  it  about  the  streets 
for  sale,  suspended  by  a  string,  when  the 
Iatr6s  accidentally  met  him,  and  bought  it 
ibr  two  piastres.  He  shewed  it  to  the  brother 
of  Sotiraki,  who  is  an  archdeacon,  and  who  per- 
ceiving the  stone  to  be  valuable,  informed  his 
brother  of  it.    The  latter,  as  ignorant  as  the 
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such  a  length.  The  kacty  having  sent  for  the 
Corfiote  Iatr6s,  attempted  at  first  to  alarm  him 
by  representing  that  he  had  bought  stolen 
goods ;  and  at  length  obtained  it  from  him  as  a 
present,  the  physician  being,  as  he  confessed  to 
me,  ignorant  of  its  real  value.  Suspecting 
Sotiraki  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  he 
had  at  first  offered  him  the  stone  as  a  present,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  such  a  leading 
character;  but  Sotir&ki  preferred  obtaining  it 
through  the  kad^  to  being  under  any  obligation 
to  the  Corfiote.  Such  are  the  low  intrigues  that 
occupy  the  time  and  talents  of  this  naturally 
*  gifted  people. 

Conversing  with  the  same  Corfiote  on  the 
subject  of  the  wine  of  this  plain,  he  mention- 
ed that  he  had  boiled  a  quantity  of  the  unfer- 
mented  j  uice  of  the  grape,  made  from  the  vines 
of  the  plain  of  Maniineia,  and  that  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  twentieth  of  the  bulk  before  it  was 
formed  into  the  syrup  called  petm6s. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ARCADIA. 

On  the  description  by  Pausanias  of  the  eight  roads  which  cen- 
tered in  Megalopolis,  namely: — 1.  From  Hebjba  ta 
Megalopolis. — 2.  From  Megalopolis  to  Mbbbbnb. — 
3.  To  Cabnasium. — 4.  To  Spabta.— 5.  To  Mbthydhium. 
6.  To  Mjbnalus.  — 7*  To  Phigalbia. — 8.  To  Pallan- 
tium  and  Tbgba. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
more  I  read  its  description  by  Pausanias,  so 
much  the  more  do  I  regret  the  shortness  of  the 
time  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  bestow  upon 
its  geography ;  for  as  to  the  difficulties  arising 
from  weather,  mountains,  torrents,  robbers,  or, 
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pense  of  time  and  labour  which  will  not  here- 
after be  required. 

Of  perseverance,  it  must  with  gratitude  be 
admitted,  that  we  have  an  excellent  example  in 
our  guide  Pausanias,  even  without  omitting 
the  consideration,  that,  instead  of  exploring 
unknown  and  deserted  sites,  he  was  travelling 
in  an  ordinary  manner,  over  the  roads  of  a  civil- 
ized country,  from  one  celebrated  place  to 
another,  in  each  of  which  he  found  an  exegete* 
to  assist  him  in  all  his  researches.  So  complete, 
however,  were  these  researches,  and  so  ardent 
his  curiosity,  that  it  requires  the  most  detailed 
inspection  of  the  country  to  be  assured  that  one 
has  not  overlooked  some  still  existing  proof  of 
his  accuracy;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary 
as  it  often  happens,  that  by  the  effect  of  his  de- 
clining Greek  style,  and  of  the  abrupt  manner  in 
which  he  mentions  things  allusively,  instead  of 
clearly  describing  them,  not  unfrequently  also  in 
consequence  of  the  corruptions  of  his  text,  his 
meaning  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  no- 
thing but  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  locality  or 
the  discovery  of  extant  remains  of  antiquity  can 
clear  away.  I  have  every  day  occasion  to  re- 
mark instances  in  which  it  is  impossible  cor- 
rectly to  understand  him,  or  to  translate  his 
words,  without  actually  following  him  through 
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the  country,  and  examining  the  spots  described, 
and  it  is  not  always  that  a  single  visit  to  a 
place  is  sufficient.  In  Arcadia,  I  particu- 
larly lament  that  I  have  been  unable  to  trace 
the  steps  of  the  curious  traveller  in  all  the 
routes  which  radiated  from  its  capital  of  Mega* 
lopolis.  I  shall  however  here  put  together  his 
description  of  them,  including,  as  I  have  done 
upon  other  occasions,  a  concise  enumeration 
of  the  monuments  and  objects  of  art,  which  he 
met  with,  and  adding  to  it  a  geographical 
sketch  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  his  re* 
marks :  this,  though  very  far  from  completing 
such  an  inquiry  into  the  comparative  geo- 
graphy as  I  should  have  wished,  may  serve  at 
least  to  give  some  assistance  to  future  travellers. 

The  principal  object  of  Pausanias,  in  the  part 
of  his  Arcadics  relating  to  Megalopolis  and  its 
vicinity,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  describing, 
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of  describing  separately  each  of  the  routes 
which  led  from  the  Great  City,  with  occasional  di- 
gressions to  places  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the 
roads.  The  routes  which  he  describes  conducted 
to  Messene,  to  Carnasium,  to  Sparta,  to  Methy- 
drium,  to  Maenalus,  to  Phigaleia,  to  Tegea 
to  these  may  be  added,  in  order  to  complete  the 
radiation  of  roads,  that  by  which  the  Greek 
traveller  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  being  the  same 
also  by  which  I  approached  the  site  of  the 
Arcadian  capital, — namely,  the  road  from  Heraea. 
I  shall  begin  with  the  last,  which,  of  course,  is 
described  by  Pausanias,  in  an  inverse  direction 
to  that  of  the  others. 

1.  "  In  the  road",  he  says1,  u  leading  from 
Heraea  to  Megalopolis  occurs  Melaeneae,  now 
deserted  and  overflowed  with  water.  Forty 
stades  above  Melaeneae  is  Buphagium,  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  Buphagus,  near  which  are 
the  boundaries  of  the  Megalopolitae  and  He- 
rseenses\  The  Buphagus  descends  into  the 
Alpheius." 

«  On  proceeding*  from  the  sources  of  the  Bu- 
phagus, occurs  the  village  Maratha*,  and  then 
Gortys,  now  a  town  %  but  formerly  a  city f .  Here 

*  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  26.  ^  Heraeitis. 

b  In  the  Prior  Eliacs,  c.  7,  c  paU8an.  Arcad.  c.  28. 
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is  a  temple  of  iEsculapius  of  Pentelic  stone,  con* 
taining  statues,  by  Scopas,  of  a  beardless  iEscula- 
pius  and  of  Hygieia :  the  natives  say  that  Alex- 
ander,  son  of  Philip,  dedicated  the  thorax  and 
spear  of  iEsculapius;  there  still  remain  the  thorax 
and  the  point  of  the  spear.  A  river  passes  through 
Gortys  which,  towards  its  fountains,  is  called 
Lusiu8,  because  Jupiter  was  washed  there  when 
he  was  born;  but  those  who  dwell  at  a  distance 
from  the  fountains  name  it  Gortynius  from  the 
town  :  it  is  the  coldest  of  all  rivers,  especially 
in  summer.  Its  fountains  are  at  Theisoa,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Methydrienses;  the  place  where 
it  joins  the  Alpheius  is  called  Rhaeteae.  Teu- 
this,  formerly  a  city,  borders  upon  Theisoa.  It 
contains  temples  of  Venus  and  Diana,  and  a 
statue  of  Minerva  with  a  purple  bandage  bound 
round  the  thigh1.  In  the  road  which  leads 
from  Gortys  to  M op ol is*  there  occurs  it 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Alpheius*  is  the  dis- 
trict called  Trapezuntia,  in  which  are  the  ruins 
of  the  city  Trapezus ;  descending  again  from 
thence  towards  the  Alpheius,  there  is  a  place 
on  the  left  b  called  Bathos,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  river:  here  the  ceremony c  of  the 
Great  Goddesses  is  celebrated  every  third  year. 
Here  also  is  a  fountain  called  Olympias,  which 
flows  only  in  the  alternate  years ;  near  it  fire 
issues  from  the  earth.  Ten  stades  from  Bathos 
is  Basilis,  a  city  founded  by  Cypselus,  but  of 
which  there  are  now  only  ruins,  and  among 
them  a  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia.  Having  pro- 
ceeded from  thence,  and  again  crossed  the  AU 
pbeiusd,  you  will  arrive  at  Thocnia,  now  quite 
deserted,  but  once  a  city  standing  on  a  height 
which  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  river  Arainius. 
This  stream  joins  the  Helisson,  and  the  latter, 
not  far  below  the  junction,  unites  with  the 
Alpheius.  The  Helisson  rises  in  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  passes  from  thence  through  the 
district  of  the  Dipaeenses  and  the  Lycoatis,  and 
after  flowing  through  Megalopolis,  joins  the 
Alpheius  thirty  stades  below  the  city." 
The  direct  road  from  Heraea  to  Megalopolis 
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was  the  great  Roman  road  through  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Peutinger  Table  agrees  with 
Pausanias  in  shewing  that  it  passed  through 
Melaeneae,  and  this  is  all  we  learn  from  the  table 
concerning  it ;  in  fact  it  is  almost  all  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  as  to  the  direct  route,  for  the 
rest  of  the  preceding  extract  relates  to  the  places 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  road,  some  of  which 
were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  the  modern 
name,  Karitena,  is  a  corruption  of  Gortyna,  and 
consequently  that  it  indicates  the  site  of  that 
ancient  town ;  but  if  the  river  of  Atzikolo  is 
the  Gortynius,  which  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
from  the  remark  of  Pausanias  as  to  the  sources 
of  the  Gortynius  being  near  Methydrium,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Gortys  could  have  been 
situated  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  a  river 
which  received  its  name  from  that  town.  It 
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journal  of  the  9th  May  last  year  %  to  that  of 
Trapezus  and  Kyparissia,  which  also  preserves 
some  vestiges  of  antiquity,  to  the  site  of  Ba- 
silis ;  the  latter  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the 
name  Vath^rema5  applied  to  an  adjacent  torrent, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  be  derived  from  the 
ancient  Bathos0.  After  leaving  those  places, 
Pausanias  seems,  by  his  remark  upon  the  Ami- 
nius  and  Helisson,  to  have  crossed  the  Alpheius 
at  or  very  near  the  modern  ford ;  for  those 
streams  occur  just  in  the  manner  he  speaks  of 
them,  between  the  ford  and  Megalopolis.  It  is 
evident  indeed,  from  the  course  of  the  river 
through  the  plain,  that  this  must  always  have 
been  the  most  convenient  place  of  passage  from 
Megalopolis  to  the  places  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  plain.  Thocnia  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  in  the  position  of  Vromos£la. 
2.  Road  from  Megalopolis  to  Messene  d. — 
"  In  going  from  Megalopolis  towards  Messe- 
nia,  after  proceeding  about  seven  stades,  there 
is  a  temple  of  the  goddesses  called  Mania?,  by 
which  name  the  place  also  is  known.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  appellation  of  the  Eumenides, 
and  it  is  said  that  Orestes  here  became  insane 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  his  mother.  Not 
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far  from  the  temple  there  is  a  small  heap  of 
earth9  and  upon  it  a  finger  made  of  stone, 
whence  the  hill  is  called  the  Monument  of  the 
Finger  ;  it  is  reported  that  Orestes  here  bit  off 
a  finger  from  one  of  his  hands  in  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness. Adjacent  to  this  place  is  another  named 
Ace,  where  stands  a  temple  of  the  Eumenides, 
in  which  they  sacrifice  also  to  the  Graces.  The 
place  is  called  Ace  because  Orestes  was  here 
cured  of  his  disorder ;  near  it  is  another  sanctu- 
ary named  Cureium  (?)  because  Orestes  here  cut 
off  his  hair.  From  the  Manias  there  is  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  stades  to  the  Alpheius,  near 
the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Gatheatai, 
this  river  having  previously  received  the  Car- 
nion.  The  sources  of  the  Carnion  are  in  the 
district  called  iEgytis  below  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Cereatas,  and  those  of  the  Gatheatas  at 
Gathes  of  Cromitis,  which  district  is  forty 
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boundary  of  the  Megalopolitae  and  Messenii, 
and  where  is  a  statue  of  Hermes  upon  a  pil- 
lar,"1 

3.  From  Megalopolis  to  Carnasium  b. — 
"  Such  is  the  road  towards  Messene,  but  there 
is  another  which  leads  from  Megalopolis  to* 
wards  Carnasium  of  the  MesseniL  In  this  road 
you  meet  the  Alpheius  in  the  place  where  the 
Mallus  and  Syrus,  after  having  united  their 
waters,  fall  into  the  Alpheius.  Proceeding  from 
thence  with  the  Mallus  on  your  right  hand,  after 
thirty  stades  you  will  cross  it  and  ascend  an  ac- 
clivity to  the  village c  called  Phaedria.  Fifteen 
stades  from  Phaedria  towards  Despoena  is  the 
place  called  Hermaeum,  which  is  another  bound* 
ary  of  the  Megalopolitae  and  Messenii ;  here 
are  small  statues  of  Despoena  and  Ceres,  and 
others  of  Hermes  and  of  Hercules :  and  here  I 
think  it  was,  that  a  wooden  statue  of  Hercules 
made  by  Daedalus,  and  placed  on  the  confines 
of  Messenia  and  Arcadia,  formerly  stood.0 

As  Messene  and  Carnasium,  if  the  latter  be 
the  same  place  which  Pausanias  has  described 
Bear  Andania,  lay  nearly  in  the  same  direction 
from  Megalopolis,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  happened  that  there  were  separate  roads 

»  srwroinTou  tvl  art*?.       b  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  35.       c  X"f'i0'* 
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across  the  mountain  now  called  MakryplaL 
The  difficulty  is  not  diminished  by  Pausanias 
having  described  the  more  southern  of  the  two 
as  that  which  led  to  Messene,  for  this  seems  to 
place  Carnasium,  which  was  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward of  Andania,  still  more  directly  in  the  way 
to  Messene.  The  question,  however,  is  of  little 
importance;  for  as  Pausanias  describeajihe  roads 
only  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the  two  provinces, 
it  is  sufficient  to  consider  them  only  as  two  roads 
into  Messenia.  That  his  road  to  Carnasium  was 
the  more  northerly,  is  clear  from  this,  that  he 
describes  the  Hermsum  near  Phsedria  upon  that 
route  as  being  towards  the  temple  of  Despoena, 
thus  clearly  shewing,  that  the  road  to  Phaedria 
and  Carnasium  was  the  next  southerly  to  that 
which  led  to  Phigaleia.  The  southern  route  from 
Megalopolis  into  Messenia  seems  to  have  been 
exactly  that  which  now  leads  into  that  ancient 
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many  places,  there  may  have  been  two  Car- 
nasia  between  Megalopolis  and  Messene;  in 
this  case  the  name  Krano  may  be  a  corruption 
of  the  ancient  word.  Krano  may  stand  upon 
the  site  of  the  northern  Carnasium,  and  the 
road  intended  by  Pausanias  may  have  been 
precisely  the  modern  route  from  Sin&nu  to  Kra- 
no. Some  remains  of  Cromi,  as  I  have  else- 
where remarked,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Samar4, 
not  far  from  Londari,  to  the  westward,  upon 
a  branch  of  the  Alpheius,  which  seems,  clearly 
therefore  to  be  the  Gatheatas.  The  river  is 
said  to  have  its  rise  in  Mount  Xero-vuni,  at  a 
place  called  Ianeus*,  which,  if  this  account 
be  correct,  is  the  ancient  Gatheae.  A  distance 
of  twenty  stades  from  the  remains  of  Cromi  at 
Samara,  leads  us  to  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Pa- 
shd",  which  answers  therefore  to  the  site  of 
Nymphas,  as  well  from  the  description  of  that 
place  by  Pausanias,  as  by  its  lying  exactly  in 
the  modern  southern  route  into  Messenia,  upon 
which  road,  thirty  stades  beyond  Nymphas, 
stood  the  Hermaeum,  or  statue  of  Mercury, 
which  marked  the  frontier.  And  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  Pausanias  mentions  only  on  the  direct 
road  the  Alpheius,  Nymphas,  and  the  Hermae- 
um, and  that  what  he  says  of  Cromi  and  Ga- 
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these,  and  the  rivers  Camion  and  Gatheatas, 
are  digressions. 

4.  From  Megalopolis  to  Lacedseraon\ — 
"  On  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Lace* 
daemon,  there  is  a  distance  of  thirty  stades  to 
the  Alpheius :  you  then  travel  along  the  river 
Theius,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Alpheius; 
leaving  the  Theius  on  the  left  hand,  you  will 
arrive,  at  the  end  of  forty  stades  from  the  AL» 
pbeius,  at  Phalaesiae,  which  is  twenty  stades 
distant  from  the  Hermaeum  towards  Belenuna* 
The  Arcadians  say  that  Belemina,  which  an- 
ciently belonged  to  them,  was  separated  from 
Arcadia  by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  their  as- 
sertions appear  to  me  improbable,  among  other 
reasons,  because  the  Thebans  would  not  have 
permitted  the  Arcadians  to  have  been  deprived 
of  it,  if  their  right  could  have  been  proved." 
By  this  passage,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
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northward  to  the  Alpkeius  and  southward  to 
the  Eurotas.  This  was  a  very  natural  division 
of  the  two  territories,  of  which  the  Hermseum, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  was  evidently  intended 
to  mark  the  common  boundary. 

5.  From  Megalopolis  to  Methydrium  \ — 
"  But  there  are  other  roads  leading  from 
Megalopolis  to  certain  places  within  Arcadia ; 
and  first,  to  Methydrium  there  is  a  distance  of 
170  stades.    At  thirteen  stades  from  Megalo- 
polis occurs  a  village  b  called  Scias,  and  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Minerva  Sciatis,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Aristodemus,  tyrant  of  Ar- 
cadia:  at  ten  stades  beyond  Scias,  are  some  few 
remains  of  the  city  Charisiae,  from  whence  there 
are  again  ten  stades  to  Tricoloni,  formerly  a 
city ;  here  still  exists  a  temple  of  Neptune,  which 
contains  a  square  statue,  and  stands  upon  a 
hill  in  a  grove  of  trees ;  it  was  founded  by  the 
sons  of  Lycaon.    Zcetia,  which  is  fifteen  stades 
beyond  Tricoloni,  is  not  in  the  direct  road,  but 
to  the  left  of  Tricoloni ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Zoetius,  the  son  of  Tricolonus: 
Paroreus,  the  younger  of  the  sons  of  Tricolonus, 
built  Paroria,  which  is  distant  from  Zcetia  ten 
stades.    Both  these  places  are  now  deserted ; 
but  at  Zcetia  there  remains  a  temple  of  Ceres, 
and  another  of  Diana.   There  exist  also  some 
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ruins  of  the  cities  Thyraeum  and  Hypsus,  the 
former  situated  fifteen  stades  beyond  Paroria, 
the  latter  in  a  mountain  also  called  Hypsus, 
which  rises  above  the  plain.  All  the  country 
between  Thyraeum  and  Hypsus  is  mountainous, 
and  full  of  wild  beasts.  Turning  to  the  right 
from  Tricoloni,  there  is,  first  of  all,  an  as- 
cent  to  the  fountain  Cruni,  from  whence,  after 
descending  thirty  stades,  occurs  the  tomb  of 
Callisto,  a  high  artificial  hill  of  earth*  with 
many  trees  upon  it,  both  wild  and  fruitful; 
upon  the  summit  is  a  temple  of  Diana,  sur- 
named  Calliste.  Twenty-five  stades  from  thence, 
and  100  in  all  from  Tricoloni  towards  the  He- 
lissonb,  stands  the  village  Anemosa,  in  the  di- 
rect road  to  Methydrium;  [then  occurs]  the 
mountain  Phalanthum,  in  which  are  the  ruins 
of  the  city  Phalanthus.  Under  Phalanthum  is 
'the  plain  of  Palus,  (or  Polus,)  and  near  it  Schoe- 
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hill  between  the  rivers  Malaetas,  (or  Molottus,) 
and  Mylaon." 

The  preceding  route  is  unusually  rich  in  dis- 
tances, and  there  is  great  reason  to  trust  to 
their  accuracy ;  the  direct  line  of  fifteen  geogra- 
phic miles,  compared  with  the  170  stades  of 
road  distance,  giving  a  correct  rate  to  the  stade, 
and  the  sum  of  the  distances  being  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  details  as  far  as  they  go. 
Those  details  however,  as  often  happens  with 
Pausanias,  are  not  complete ;  the  distances  from 
Tricoloni  to  Cruni,  and  from  Anemosa  to  Me- 
tbydrium  are  wanting,  and  must  be  deduced 
from  the  others ;  thus,  as  there  were  100  stades 
from  Tricoloni  to  Anemosa,  and  fifty-five  from 
Cruni  to  Anemosa,  it  will  follow  that  there 
were  forty-five  from  Tricoloni  to  Cruni.  In 
like  manner,  as  there  were  137  stades  from  Tri- 
coloni to  Methydrium,  and  100  from  the  former 
to  Anemosa,  there  will  remain  thirty-seven  over 
Mount  Phalanthum  to  Methydrium  by  Schoe- 
nus.  Pausanias  omits  likewise  to  mention  the 
distance  between  Thyraeum  and  Hypsus ;  but, 
as  he  remarks,  that  all  the  country  between  the 
two  places  was  a  forest  full  of  wild  animals, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  considerable.  His 
diversion  to  the  left  from  Tricoloni,  appears 
to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  including  the 
ancient  sites  along  the  borders  of  the  plain 
towards  the  present  Karitena,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  he  digresses  for  a  similar  purpose 
on  some  of  the  other  routes.  In  placing  the 
ancient  names  along  this  road,  I  have  allowed 
some  increase  to  the  horizontal  distance  in  the 
plain,  and  a  proportional  diminution  in  the 
mountains.  The  latter  was  principally  required 
from  Tricoloni  to  Cruni,  and  from  Anemosa  to 
Schoenus. 

Although  Methydrium  is  the  most  distant 
point  to  which  Pausanias  has  described  a  route 
from  Megalopolis,  there  were  some  other  places 
still  more  distant,  which,  according  to  him,  con- 
tributed their  population  on  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis,  although  they  were  not  considered 
a  part  of  the  Megalopolitis  in  his  time,  because 
other  districts  intervened.  The  Tripoli*  so 
called  as  consisting  of  the  three  township*  of 
Callitt,  Dipcenae,  and  Nonacris,  was  in  this  pifet 
dicament,  and,  as  well  as  Methydrium  and  its 
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the  road  stands  the  temple  of  the  Good  God  \ 
Not  far  from  thence  there  is  a  heap  of  earth, 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Aristodemus,  tyrant  of 
Arcadia,  surnamed  the  Good  b.  Here  also  is  a 
temple  of  Minerva  Machanitis.  On  the  right 
of  the  road  is  the  sacred  portion 0  of  the  wind 
Boreas*  to  whom  the  Megalopolitae  sacrifice 
every  year  for  having  assisted  them  against 
the  Lacedaemonians4.  Next  occurs  the,  mo- 
nument of  Oicles,  father  of  Amphiaraus,  and 
beyond  it  the  temple  and  sacred  grove  of 
Ceres  in  Helos,  into  which  women  only  are 
permitted  to  enter;  it  is  distant  five  stades 
from  the  city.  Thirty  stades  further  is  the  place 
called  Paliscius ;  from  whence,  after  leaving  on 
the  left  hand  the  Elaphus,  which  is  not  a  per- 
petually flowing  stream,  and  advancing  about 
twenty  stades,  you  will  arrive  at  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  the  Peraethenses,  among  which  a 
temple  of  Pan  still  remains.  But  if  you  cross  the 
torrent  [Elaphus]  you  will  arrive  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  stades  at  a  plain,  and  beyond  it  at  a  moun- 
tain, both  of  which  are  called  Maenalium.  At 

»  'AyaOov  Qtov. — Pausanias  of  Areus.    Vide  Plutarch  in 

supposed  Jupiter  to  have  been  Agid.    Pausanias  errs  in  re- 

meant  by  this  epithet.  presenting  Agis  as  one  of  the 

b  Xptcrro.  Spartan  kings  at  that  time, 

c  rifjL(fo<;.  and  Acrotatus  as  son  of  Cleo- 

4  In  a  battle  gained  in  this  menes.    Vide  Arcad.  c.  27. 

place  by  Aristodemus,  b.  c.  30.  36. 
265,  against  Acrotatus,  sen 
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the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  vestiges  of  the  city 
Lycoa*,  and  a  temple  and  brazen  statue  of 
Diana  Lycoatis.  In  the  part  of  the  mountain, 
towards  the  south  is  Sumatia,  which  is  no  longer 
inhabited.  In  the  same  mountain  are  the  Tri- 
odi,  (Three  Ways,)b  from  whence  the  bones  of 
Areas,  son  of  Callisto,  were  conveyed  by  the 
Mantinenses,  by  order  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi. 
The  ruins  of  Maenalus  still  remain,  and  vestiges 
of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  together  with  a  sta- 
dium for  the  contest  of  athletae,  and  a  place 
for  the  running  of  horses.  The  mountain  Mae- 
nalium  is  considered  so  especially  sacred  to  Pan, 
that  the  inhabitants  affirm  they  have  heard  him 
playing  on  the  pipe." 

The  direction  of  this  road  is  nearly  certain : 
it  followed  the  Helisson  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Maenalium,  and  as  Pausanias  does  not  mention 
any  crossing  of  the  river,  it  proceeded  probably 
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ail  the  way  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
until  it  reached  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  that  moun- 
tain. The  distances,  however,  in  the  text  of 
Pausanias  can  hardly  be  correct  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  opening  through  which  the  He- 
Hsson  enters  the  plain  of  Megalopolis,  and 
where  above  the  left  bank  stands  the  village  of 
Shalesi  %  is  the  {dace  anciently  called  the  Gates 
at  Helot,  and  consequently  that  Sh&lesi  is  the 
ake  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Helos*  Now  this 
point  is  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  site 
of  Megalopolis,  the  number  of  stades  therefore 
ought  perhaps  to  be  twenty-five  instead  of  five. 
Again,  according  to  the  text  of  Pausanias,  Pa- 
lisrius  was  only  thirty  stades  beyond  Helos,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Elaphus  with  the  left 
bank  of  the  Helisson ;  the  town  of  Peraetheae 
was  at  twenty  stades  to  the  right  of  the  direct 
road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elaphus ;  and  the 
plain  Maenalium,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  commenced  at  fifteen  stades  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  Elaphus.  According 
to  these  numbers,  therefore,  the  plain  Maena- 
lium  was  only  forty-five  stades  beyond  Helos, 
whereas  it  appears  from  the  map  that  the  nearest 
port  of  the  Masnalian  ridge  is  seventy  or  eighty 
stades  distant  from  thence,  so  that  the  plain,  if 
the  numbers  in  Pausanias  are  correct,  was  thirty 
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stades  across,  which  I  certainly  saw  nothing  in 
my  two  visits  to  that  quarter  last  year  to  justify. 
I  must  leave  the  elucidation  of  this  question  to 
future  travellers,  observing  only,  that  I  still 
think  it  possible  that  some  vestiges  of  the  walls, 
or  stadium,  or  hippodrome  of  Maenalus  may 
exist,  though  I  searched  in  vain  both  for  this 
place  and  for  Lycoa.  I  have  already  hazarded 
the  opinion,  that  Sumatia  stood  at  or  near  Sy- 
limna,  on  the  western  face  of  that  part  of  the 
Moenaltum  which  slopes  on  the  other  side  into 
the  valley  of  Pallantium,  and  that  the  Triodi  was 
the  remarkable  pass  behind  Tripolitzd,  which 
forms  a  communication  from  the  vale  of  the  He* 
lisson  into  the  great  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain. 

In  speaking  of  the  course  of  the  Helisson  in 
another  part  of  the  Arcadics  %  Pausanias  says 
that  it  "  begins  from  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
and  passes  first  through  the  territory  of  the 
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thither.  Two  stades  from  the  Alpheius  are  the 
ruins  of  Macareae,  from  whence  to  other  ruins 
which  are  those  of  Daseae,  there  are  seven  stades, 
and  as  many  more  to  the  hill  Acacesius,  under 
which  stood  the  city  Acacesiura.  Upon  the  hill 
there  still  remains  a  statue  in  stone  of  Hermes 
Acacesius.  From  Acacesium  to  the  temple  of 
Despoena  there  is  a  distance  of  four  stades." 

The  temple  of  Despoena,  (the  Mistress,)  who 
was  supposed  by  the  Arcadians  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ceres  by  Neptune  %  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  places  of  worship  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Before  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  in- 
closure b  of  the  goddess,  there  was  a  temple  of 
Diana  Hegemone,  containing  a  brazen  statue 
about  six  feet  high,  representing  Diana  with 
torches  in  her  hands.  After  entering  the  in- 
closure,  a  stoa  on  the  right  contained  four 
sculptures  upon  white  marble  in  low  relief  in- 
serted in  the  wall c.  On  one  of  these  were  re- 
presented the  Fates,  with  Jupiter  as  their  leader; 
on  the  second,  Hercules  carrying  off  the  tripod 
of  Apollo ;  between  them  was  a  picture  relating 
to  the  ceremony  of  Despoena d ;  on  the  third 
marble,  were  nymphs  and  Pans;  the  fourth 

•  « I  dare  not",  adds  Pau-  ^    *  \,  rZ  to/**  xfOov 
sanias,  "reveal  her  real  name  wminpi™. 


to  the  uninitiated1'  (*ti*iV- 
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contained  the  figure  of  Polybius,  son  of  Lycor- 
tad,  with  an  epigram  attesting  that  Greece  would 
not  have  erred  if  she  had  followed  his  advice, 
and  that  when  she  suffered  for  her  errors,  be* 
above  all  others,  was  useful  to  her.  Before  the 
temple  were  altars  of  Ceres,  of  Despcena,  and 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  temple  con- 
tained a  colossal  representation,  by  Damopbon 
of  Messene,  of  Ceres*  and  Despcena  seated  on 
a  throne.  Each  figure  was  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  at  Athens*  made  by 
the  same  artist,  and  the  whole  composition  was 
wrought  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble.  Cerea 
was  holding  a  torch  in  her  right  hand,  her  left 
vesting  upon  Despoena.  On  the  knees  of  the 
latter  deity  there  was  a  box  \  upon  which  her 
right  hand  rested;  in  her  left  she  held  a  sceptre. 
Diana  was  standing  by  Ceres,  clothed  in  the 
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the  exit  of  the  temple  there  was  a  mirror,  which 
reflected  the  statues. 

"  Beyond  the  temple  of  Despoena,  ascending 
a  little  to  the  right,  was  the  Megarum,  in  which 
the  Arcadians  performed  the  ceremony*  in 
honour  of  Despoena.  and  sacrificed  numerous 
victims.  Above  the  Megarum  was  the  sacred 
grove  of  Despoena,  surrounded  with  a  stone 
wall".  It  contained  trees  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  there  was  an  olive  and  holly-oak c 
growing  from  the  same  root  Above  the  grove 
was  an  altar  of  Neptune  Hippius,  and  another 
sacred  to  all  the  Gods,  inscribed  with  an  epigram. 
From  thence  there  were  steps  ascending  to  a 
temple  of  Pan  ;  it  had  a  portico,  and  a  small 
statue  of  Pan,  before  which  was  burnt  a  per- 
petual fire.  Here  also  was  an  altar  of  Mars; 
and  a  temple  of  Venus,  which  contained  two 
statues  of  Venus,  the  more  ancient  of  wood,  the 
Other  of  white  marble,  and  wooden  statues  of 
Apollo  and  Minerva; — there  was  likewise  a 
sanctuary  of  Minerva.  A  little  above  the 
temple  of  Pan  were  the  walls  df  Lycosura, 
which  still  contained  a  few  inhabitants/9  "  Of 
all  the  cities/'  continues  Pausanias,  "on  the 
continent  or  on  the  islands,  Lycosura  is  the  most 
ancient  It  was  the  first  which  the  sun  be* 
held,  and  from  it  mankind  learnt  to  build 
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cities.  On  the  left  hand",  he  adds,  "of  the 
temple  of  Despoena  is  the  mountain  Lycttura, 
called  also  Olympus,  and  by  some  of  the  Arca- 
dians 4  the  Sacred  Summit' a:  it  is  said,  that  Ju- 
piter was  nursed  on  this  mountain  j  it  contains 
a  place  called  Cretea,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
grove  of  Apollo  Parrhasius,  and  they  relate  that 
the  story  of  the  Cretans  respecting  the  edu- 
cation of  Jupiter  in  Crete,  applies  to  this  place, 
and  not  to  the  island.  They  add  that  the  name 
of  the  nymphs  by  whom  Jupiter  was  nursed, 
were  Theisoa,  Neda,  and  Hagno.  Theisoa  gave 
name  to  a  city  which  formerly  existed  in  Par- 
rhasia,  and  which  even  now  is  a  town  of  the 
Megalopolitis ;  from  Neda  the  river  was  deno- 
minated. Hagno  is  the  name  of  a  fountain  in 
Mount  Lycaeum,  which,  like  the  Istrus,  pro* 
duces  the  same  quantity  of  water  in  winter  and 
summer."    Mount  Lycaeum  contained  also  a 
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neither  man  nor  beast  had  any  shadow  within 
the  inclosure.  "  The  same  ",  adds  Pausanias, 
"  happens  at  Syene  when  the  sun  enters  Can- 
cer, but  here  at  all  times.  On  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  there  is  a  heap  of  earth, 
which  is  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Ly  casus ;  from  thence 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  visi- 
ble. Before  the  altar  eastward  are  two  columns  % 
which  support  gilded  eagles  of  very  ancient 
workmanship.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  moun- 
tain there  is  a  temple  of  Apollo,  surnamed 
Parrhasius  and  Pythius.  To  the  north  of  Ly- 
ceum is  the  Theisoaea,  where  the  inhabitants 
chiefly  venerate  the  nymph  Theisoa.  Through 
the  Theisoaea  flows  the  river  Mylaon  into  the  Al- 
pheius,  and  into  the  Mylaon  the  Nus,  and 
Achelous,  and  Celadus,  and  Naphilus." 

"To  the  right  of  Lycosura  are  the  mountains 
called  Nomia,  and  in  them  the  temple  of  Pan 
Nomius.  There  is  a  place b  called  Melpeia,  be- 
cause they  say  that  Pan  here  first  discovered  the 
melody  of  the  pipe.  It  may  easily  be  conjectured 
that  the  mountains  were  called  Nomia,  from 
the  pastures c  of  Pan,  though  the  Arcadians 
themselves  say  that  a  nymph  gave  name  to  them. 
To  the  westward  of  Lycosura  flows  the  river 
Plataniston,  which  river  it  is  necessary  to  pass  in 
going  to  Phigalia.  Beyond  it  there  is  an  ascent 
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to  that  city  of  thirty  abides,  or  not  many  more 
than  thirty." 

In  adverting  to  the  beginning  of  this  route; 
it  seems  curious  that  towns,  apparently  of  some 
importance,  as  having  taken  their  names  from 
the  royal  lineage  of  ancient  Arcadia,  should 
have  been  situated  only  half  a  mile  or  a  mile 
distant  from  one  another,  and  not  less  singular 
that,  as  the  sum  of  the  several  distances  from 
the  Alpheius  to  Macare®,  Daseae,  Acacesram 
and  Despoena,  agree  exactly  with  the  total  from 
the  Alpheius  to  Despoena,  they  must  have  stood 
exactly  in  a  straight  line.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  this  agreement  of  numbers  is  any 
thiag  but  inculpatory  of  the  text.  We  ought 
to  find,  therefore,  some  remains  of  these  places, 
and  especially  of  Despoena,  if  not  of  Lycosura, 
which,  if  Pausanias  is  correct,  stood  in  the  di- 
rection of  Phigaleia  from  Megalopolis,  nearly 
due  west  from  the  former,  and  distant  from 
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Though  Pausanias,  in  that  abrupt  manner 
which  is  so  often  unintelligible  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  says  no  more  of  the  road 
from  Lycosura  to  Phigaleia,  than  that  to  the 
westward  of  Lycosura  the  Plataniston  was 
crossed  at  a  distance  of  thirty  stades  from  Phi* 
galeia,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Lycaean  ridge,  or  a  distance  of  eighty  or 
ninety  stades,  was  to  be  crossed  between  Lyco- 
sura and  the  Plataniston. 

Having  already  given  reasons  for  believing 
that  Mount  Tetrazi  was  the  ancient  Cerausium, 
it  will  follow  from  that  datum  alone,  that  Mount 
Dhiof6rti  was  the  proper  Lycceutn,  otherwise 
called  Olympus,  or  the  Sacred  Summit.  This 
is,  in  some  degree,  confirmed  by  Pausanias 
having  placed  it  to  the  left  of  Despoena;  for 
that  temple  probably  fronted  to  the  plain,  espe- 
cially as  that  direction  was  also  easterly,  which 
was  the  most  common  aspect  of  Greek  temples. 
Indeed  his  description  of  the  temple  relatively 
to  the  places  which  precede  and  follow,  leads 
to  the  same  presumption.  But  there  are  still 
stronger  proofs  of  Dhiof6rti  having  been  the 
Olympus,  or  the  true  Lycceum. — First,  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  applying  to  Tetrazi,  which 
we  must  otherwise  suppose  to  have  been  Ohjm- 

2.  p.  395.  These  assuredly  are  Despoena,  and  would  "be  well 
the  remains  of  the  hierum  of    worthy  of  an  excavation. 
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pus,  the  topography  adjacent  to  that  mountain 
on  the  east  and  north,  as  described  by  Pausa- 
nias ;  for  to  the  east  of  Tetrazi  lie  the  places 
which  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  his  routes 
from  Megalopolis  to  Carnasium  and  Phigaleia, 
and  to  the  north  there  is  a  continuation  of  the 
high  ridge  of  Lycaeum  itself,  and  the  district  of 
Phigaleia.  The  abrupt  slope,  moreover,  which 
falls  on  every  side  from  the  peaked  summit  of 
Tetr&zi,  leaves  no  situation  sufficiently  spacious 
for  the  celebration  of  such  an  important  festival 
as  the  Lycaea.  Dhiof6rti,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  round  broad  summit,  and  is  altogether  a 
much  more  habitable  mountain:  in  fact,  Sir 
William  Gella  informs  us,  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  summit  of  Dhiof6rti,  in  a  small  elevated 
hollow  on  the  eastern  side,  he  found  some  arti- 
ficial ground  and  the  remains  of  buildings,  which 
seem  clearly  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
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mology  of  the  last  two  syllables  of  Dhiof6rti ; 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  refer  to  the 
festival*  celebrated  there* 

If  Dhiof6rti,  then,  was  Lycceum9the  high  ridge 
which  connects  it  with  Cerausium,  and  which, 
like  the  latter,  was  considered  a  part  of  Lycceum^ 
must  have  been  the  Nornia  ;  its  highest  summit, 
and  which  is  little  inferior  to  the  other  two,  is 
now  called  Karyatiko,  from  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Karyes.  Pausanias,  in  describing  the 
Nomia  as  being  to  the  right  of  Lycosura,  seems 
to  have  meant  that  they  were  to  the  right  of  the 
road  in  proceeding  towards  Phigaleia.  Assum- 
ing that  Dhiof6rti  was  the  Sacred  Summit,  it 
becomes  probable  that  the  very  remarkable 
source  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below  Tra- 
gom&no,  which  forms  a  large  stream  flowing 
immediately  to  the  Alpheius,  was  the  fountain 
Hagno9  the  importance  of  which  is,  in  some 
measure,  shewn  by  the  superstitious  practices 
connected  with  it,  which  are  related  by  Pau- 
sanias* These  sources  are,  I  believe,  the  emis- 
sory  of  a  river  which  rises  in  Dhiof6rti  and  de- 
scends into  the  mountain  not  far  below  the  vil- 
lage Tragomano.  I  conceive  that  the  castle  of 
St*  Helen,  as  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  city  above 
Lavdha  are  called,  was  the  ancient  Theisoa,  a 
place  which  is  clearly  distinguished  by  Pausa- 
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nias  from  the  Tbeisoa  near  Methydrium,  by  hi& 
having  given  to  the  former  the  adjunct  "  near 
Mount  Lyc&um,"'  and  to  the  latter  that  of  "near 
Orchomenus"*,  not  so  much  from  its  proximity 
to  that  town,  as  from  its  having  been  included 
in  a  fiscal  arrangement  together  with  Orchome- 
nus,  Methydrium,  and  Teuthis ;  and  Orchome- 
nus  having  been  the  place  where  the  contribu- 
tions were  collected  % 

The  river  Mylmm  appears  to  be  that  which  I 
observed  last  year,  on  the  8th  of  May,  flowing 
through  the  valley  between  the  hill  of  St  Helen 
*nd  Mount  Dhioftrti,  but  of  its  four  tributaries 
I  have  no  information ;  indeed,  I  am  rather  in* 
dined  to  suspect  here  some  corruption  in  the 
text,  and  that  Pausanias  intended  to  name  some 
of  die  tributaries  of  the  Alpheius  beyond  the 
Theisooa  towards  Aliphera. 

8.  Road  from  Megalopolis  to  Pallantium  and 
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stood  the  city  Haemoniae,  founded  by  H«noo, 
son  of  Lycaon :  it  is  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Haemoniae.  Beyond  it,  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  are  ruins  of  the  city  Oresthasium,  and 
among  them  some  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  surnamed  Hiereia.  In  the  direct  road 
beyond  Hsemoniae,  is  the  village*  Aphrodisium, 
and  another  called  Athenaeum,  on  the  left  of 
which  there  is  a  temple  of  Minerva,  and  in  it  a 
statue  of  stone.  Twenty  stades  beyond  Atbe- 
Bttum  are  the  ruins  of  Asea;  the  bill  upon 
which  formerly  stood  the  Acropolis  still  retains 
some  vestiges  of  the  wall.  The  source  of  the 
Alpheius  is  five  stades  beyond  Asea,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  road ;  that  of  the  Eurotas  is 
by  the  road-side.  At  the  fountain  of  the  Al- 
pheius there  is  a  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  without  a  roof,  and  two  lions  of  stone. 
The  water  of  the  Eurotas  mingles  with  that  of 
the  Alpheius*  and  they  flow  together  for  twenty 
ttades  in  the  same  stream,  until  descending  into 
a  chasm,  the  Eurotas  comes  forth  again  in  the 
land  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Alpheiua 
at  Peg®  of  the  Megalopolitis.  From  Asea  there 
is  an  ascent  to  the  mountain  called  Boreium, 
uptat  the  summit  of  which  are  vestiges  of  a 
tenple  which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by 
Ulysses,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  to  Minerva 
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Soteira  and  Neptune.  The  place  called  Choma 
is  the  boundary  of  the  Megalopolitae  towards 
the  Tegeatae  and  Pallantienses,  and  from  the 
Choma  you  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Pallantic 
plain.  To  the  right  is  the  Manthuric  plain, 
which  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Tegeats, 
and  extends  about  fifty  stades  as  far  as  Tegea. 
To  the  right  of  the  road  there  is  a  mountain, 
not  high,  called  Cresium,  upon  which  stands  a 
temple  of  Mars  Aphneius;  and  near  the  road1 
is  the  fountain  Leuconius,  said  to  have  been 
named  from  Leucone,  daughter  of  Apheidas, 
whose  monument  occurs  not  far  from  the  walls 
of  Tegea-"  b 

Of  the  latter  part  of  this  route  of  Pausanias, 
or  that  between  Asea  and  Tegea,  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak ;  of  the  former  there  is 
little  to  be  said,  no  distance  being  given  but 
that  between  Athenaeum  and  Asea.    The  road 
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baru,  on  which  conspicuous  point  there  are  still 
some  remains  of  a  Hellenic  fortress.  The 
situation  very  much  resembles  that  of  many  of 
the  ancient  Arcadian  iro\€is9  and  indeed  that  of 
the  fortresses  of  every  part  of  Greece  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  society ;  Tzimbaru  lay  to  the 
right  of  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Asea,  in 
the  part  where  it  crossed  the  ridge  between 
Hcemonice  and  Atheruzum,  and  this  is  precisely 
the  point  where  Pausanias  mentions  Orestha- 
sium.  As  to  Oresthasium  having  been  ascribed, 
both  by  Xenophon  and  Pausanias,  to  the  Mae- 
nalii,  which  may  seem  to  place  it  nearer  to  the 
proper  Mount  Mcenalium  and  Tripolitzd,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  Alea,  Asea,  Alycaea,  and 
Eutaea,  were  also  in  Maenalia*,  and  that  all 
these  were  in  or  near  the  basin  to  the  north- 
eastward of  Mount  Tzimbarti.  Alyccea,  the 
same  place  I  presume  which  Plutarch b  calls 
Alcaea,  and  which  he  states  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Achaian  league,  was  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  'Alika ;  Eutcea  appears  to  have  been 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  towards  Barbitza. 

Pausanias,  in  enumerating  the  towns  which 
contributed  to  people  Megalopolis,  has  arranged 
them  under  their  tribes,  which  gives  us  the 
position  of  these  'Ap/ca&uca  eOvrj,  or  ancient  fami- 
lies of  Arcadians.    "  The  following     he  says, 

*  Pausan.  A  read.  c.  27.         b  Plutarch,  vit  Cleomen. 
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11  were  the  cities,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  by 
the  effect  of  the  persuasion  of  the  Arcadian 
community,  or  by  their  own  patriotism  and 
hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  induced  to 
leave  their  native  places  and  settle  in  Megalo- 
polis Out  of  Maenalus  came  Alea,  Pallantiuro, 
Eutaea>  Sumatia,  A  sea,  the  Perethenses,  HeHs- 
son,  Ocesthasium,  Dipaea,  Alycaea.  Of  the 
Eutresii  were  Tricoloni,  Zcetia,  Charisiae,  Ptole* 
deirna,  Cnausum,  and  Paroria.  From  the 
iEgytae  *  were  Scirtonium,  Malaea,  Cromi,  Bele- 
msna,  Leuctrum.  From  the  Parrhasii  were  Ly- 
eosura,  Thocnia,  Trapezus,  the  Prosenses,  Aca^ 
cesium,  Acontium,  Macariae,  Daseae.  From 
the  Cynuraei  of  Arcadia  were  Gortys,  Theisoa 
of  Lycaeum,  Lycaea*  and  Aliphera." 
-  Of  these  places  there  are  three,  Ptolederma, 
Gnausum,  and  the  Proseis,  of  which  I  find  no 
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the  movements  of  the  Spartans  under  Archida- 
mus,  when  they  gained  a  victory  over  the  Ar- 
cadians and  Argives,  b.  c.  367.  The  action 
took  place  in  the  plain  between  Parrhasia,  Mi- 
dea,  and  the  Eutresii,  that  is  to  say,  about  three 
miles  to  the  n.n.w.  of  Megalopolis. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Parrhasia  of  Homer 
was  Lycosura,  and  that  after  the  decline  of  Ly- 
cosura,  Basilis  was  the  place  which  later  writers 
meant  by  the  city  Parrhasia,  for  the  etymology 
of  Basilis  is  not  ascribed  by  Pausanias,  like  that 
of  most  of  the  other  places,  to  an  Arcadian 
hero,  but  seems  to  have  been  so  named  by  its 
founder,  Cypselus,  as  being  the  royal  residence 
and  capital  of  Arcadia  \  The  Parrhasii  appear 
from  Pausanias  to  have  possessed  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Mount  Lyceeum,  and  all  the  plain  of 
the  Alpheius  on  its  left  bank  from  Karitena  to 
near  Lond&ri,  together  with  a  part  of  the  right 
bank  at  Thocnia.  Thucydides,  however,  seems 
to  give  them  a  greater  extent  towards  the  south, 
for  he  tells  us,  that  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Parrhasii  having  called  in 
the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  latter, 
under  their  king  Fleistoanax,  made  an  incur- 

*  It  probably  continued  to  to  death  by  his  subjects,  for 

be  the  capital  until  the  termi-  having  taken  bribes  from  the 

nation  of  the  race  of  Cypselus  Spartans  to  betray  the  Mes~ 

in   his  eleventh   successor,  senians,  b.  c.  668.  Pansan. 

Aristocrates,  who  was  stoned  Arcad.  c.  5.    Messen.  c.  22. 
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sion  into  Parrhasia,  and  captured  the  fort  of 
Cypsela  in  that  district,  which  had  been  erected 
by  the  Mantinenses  to  annoy  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian district  Sciritis  \ 

The  iEgytae  occupied  a  territory  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Laconia  and  Arcadia,  extending  from 
Belemina  to  Cromi,  both  included,  and  com- 
prising consequently  the  termination  of  the 
range  of  Taygetum  above  the  modern  Lond&ri, 
together  with  the  two  including  valleys  of  the 
Theius  and  Gatheatas.  The  -32gytae,  it  ap- 
pears from  Pausanias,  were  properly  Arca- 
dians, but  their  city  -^Egys  was  conquered  by 
one  of  the  early  kings  of  Sparta b,  and  they 
probably  continued  under  the  yoke  during  the 
whole  period  of  Lacedaemonian  power.  Malaga 
and  Leuctrum,  two  of  the  towns  of  uEgytis, 
are  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  who  represents 
Malaea  as  the  chief  place  of  a  district,  in  which 
Leuctrum  was  a  fortress*  well  situated  for  de- 
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the  sources  of  the  Gatheatas,  and  the  passage 
which  leads  from  the  head  of  its  valley,  across 
the  Taygetic  range,  into  the  vale  of  the  Euro- 
tas.  Carystus  was  a  place  in  the  same  district, 
which,  like  Belemina,  was  generally  ascribed  to 
Laconia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine1.  As 
to  Lond&ri,  the  commanding  situation  of  which 
seems  to  indicate  an  ancient  site,  it  is  so  very 
near  the  ruins  which  I  suppose  to  have  been 
those  of  Cromi,  that  one  is  almost  obliged  to 
consider  it  only  as  the  site  of  a  castle  depend- 
ent upon  that  city.  It  may  possibly  stand  on 
the  site  of  that  Clarium  which  we  find  men- 
tioned as  a  castle  of  the  Megalopolitis  by  Poly- 
bins,  who  states  that  it  was  occupied  by  the 
iEtolians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Social  War, 
as  a  retreat,  and  a  place  of  deposit  for  their 
plunder,  and  who  adds,  that  it  was  soon  assaulted 
and  taken  by  the  Achaians b. 

Of  the  Cynuraei c  of  Arcadia,  distinguished, 
by  the  termination,  from  the  Cynurenses*  of 
Argolis,  all  the  places  are  determined,  except  the 
town  of  the  Lycaei;  but  the  occurrence  of  its 
name,  with  those  of  Gortys,  Theisoa  of  Lyceum, 
and  Aliphera,  concurs  with  the  name  itself,  in 
showing,  that  it  was  on  or  near  Mount  Lyceum, 

*  Strabo,  p.  446.  Steph.  in       c  Kt/»oi/pa7o». 

*  Polyb.  1.  4.  c.  6. 
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and  probably  on  the  northern  or  western  side  of 
that  mountain.  Tragomano  or  Andrftzena  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  probable  situations.  It  would 
seem  that  Cynuraea  was  often  considered  a  part  of 
Parrhasia,  for  Pausanias  in  one  place  describes 
Theisoa  of  Mount  Lycaeum,  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Cynuraei,  as  being  in  Parrhasia  \  And  Stra- 
bob,  who  describes  the  Eleia  as  extending  to  the 
Parrhasii,  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Of  the  ancient  Arcadian  tribes,  besides  those 
stated  in  the  passage  of  Pausanias  above  quoted, 
the  Azanes  are  the  only  people  who  had  a  name 
separate  from  that  of  the  principal  town  which 
they  occupied.  According  to  Stephanus,  the 
Azanes  had  seventeen  cities,  and  were  sub- 
divided into  Parrhasii,  Azanes,  and  Trapezuntii. 
It  is  probable  that  they  possessed  originally  all 
the  western  part  of  Arcadia,  since  we  find  that 
the  Psophidii  and  Clitorii c  to  the  north,  and  the 
Phicalenses d  to  the  south,  were  both  considered 
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the  original  races  of  Arcadia  should  be  lost  in 
the  names  of  the  cities,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  the  cities  were  so  well 
defined  by  nature. 

Of  the  several  places  of  the  Megalopolitis, 
which  had  been  ancient  Arcadian  cities,  five 
only  continued  to  be  inhabited  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  namely,  Gortys,  Theisoa  near  Me- 
thydrium,  Methydrium,  Teuthis,  and  Helisson*, 
all  places  situated  in  the  most  central,  and 
mountainous,  and  poorest  parts  of  the  country. 
This  fact,  though  it  may  not  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  Roman  government,  as  indicating  a  re- 
treat of  the  population  from  the  places  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  Romans,  is  in  agreement,  at 
least,  with  what  we  learn  from  Strabo,  namely, 
that  the  plains  of  Arcadia,  in  his  days,  were  no 
longer  noted  but  for  the  pasture  of  cattle  b. 


*  Pausan*  Arcad.  c.  27- 


b  Strabo,  p.  388. 
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ARGEIA. 

From  Tripolitza  to  Argos. — Mount  Parthenium. — Akhlad- 
h6kambo. — Ancient  Roads  from  Trgea  to  Argos  and 
Thyrba.— Tribes  of  Tegea.  —  Hysijb.  —  Trochus.— 
Source  of  the  Erasinus. — Ancient  Road  from  Argos  to 
Hysls.— To  Anapli. — Tiryns.— Nauplia. 

March  12. — I  leave  Tripolitzd  at  1.36  by  the 
An&pli  gate,  and  proceed  eastward  by  a  paved 
road  over  the  plain  ;  the  cultivated  parts  of  it 
are  now  under  the  plough.  At  2,  Aio  Sosti  is 
a  mile  on  the  right.  At  2.30,  halt  five  minutes 
among  the  vineyards  of  Neokh6ri,  which  village 
is  half  a  mile  on  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  low  hills,  advancing  into  the  plain  from  the 
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Dating  in  katav6thra.    The  Taki,  or  lake  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Boreium,  receives  the  water- 
courses to  the  southward  of  Aio  Sosti,  while  a 
stream,  which  has  its  origin  near  Dhuliana, 
collects  the  waters  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
range  of  Parthenium  and  Parnon,  as  well  as  all 
those  which  descend  into  the  part  of  the  plain 
of  Tripolitzd  which  is  included  between  the 
Scope  of  the  Mantinice,  and  the  rising  grounds 
near  Aio  Sosti.  The  river  thus  formed  enters  art 
opening  between  Neokh6ri  and  a  small  rocky 
height  opposite  to  it,  follows  the  whole  length 
of  the  branch  of  the  Tegeatic  plain  lying  to 
the  eastward  of  that  opening,  and  terminates 
in  an  inundation  and  katav6thra,  above  which, 
to  the  southward,  stands  the  village  of  Persovd*. 
The  waters  of  the  valley  of  PaUantium>  and 
those  from  Mount  Mamalium,  descend  into  the 
plain  between  Tripolitzd  and  Mount  Artemi- 
sium,  where,  joining  similar  supplies  from  the 
latter  mountain,  they  render  the  plain  marshy 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.    Their  natural 
discharge  is  into  the  river  of  Dhuliana,  but,  on 
account  of  the  very  level  nature  of  the  plain, 
this  discharge  requires  to  be  assisted  by  art :  for 
the  same  reason  the  waters  might,  without  much 
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difficulty,  be  diverted  into  the  plain  below 
Tegea,  and  thus  carried  to  the  katav6thra  of 
the  Taki ;  for  the  part  of  the  plain  southward 
of  Aio  Sosti,  towards  the  Taki,  is  lower  than 
that  in  face  of  Tripolitza,  and  there  is  no 
ground  between  Aio  Sosti  and  the  entrance 
into  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tegeatic  plain, 
sufficiently  high  to  make  the  operation  difficult. 
These  remarks,  it  will  hereafter  be  seen,  are 
important  in  reference  to  a  passage  in  Thucy- 
dides. 

Having  passed  Zevgalati,  we  enter  the  xoXvot, 
or  branch  of  the  Tegeatic  plain  just  mentioned, 
which  leads  towards  Persov&  and  the  pass  of 
Mount  Parthenium.  The  village  of  Sten6, 
situated  on  the  point  of  the  left  hand  hill,  just 
within  the  opening,  takes  its  name  from  its  si- 
tuation in  the  pass.  The  mountain  which  rises 
above  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  the 
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scends  into  the  plain  of  Akhladh6kambo,  where 
it  again  joins  the  beylik  *  or  dhimosia ;  this  by- 
road is  called  Ghyro  b,  from  its  being  circuitous, 
but  it  avoids  the  rugged  rocks  of  the  pass  of  Par- 
thenium  on  the  beylik.  I  have  already  mentioned 
a  third  road  from  Tripolitza  to  Argos  by  Tzi- 
pian£,  which  is  still  more  steep  and  rugged  than 
either  of  these.  At  3.34  we  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  valley,  and  ascend  the  lower  heights  of 
Mount  R6ani,  which  close  the  valley.  Two 
miles  on  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  that 
corner  of  the  plain,  stands  the  large  village  of 
Persova. 

At  3.50  arrive  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of 
R6ani ;  half  a  mile  on  the  right,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  the  river  terminates  in  an  inun- 
dation, through  which  I  perceive  the  stream 
winding  through  the  lake  and  entering  the 
katav6thra,  like  the  Boeotian  Cepfrissus,  in  Lake 
Copais,  on  a  small  scale.  We  now  descend  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  R6ani,  leaving  its  sum- 
mits to  the  right  till  4.40,  when  we  enter  the 
plain  of  Akhladh6kambo.  This  derv6ni,  or 
pass,  is  still  known  by  the  ancient  name  Par- 
th6ni.  The  road  is  paved  all  the  way,  and  has 
been  formed  with  great  labour,  the  mountain 

*  Beylik  is  the  Turkish  Xvnxo,    adopted    from  the 

word  for  a  main  road,  Jq^oem  Turkish, 

the  Greek ;  but  the  Greeks  b  rfyo$. 
often  use  .also  the  word  Mint- 
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consisting  entirely  of  pointed  rocks.  Half  way 
down  there  is  a  kiosk  and  fountain,  and  here  it 
is  supposed  by  the  Greeks  that  a  church  of  the 
Aia  Parthenos,  or  Holy  Virgin,  once  stood, 
from  which  the  mountain  derived  its  present 
name.  This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  an  error, 
though  a  very  natural  one  for  Greek  Christians 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  geography :  v  rapdcVot 
is  scarcely  ever  applied  by  the  Greeks  as  an 
appellation  of  the  tfeoroW,  or  virgo  deipara,  but 
that  of  v  -wavayia.  The  modern  name  Partheni, 
is  evidently  the  ancient  Parthenium,  which 
belonged  probably  to  all  the  mountain  now 
called  R6ani.  The  fountain  at  the  kiosk  seems 
to  mark  the  position  of  a  temple,  which  an- 
ciently stood  upon  Parthenium,  and  which  was 
dedicated  to  a  very  different  sort  of  personage 
from  the  modern  saint,  namely,  the  god  Pan, 
upon  whom  a  lying  pezodrome1  of  Athens, 
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elude  that  the  Gareates  is  the  river  of  Dhulian£, 
since  it  was  crossed  on  the  road  to  Thyrea,  and 
not  on  that  to  Argos,  which  exactly  agrees  with 
the  course  of  this  stream.  The  road  to  Thyrea, 
beyond  the  river,  must  have  ascended  the  ridge 
to  the  eastward,  which  was  a  continuation  of 
Mount  R6ani.  Though  Pausanias  proceeds 
only  as  far  as  a  temple  of  Pan,  ten  stades  be- 
yond the  Gareates,  the  boundary  of  the  Tegea- 
tice  and  Thyreatis  was  probably  much  farther, 
namely,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  now 
separates  the  district  of  Tripolitz&  from  that  of 
Aios  Petros;  in  the  same  manner,  as,  farther 
south,  Hermaea,in  Mount  Parnon,  marked  the 
boundaries  of  Argos,  Tegea,  and  Laconia  \ 

The  river  Gareates  appears  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  one  of  the  nine  tribes  into  which 
the  Tegeatae  were  divided,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  by  Aleus b.  Garea,  I  should 
conceive  therefore,  was  at  Dhuliana,  or  some- 
where below  it  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
other  demi  named  by  Pausanias  were  the  Phy- 
lacenses6,  Caryataed,  Corythenses",  Botachidaef, 
Manthurenses  *,  Echeuethenses h,  Aphidantes l. 
The  ninth  were  probably  the  Tegeatae  or  those 


•  Pausan.  L  2.  c.  38. 

b  Strabo,  p.  337-  Pausan. 
A  read.  c.  45. 

c  $t/Xaxi?f.        d  Ketpvotrou. 
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elude  that  the  Gareates  is  the  river  of  Dhulian&, 
since  it  was  crossed  on  the  road  to  Thyrea,  and 
not  on  that  to  Argos,  which  exactly  agrees  with 
the  course  of  this  stream.  The  road  to  Thyrea, 
beyond  the  river,  must  have  ascended  the  ridge 
to  the  eastward,  which  was  a  continuation  of 
Mount  R6ani.  Though  Pausanias  proceeds 
only  as  far  as  a  temple  of  Pan,  ten  stades  be- 
yond the  Gareates,  the  boundary  of  the  Tegea- 
tice  and  Thyreatis  was  probably  much  farther, 
namely,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  now 
separates  the  district  of  Tripolitz&  from  that  of 
Aios  Petros;  in  the  same  manner,  as,  farther 
south,  Hermaea,in  Mount  P anion,  marked  the 
boundaries  of  Argos,  Tegea,  and  Laconia  \ 

The  river  Gareates  appears  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  one  of  the  nine  tribes  into  which 
the  Tegeatae  were  divided,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  by  Aleus b.  Garea,  I  should 
conceive  therefore,  was  at  Dhuliana,  or  some- 
where below  it  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
other  demi  named  by  Pausanias  were  the  Phy- 
lacenses6,  Caryataed,  Corythenses",  Botachidaef, 
Manthurenses  *,  Echeuethenses h,  Aphidantes l. 
The  ninth  were  probably  the  Tegeatae  or  those 


•  Pauaan.  L  2.  c.  38. 

b  Strabo,  p.  337-  Pausan. 
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who  occupied  the  site  of  the  city  of  Tegea 
itself.  The  positions  of  Phylace  and  Manthu- 
rium  have  already  been  adverted  to.  That  of 
the  Corythenses  is  indicated  by  the  temple  of 
Ceres  in  the  Corythenses  on  the  road  from 
Tegea  to  Argos,  which  having  been  near  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Parthenium  shews  that  the 
branch  of  the  Tegeatic  plain  eastward  of  Stend 
was  the  Corythic  plain.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  by 
a  forest  of  oaks.  We  have  already  seen  that 
at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Mantinic  plain 
there  was  a  similar  forest  \  The  observation 
of  Pausanias  upon  the  various  kinds  of  oak 
which  the  latter  contained,  argues  that  the 
forest  was  large,  as  well  as  its  name  Pela- 
gus,  which  seems  to  imply  an  extensive  wil- 
derness, such  as  the  moderns  express  by  the 
word  It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
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villages  of  that  district,  is  a  kefalokh6ri.  As 
a  derv^ni  village,  it  has  the  expense  of  main- 
taining some  guards  for  the  care  of  the  roads* 
but  enjoys  in  consequence  an  exemption  from 
lodging  travellers.  I  see  no  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity in  the  village,  though  the  district  was 
evidently  that  of  the  Argolic  town  Hysice. 
The  plain  is  entirely  cultivated  with  corn :  it 
is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  long  and  one 
wide,  running  n.  20°  w.,  s.  20°  e.  by  compass ; 
at  the  upper  end  of  it  are  several  gorges,  which 
bring  down  torrents  from  Mount  Artemisium  ; 
these  unite  in  the  plain,  and,  after  receiving  a 
small  perennial  stream,  which  runs  through  the 
village,  proceed  through  mountainous  ravines 
to  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Lerna. 
A.  snowy  summit  of  the  Artemisian  mountain 
is  seen  on  this  side  of  the  principal  peak  of 
Turniki ;  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Buga* 
The  ridge  of  Parth6ni  is  a  zyg6s,  or  lower: 
ridge,  which  unites  Mount  Buga  with  R6ani, 
the  peak  of  which  opposite  to  Akhladh6kam- 
bo,  I  take  to  be  the  true  Parthenium.  To  the 
north-west  of  the  village  rise  some  snowy 
summits  called  ta  Kt6nia,  (the  Combs).  Mid- 
way between  them  and  R6ani,  a  rocky  summit 
surrounded  with  ravines  is  crowned  with  the  ruins 
of  Mukhla  or  Mokhli  \  which  in  the  fifteenth. 

•  Ta  llaAaK*  Moc^Xa,  or  n  Zla^am  Mo**}. 
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century  was  one  of  the  chief  fortresses  in  the 
Mor6a.  It  was  taken  by  Mahomet  II.  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1458,  when  he  marched  as 
far  as  the  Tegeatice,  and  from  thence,  after  the 
capture  of  Mokhli,  proceeded  to  take  Corinth 
and  Athens.  Chalcocondylas,  who  writes  the 
name  Mou^x^  describes  it  as  a  city  of  the  Te- 
gaea*,  standing  upon  a  very  strong  hill,  but 
supplied  with  water  from  a  place  without 
the  fortress  ;  this  having  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Turks,  and  their  ladders  ap- 
plied to  the  walls,  the  garrison  capitulated. 
It  is  believed  among  the  learned  of  Tripo- 
litza  that  Mokhli  is  a  colony  from  Amyche 
in  Laconia,  and  they  adduce  as  a  proof  of  it 
that  the  bishop  of  Amyclae  b,  who  is  a  diocesan 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Lacedaemonia,  and  who 
now  resides  at  Tripolitza,  formerly  resided  at 
Mokhli.  They  assert  also  that  Tripolitzi  was 
so  named  from  the  junction  of  Mokhli,  Tegea, 
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tween  the  roads  Beylik  and  Ghyros,  but  nearer 
to  the  latter.  The  ridge  which  rises  immediately 
above  the  village  of  Akhladh6-kambo,  branch- 
ing from  Ktenia  and  running  north-west  and 
south-east  is  called  Paravunaki.  R6ani  is  con- 
nected by  a  long  snowy  ridge  with  Mount 
M&levo,  (Parnon9)  of  which  the  firs,  deep 
snows,  and  pointed  summit  are  seen  to  the 
south. 

March  13. — This  morning  at  twelve  minutes 
beyond  the  village,  on  the  right  of  the  road 
to  Argos,  I  observe  some  remains  of  Hysia*. 
The  town  occupied  a  height,  on  which  now 
stands  a  church  of  the  Panaghia.  The  summit 
is  naturally  defended  towards  the  plain  by  a 
brow  of  cliffs ;  in  the  opposite  direction  there 
is  a  small  hollow  between  the  hill  and  the  slope 
of  Mount  Paravunaki  ;  here  the  fields  are 
covered  with  broken  pottery ;  I  find  as  I  ride 
over  them  an  ancient  weight  for  spinning  and 
some  other  trifles  of  antiquity ;  some  pieces  of 
wall  of  the  second  order  are  traced  around  the 
summit.  We  leave  this  spot  at  8.5  and  ascend- 
ing the  mountain  obliquely  to  the  southward, 
arrive,  at  8.40,  at  a  khan,  where  the  road  to 
An&pli  branches  off  to  the  right.  Our  track 
continues  to  cross  naked  barren  mountains  till 
9*^3,  when  we  halt  three  minutes  at  a  copious 
fountain  and  the  ruins  of  a  khan  called  Sta 
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Nerd  (the  Waters) ;  a  little  farther  on  there  are 
two  other  sources  from  the  rocks.  This  per- 
haps  is  the  site  of  Trochus*.  The  streams,  after 
passing  through  the  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
unite  towards  the  plain  of  Argos,  and  join  the 
sea  between  the  Erasinus  and  Lerne,  a  position 
which  shews  the  river  to  be  the  ancient  Chcu 
marrhus  b;  if  the  conjecture,  therefore,  as  to 
Trochus  is  correct,  that  place  stood  at  the 
sources  of  the  Cheimarrhus.  As  we  proceed, 
the  shore  and  plain  about  Anapli  are  at  inter- 
vals in  sight.  At  9.55  begin  to  descend  to- 
wards the  plain.  The  mountains  are  all  of  the 
same  barren  rugged  character  as  before ;  the 
summits  of  Mount  Artemisium  on  our  left  are 
of  the  same  description.  At  11,  having 
reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  ride  down 
a  gradual  slope  which  succeeds  it,  but  do  not 
enter  the  plain  itself  until  we  arrive  at  the  mills 
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ber;  it  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 


which  leads  from  Tripolitzd  to  Argos  by  Tzi- 
piand,  and  which  joins  that  from  Akhladh6- 
kambo  at  the  mills.  The  walls  are  formed  of 
rubble  and  mortar  faced  with  large  polygonal 
stones,  which  for  the  most  part  are  united  to- 
gether with  mortar,  a  rare  occurrence  in  Hel- 
lenic masonry,  and  perhaps  the  consequence  of 
a  repair  after  some  earthquake  or  other  violence. 
There  are  some  other  foundations  about  the 
pyramid,  and  broken  pottery  in  the  fields  around. 
I  observe  also  the  foundations  of  a  tower  thirty- 
four  feet  and  a  half  square,  built  with  masonry 
of  the  third  order}  it  stood  half  way  between  our 
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road  from  A  k  hladh6-kambo  and  the  pyramid ; 
there  are  other  foundations  on  one  side  of  it. 

From  hence  we  continue  to  descend  the 
slope  to  the  "  Mills  of  Argos "  \  and  arrive 
there  at  11.35.  These  mills,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  "  Mills  of  Anapli" 
which  are  at  Lerne,  are  turned  by  the  Kefa- 
lari,  (anciently  the  Erasinus,)  just  below  the 
place  where  it  issues  in  several  large  streams 
from  the  foot  of  the  rocks  of  Mount  Cham. 
These  at  first  form  a  small  deep  pool,  from 
which  several  artificial  channels  are  drawn  for 
the  mills ;  the  channels  reuniting  compose  a  river, 
which  flows  directly  across  the  plain  to  the  sea : 
there  are  many  mulberry  trees  about  the  mills. 
Mount  Chaon  is  a  mass  of  rocky  precipices 
overhanging  the  sources  of  the  Kefalari.  Just 
above  the  great  source  there  is  a  fine  lofty 
cavern  with  a  roof  like  an  acute  Gothic  arch, 
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Water  drops  from  the  roofs  of  them  all,  and 
the  earth  in  them  yields  saltpetre  in  abund- 
ance. Pausanias  has  not  noticed  these  remark- 
able excavations  of  nature,  but  he  states  that 
Pan  and  Bacchus  were  worshipped  at  the 
source  of  the  Erasinus,  and  we  know  that  ca- 
verns were  generally  sacred  to  Pan.  A  wall  in 
the  large  cavern  separates  a  part  of  it  from  the 
remainder  and  forms  a  church. 

Leaving  the  mills  at  1.3,  we  cross  the  open- 
ing of  a  branch  of  the  plain  which  is  bounded 
by  a  peaked  mountain  on  our  left — the  ancient 
Lycone.  1.22  cross  a  small  brook  flowing  from 
between  that  mountain  and  the  hills  near  the 
castle-hill  of  Argos ;  it  is  probably  the  ancient 
Phrixus :  beyond  it  there  is  a  fragment  of  an 
ancient  building  of  brick.  At  1.30  are  some 
Hellenic  foundations  in  the  road;  at  1.42  I 
pass  the  metropolitan  church  at  the  entrance 
of  Argos,  and  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  house 

of  Kyr  V  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 

Pausanias  *  thus  describes  the  road  from  Ar- 
gos to  Hysiae  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that 
which  I  followed.  "  To  the  right  of  the  road 
to  Tegea  is  Mount  Lycone,  on  which  there  are 
some  very  fine  cypresses.  On  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  there  is  a  temple  of  Diana  Or- 
thia,  in  which  are  statues  in  white  marble  of 

*  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  24. 
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Apollo,  Latona,  and  Diana,  said  to  be  the 
works  of  Polycleitus.  After  descending  from 
the  mountain,  there  is  another  temple  of  Diana, 
on  the  left  of  the  highway,  and  not  far  beyond 
it,  on  the  right,  the  mountain  called  Chaon,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  clothed  with  fruit- 
trees  \  Here  issue  forth  the  copious  sources  of 
the  Erasinus,  which  flows  from  Stymphalus  of 
Arcadia  (and  has  a  subterraneous  course)  like 
that  of  the  Rheiti  from  the  Euripus  to  Eleu- 
sis,  where  those  salt  streams  again  join  the  sea. 
At  the  place  where  the  waters  of  the  Erasinus 
emerge,  sacrifices  are  offered  to  Bacchus  and  Pan ; 
the  festival  of  the  former  is  called  Tyrbe.  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  road  to  Tegea,  there  is  a  village5, 
Cenchreae,  to  the  right  of  the  place  called  Tro- 
chus ;  Cenchreae  apparently  receives  its  name 
from  Cenchreus  son  of  Peirene.  Here  is  the 
Polyandrium  0  of  the  Argives  who  were  victo- 
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that  the  Erasinus,  or  Kefal&ri,  is  the  emissory 
of  the  lake  of  Stymphalus,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  opinion  receives  much  confirmation 
from  the  preceding  passage  of  Pausanias,  in  so 
far  as  he  compares  its  subterraneous  course 
to  that  of  the  Rheiti,  which  certainly  is  ima- 
ginary, and  shews  that  no  constant  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  ancient  traditions  on 
these  subjects.  But  the  fable  of  the  Rheiti  is 
of  Athenian  growth,  and  as  the  Athenians  had 
no  real  katav6thra  in  their  country,  they  may 
have  been  more  apt  to  fall  into  fiction  upon  that 
subject  than  the  Peloponnesians,  who,  being  fa- 
miliar with  these  provisions  of  nature,  may 
have  been  more  disposed  to  inquire  into  the 
real  subterraneous  courses  of  the  streams  with 
a  view  to  practical  utility,  and  may  thus  have 
been  truly  informed  respecting  them.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  Erasinus  is  really  the 
same  river  as  the  Stymphalus.  The  only  other 
point,  on  this  route  of  Pausanias,  requiring  any 
observation,  is  Cenchreae,  where  stood  the  Po- 
lyandrium  of  the  Argives.  The  ruined  pyramid, 
a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  Erasinus,  might 
very  well  have  been  a  Polyandrium,  and  I  should 
have  been  well  pleased  to  have  imagined  it  the 
tomb  of  the  Argives ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  that  according  to  the  words  of  Pausanias, 
Cenchreae  was  situated  much  nearer  to  Hysiae, 
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and  that  it  stood  to  the  right  of  the  road,  in 
some  part  of  the  mountain  which  I  crossed  in 
coming  from  thence.  The  mountain  appears 
from  Strabo  to  have  been  called  Creopolus\ 
and  was  the  same  perhaps  as  the  Creium  of  Cal- 
limachusb.  The  pyramid  therefore  was  pro- 
bably only  the  sepulchre  of  some  illustrious 
Argive,  or  Argive  family,  and  has  not  been  no* 
ticed  by  Pausanias. 

The  Baratlis  and  Fermahnlis  of  the  Mor6a  are 
much  alarmed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Pashd  with 
regard  to  them  ;  he  has  taken  a  list  of  their 
effects  and  property,  has  summoned  them  before 
him,  and  ordered  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Porte, 
to  reside  with  their  consuls.  The  Porte,  it 
seems,  is  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  European  protections,  which  has  be- 
come so  extensive  of  late,  (particularly  that  of 
Russia, )  as  to  give  them  serious  and  well- 
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protections,  under  which  flag  they  carry  corn 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  wine  and  colonial 
produce,  &c,  in  return.  About  two  months 
ago,  a  body  of  the  non-protected  Greeks  of  the 
same  islands,  envious  of  the  lower  duties  and 
other  commercial  advantages  which  their  pro- 
tected countrymen  partake  with  Frank  traders, 
and  provoked  at  their  insolence,  carried  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Porte:  the  present  order  is  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  that  complaint. 

The  late  Capitan  Pashd,  Hussein,  desirous  of 
encouraging  the  iEgaean  seamen,  but  particu- 
larly those  of  Ydhra,  Petza,  and  Psara,  because 
they  supply  the  Turkish  fleet  with  its  best  sea- 
men, and  wishing  to  place  the  inhabitants  as 
much  as  possible  on  an  equal  footing,  issued 
forty  firmahns  for  navigating  the  Black  Sea,  in 
favour  of  some  of  the  islanders  who  did  not 
enjoy  foreign  protection,  but  on  his  death,  the 
present  Capitdn  Pashd  immediately  revoked 
them. 

The  islanders  of  Ydhra  and  Petza  are  an  Al- 
banian colony,  who  probably  occupied  the 
islands  about  the  same  time  as  the  peasants  of 
Attica  and  the  Argolis,  who  have  the  same  origin. 
The  period  is  no  doubt  distant  in  both  instances, 
as  I  cannot  learn,  either  here  or  at  Athens,  of  any 
tradition  regarding  it.  We  know  from  history 
that  the  Peninsula  was  full  of  Albanians  before 
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the  Turkish  conquest  The  higher  classes  of 
Moreites  pretend  to  hold  the  people  of  Ydhra 
in  contempt,  as  a  gross,  ignorant,  Albanian 
race,  good  sailors  and  keen  traffickers,  but  who 
spend  all  their  money  in  building  and  drinking 
at  Ydhra,  where  they  are  continually  quarrelling 
among  themselves. 

I  am  told  that  most  of  the  robbers  were 
killed  and  taken  by  the  Greeks  of  the  villages, 
while  the  Turkish  troops  either  remained  idle 
or  behaved  still  worse.  V   and  his  bro- 
thers argue,  that  if  the  Greeks  of  the  villages 
of  the  Mor6a,  particularly  those  about  Mis- 
tr&,  &c,  which  are  most  suspected,  were  at- 
tached to  the  French,  and  in  any  intelligence 
with  them,  they  would  not  have  assisted  in  de- 
stroying those  persons  who  would  be  the  most 
useful  in  an  insurrection.  To  get  rid  of  the 
Turkish  troops  by  removing  the  cause  which 
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ment  for  one  year,  and  he  will  probably  squeeze 
1000  out  of  the  poor  province.  Vanli  Pasha, 
who  was  removed  last  year  to  Candia,  paid  600 
purses  for  two  years,  and  greatly  enriched  him- 
self. The  Mor6a  has  the  character  of  being 
the  most  profitable  pashalik  in  the  empire,  of 
those  at  least  which  the  Porte  has  the  power  of 
selling  annually. 

The  vilay6ti  of  Argos  is  an  appanage  of  the 
Mariem  Sultana,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ex- 
empted in  consequence  from  the  burthen  of  lodg- 
ing travellers,  so  that  even  pashds  coming  from 
the  northward  were  obliged  to  pass  outside  the 
town  and  change  their  horses  without  entering 
it  For  the  sake  of  this  advantage  many  persons 
settled  here  from  other  parts  of  the  Morea,  and 

among  others  the  family  of  V  ,  which  is  of 

Mistr&.  No  respect  being  now  paid  to  these  ex- 
emptions, the  town  suifers  excessively  from  the 
inconvenience  of  being  in  the  great  road  from 
the  northward  to  Tripolitza,  but  still  more  from 
the  insolence  of  the  lawless  Turks  of  Anapli. 
The  Greeks  of  Argos  particularly  complain  of 
the  havoc  which  those  Nauplians  make  among 
their  grapes  about  the  time  of  the  vintage.  The 
town  of  Argos  contains  1200  families,  and  the 
houses  standing  far  apart,  it  occupies  a  large 
space  of  ground.  There  are  sixty  or  eighty 
Turkish  families,  all  the  rest  are  Greek, 
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The  difference  of  climate  between  the  plains 
of  Tripolitza  and  Argos  is  very  remarkable. 
There  we  had  frost  and  snow,  and  here  the 
heat  is  that  of  an  English  summer ;  but  this  is 
just  the  time  when  the  spring  most  rapidly  ad- 
vances on  the  sea-coasts  of  Greece. 

The  dryer  parts  of  the  plain  of  Argos  are  co- 
vered with  corn :  where  the  moisture  is  greater, 
cotton  and  vines  are  grown :  and  in  the  marshy 
parts,  towards  the  sea,  rice  and  kalambokki. 
The  v6ivoda,  judging  that  plantations  of  rice 
are  injurious  to  health,  has  lately  forbidden  the 
increase  of  them  in  the  district  of  Argos.  In  that 
of  Nauplia  many  new  ones  have  lately  been 
established.  Only  one  person  has  ventured  to 
plant  currants  in  this  plain,  and  as  yet  he  is  a 
loser,  on  account  of  the  time  it  takes  to  bring 
the  plant  to  perfection.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  too 
moist.  V  ,  rather  than  risk  a  plantation  here, 
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that  all  the  produce  shall  be  sold  together :  the 

consequence  of  which  is,  that  V  has  all  his 

last  year's  crop  of  currants  still  lying  in  his 
magazines.  The  regulation  is  said  to  have  been 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  proprietors. 
Patra  seems  to  be  the  favourite  soil  of  this  plant; 
there  almost  all  the  plantations  belong  to  Turks. 
The  vineyards  of  the  plain  of  Argos  are,  as  usual, 
for  the  most  part  in  low  moist  situations,  and  the 
wine,  without  an  addition  of  resin,  would  be 
sour  in  the  spring;  indeed  it  generally  is  so,  long 
before  that  of  the  new  vintage  is  ready  for  use. 
The  men  now  employed  in  hoeing  the  vineyards 
are  paid  forty  paras  (about  I5d.  sterling)  a  day 
with  provisions. 

March  15. — From  Argos  to  Anapli.  Leave 

the  house  of  Kyr  V  at  1.51 :  at  2.3,  the  last 

houses  of  the  town;— 2.11,  cross  the  river 
nitza; — 2.31,  pass  through  Delaman&ra,  where, 
in  a  ruined  church,  are  several  ancient  squared 
blocks  and  other  remnants  of  antiquity,  and  by 
the  side  of  a  well  the  shaft  of  a  small  Doric 
column,  hollowed  to  serve  as  a  trough  for  cattle. 
Hereabouts  stood  a  pyramidal  monument, 
which  was  the  common  sepulchre  of  the  Ar- 
gives  who  were  slain  on  either  side  in  a  drawn 
battle  between  Prcetus  and  Acrisius.  It  was 
adorned  with  representations  of  Argolic  shields, 
in  memory  of  the  tradition  that  on  that  occa- 
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sion  the  two  kings  and  their  followers  were  for 
the  first  time  armed  with  shields  \  At  3.1  I  ar- 
rive at  Pale6-Anapli,  as  the  ruins  of  Tiryns  are 
called.  They  occupy  the  lowest  and  flattest  of 
several  rocky  hills  which  rise  like  islands  out  of 
the  level  plain.  The  length  of  the  summit  of 
that  of  Tiryns  is  about  250  yards,  the  breadth 
from  forty  to  eighty,  the  height  above  the  plain 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  the  direction  nearly 
north  and  south.  There  still  remains  the  en- 
tire circuit  of  the  walls,  more  or  less  preserved. 
Some  of  the  masses  of  stone  are  shaped  by  art, 
some  of  them  are  even  rectangular,  but  these 
are  probably  repairs,  and  not  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal work,  which  consisted,  as  Pausanias  has 
described  it b,  of  rude  masses  piled  upon  one  an- 
other, with  small  stones  fitted  in  between  the 
larger.  The  great  masses  he  calls  apyol  x/lot, 
and  describes  them  as  so  large  that  a  yoke  of 
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the  gate.  The  ramp  is  twenty  feet  wide,  the 
gate  fifteen.  The  ruined  wall  of  the  fortress 
still  exists  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  ramp :  this  is  the  only  part 
in  which  the  walls  rise  to  any  considerable  height 
above  the  table  summit  of  the  hill  within  the 
fortress.  On  one  side  of  this  gateway  I  mea- 
sured a  stone  of  10.6  by  3.9  by  3.6 ;  here  the 
wall  is  twenty-four  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness, 
in  other  parts  from  twenty  to  twenty-three. 
But  the  principal  entrance  was  not  here,  I  think, 
but  on  the  southern  side,  adjacent  to  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  fortress,  where  a  sloping 
approach  from  the  plain  is  still  to  be  seen,  lead- 
ing to  an  opening  in  the  walls. 

In  its  general  design  the  fortress  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  an  upper  and  lower  inclosure, 
of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  with  an  intermediate 
platform,  which  may  have  served  for  the  defence 
of  the  upper  castle  against  an  enemy  in  possession 
of  the  lower.  The  southern  entrance  led  by  an 
ascent  to  the  left  into  the  upper  inclosure,  and 
by  a  direct  passage  between  the  upper  inclosure 
and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  fortress  into  the  lower 
inclosure,  having  also  a  branch  to  the  left  into 
the  middle  platform,  the  entrance  into  which  last 
was  nearly  opposite  to  the  eastern  gate  already 
described.  Besides  the  two  principal  gates, 
there  was  a  postern  in  the  western  side.  On 
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either  side  of  the  great  southern  entrance,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  eastern  as  well  as  in  the  south- 
ern wall,  there  were  galleries  in  the  body  of  the 
wall  of  singular  construction.  In  the  eastern 
wall,  where  they  are  better  preserved,  there  are 
two  parallel  passages,  of  which  the  outer  has 
six  recesses  or  niches  in  the  exterior  wall 
Hiese  niches  were  probably  intended  to  serve 
for  the  protracted  defence  of  the  gallery  itself, 
and  the  galleries  for  covered  communications 
leading  to  towers  or  places  of  arms  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  them.  One  of  these  places  of  arms 
still  exists  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
fortress,  and  there  may  have  been  others  on 
either  side  of  the  great  southern  entrance. 

The  passage  which  led  directly  from  the  south- 
ern entrance,  between  the  upper  inclosure  and 
the  eastern  wall  into  the  lower  division  of  the 
fortress,  was  about  twelve  feet  broad.  About 
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fortresses;  it  is  only  on  the  western  side,  to- 
wards the  south,  that  this  essential  mode  of 
protection  seems  to  have  been  provided.  On 
that  side,  besides  the  place  of  arms  at  the  south- 
western angle,  there  are  the  foundations  of  an- 
other of  a  semicircular  form,  projecting  from  the 
same  wall  fifty  yards  farther  to  the  north ;  and  at 
an  equal  distance  still  farther  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, there  is  a  retirement  in  the  wall,  which 
serves  in  aid  of  the  semicircular  bastion  in 
covering  the  approach  to  the  postern  of  the 
lower  inclosure.  This  latter  division  of  the 
fortress  was  of  an  oval  shape,  about  100  yards 
long,  and  40  broad  ;  its  walls  formed  an  acute 
angle  to  the  north,  and  several  obtuse  angles 
on  the  east  and  west.  Of  the  upper  inclosure 
of  the  fortress  very  little  remains  :  there  is  some 
appearance  of  a  wall  of  separation,  dividing  the 
highest  part  of  all  from  that  next  to  the  southern 
entrance,  thus  forming  four  interior  divisions 
besides  the  passages.  The  postern  gate,  the 
gallery  of  the  eastern  wall,  and  the  recesses  in 
the  same  wall  are  all  angular  in  the  upper 
part ;  the  angle  having  been  formed  by  merely 
sloping  the  courses  of  masonry. 


This  appears,  from  many  other  examples  in 
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Greece,  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of  con- 
struction at  a  remote  period  of  Greek  military 
architecture  \ 

The  fortress  being  only  one  third  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  could  not  have  been  any  thing 
more  than  the  citadel  of  the  Tirynthii,  which 
appears  from  Strabo  to  have  been  named  Ly- 
cimnab,  probably  from  Licymnius,  son  of  Elec- 
tryon,  who  was  slain  at  Tiryns  by  Tleptolemus, 
son  of  Hercules c.  There  was  ample  room  for  the 
town  on  the  south-western  side,  where  a  plain, 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  separates 
the  ruins  from  a  marsh  which  extends  a  mile 
farther  to  the  sea.  Homer,  in  using  the  words  Tl- 
pwOa  re  retxioeaaav*,  shews  that  the  walls  which 
Pausanias  regarded  with  so  much  wonder,  were 
equally  an  object  of  curiosity  in  the  time  of  the 
poet, — no  bad  proof  of  their  remote  and  ge- 
nuine antiquity.    It  is  remarkable,  that  Euri- 
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Tiryns  was  founded  by  Proetus  about  1400 
years  b.  c,  and  Mycenae,  a  generation  later,  by 
Perseus.  Tiryns  is  said  to  have  been  ceded  by 
Megapenthes,  son  of  Proetus,  to  Perseus,  and  to 
have  become  a  fortress  dependent  upon  My* 
cenae,  until  the  return  of  the  Heracleidse,  when 
Mycenae  itself,  as  well  as  Tiryns,  Mideia,  Hysias, 
and  other  places,  contributed  to  increase  the  po- 
pulation of  Argos,  and  were  thenceforth  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  dependent  towns  or  castles. 
The  existing  ruins  of  Tiryns,  however,  indicate 
by  the  variety  in  the  style  of  architecture,  or  ra- 
ther of  masonry,  that  it  was  more  than  once  em- 
ployed as  a  fortress  in  the  subsequent  ages  of 
Greece.  At  other  times  it  was  probably  a  desert- 
ed place,  to  which  the  retiring  of  the  sea  from 
this  part  of  the  coast  may  have  contributed.  The 
rudeness  of  the  Cyclopian  work,  the  magnitude 
of  the  masses,  and  the  firmness  with  which  their 
weight  keeps  them  together,  have  preserved  the 
ruins  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarous  masons  of 
modern  Greece,  who  have  found  more  manage- 
able materials  in  Hellenic  constructions  of  a. 
later  date. 

As  Pausanias  gives  us  no  description  whatever 
of  the  chambers  *  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus, 
which  he  places  between  Tiryns  and  the  sea,, 
we  can  only  conjecture  that  they  were  subter- 
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raneous  buildings,  like  the  thalamus  of  Danae 
at  Argos,  or  the  thesauri  of  Mycenae. 

From  the  ruins  of  Tiryns  I  ride  to  another 
insulated  rocky  height  standing  to  the  north- 
east of  it,  passing  on  the  right,  at  half  way,  a 
third,  much  larger  and  loftier  than  either,  and 
the  pointed  summit  of  which  is  crowned  with  a 
small  church.  In  a  line  between  this  and  An£- 
pli,  there  is  a  fourth  insulated  hill,  similar  to  the 
last.  On  none  of  these  are  there  any  Hellenic 
remains.  I  return  to  Tiryns  ;  leave  it  at  4.47, 
and  at  5.27  enter  the  gate  of  Anapli.  A  plea- 
sant kiosk,  belonging  to  an  aga  of  Anapli,  is 
curiously  situated  on  the  side  of  the  rock  to  the 
left  entering  the  fortress.  A  little  beyond  it  is 
a  cavern,  which  was,  perhaps,  one  of  those  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  containing  works  of  the  Cy- 
clopes*. 

Nauplia  seems  never  to  have  attained,  in  an- 
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remarked  only  the  ruins  of  the  walls,  a  temple 
of  Neptune,  the  source  of  water a  called  Cana- 
thus,  and  certain  ports5,  by  which  he  meant, 
probably,  such  artificial  basins  as  the  ancients 
were  in  the  habit  of  employing*  He  observed 
also  the  figure  of  an  ass  upon  a  rock,  which  had 
been  placed  there  in  memory  of  the  origin  of  the 
pruning  of  vines : — a  vine  which  had  been  crop- 
ped by  an  ass  having  been  found  to  produce 
grapes  much  more  plentifully  than  any  others  c. 
During  the  time  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  name 

4)  NawrXia  assumed  the  form  to  NavirXiov  or  to 
y AvairXCov,  or  the  same  words  in  the  plural  num- 
ber. The  bishop  of  Argos  is  still  entitled 
bishop  of  Anaplia  and  Argos d. 

The  modern  town  stands  upon  the  north- 
eastern side  of  a  height,  with  a  tabular  summit, 
which  projects  from  a  steep  ridge  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  bay  of  Argos.  This 
height,  naturally  a  peninsula,  was  made  an 
island  by  the  Venetians  when  they  excavated  a 
wet  ditch  for  the  fortifications  which  they  con- 
structed for  the  defence  of  the  land-front. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  Hellenic  for- 
tifications of  Nauplia  to  be  seen  on  the  brow  of 
the  table-summit,  which  forms  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  peninsula;  towards  its  eastern 
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end  the  modern  ramparts  are  in  part  composed 
of  the  ancient  walls,  which  are  constructed 
very  much  like  those  of  the  citadel  of  Argos, 
and  appear  to  be  of  equal  antiquity.  There  is  a 
large  piece  of  Hellenic  wall,  also,  towards  the 
north-western  end  of  the  same  height,  and  another 
smaller,  not  far  from  the  middle.  But  the  most 
curious  relic  of  antiquity  at  Nauplia,  perhaps, 
is  the  name  Palamidhi  *,  attached  to  the  steep 
and  lofty  mountain  which  rises  from  it  to  the 
s6uth-east ;  for  Palamedes  having  been  a  native 
hero,  the  reputed  son  of  Nauplius,  who  was 
son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone,  the  name  is  so 
connected  with  the  ancient  local  history  of  the 
place,  whether  true  or  fabulous,  that  we  cannot 
but  infer  that  Palamedium  has  been  applied  to 
this  hill  from  a  very  early  period,  although  no 
ancient  author  has  had  occasion  to  notice  it 
Before  the  year  1790,  the  Pasb&  of  the  Mor6a 
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ing  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Tripolitzd  in 
1790,  was  followed  in  1791  by  a  plague,  which 
lasted  for  three  years  with  little  intermission  ;  it 
prevailed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  M or6a,  but 
was  particularly  fatal  in  Anapli.  Since  that 
time  the  town  has  not  prospered ;  it  is  now  only 
inhabited  by  the  agas  who  possess  lands  in  the 
Argolis9  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  amount- 
ing to  about  200,  commanded  by  a  Janissary 
ag£,  who  resides  in  the  fort  of  Palamidhi,  and 
by  some  Greek  shopkeepers  and  artisans. 
The  governor  is  a  mirmiran1,  or  pasha  of  two 
tails,  whose  authority  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  fortress ;  but  there  is  also  resi- 
dent here  a  v6ivoda  for  the  vilayeti,  a  kadi,  or 
judge,  and  a  gumruktji,  or  collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms, which  last  office  is  generally  united  with 
that  of  v6ivoda.  The  houses  are,  many  of  them, 
in  ruins,  and  falling  into  the  streets ;  the  French 
consulate,  a  large  house  like  the  Okkals  at  Alex- 
andria, is  turned  into  a  khan.  The  port  is  filled 
up  with  mud  and  rubbish,  and  capable  only  of 
admitting  small  polaccas,  and  to  complete  this 
picture  of  the  effects  of  Turkish  domination, 
the  air  is  rendered  unhealthy  on  one  side  by 
the  putrid  mud  caused  by  the  increasing  shal- 
lowness of  the  bay,  and  on  the  other  by  the  un- 

•  Literally,  an  emir  of  the  similar  but  superior  title 
emirs,  a  word  composed  like    of  beglerbeg  (bey  of  beys). 
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cultivated  marshy  lands  along  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  In  the  midst  of  these  miseries,  however, 
the  fortifications  and  store-houses  of  the  Vene- 
tians still  exhibit  a  substantial  grandeur  never 
seen  in  a  town  entirely  Turkish,  and  testify 
the  former  importance  of  the  place. 

March  16. — It  is  pretended  at  Anapli  that 
the  women  are  generally  handsome,  and  those 
of  Argos  the  contrary,  and  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
water,  which,  at  Argos,  is  drawn  entirely  from 
wells,  and  at  Anapli  from  a  fine  source  in  one 
of  the  rocky  heights  near  Tiryns,  which  is  con- 
veyed to  the  town  by  an  aqueduct  This  tale 
is  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  /utfo*,  relating 
to  the  Nauplian  spring  called  Canathus,  by 
washing  in  which  Juno  was  said  to  have  renew- 
ed her  virginity  every  year*.  I  inquired  in 
vain,  however,  for  any  natural  source  of  water 
in  Anapli;  and  could  only  find  an  artificial 
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culty  in  obtaining  permission  to  see  the  for- 
tress of  Palamidhi.  Before  the  Pasha  had 
read  the  order,  and  the  kadi  had  summoned 
the  ay&ns  to  take  it  into  consideration,  all  the 
forenoon  had  passed.  But  at  length  an  order  is 
issued,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  ride  up,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
castle,  and  entering  by  the  gate  on  that  side, 
find  the  Janissary  ag&  and  his  staff  waiting  for 
me  at  the  gate ;  he  accompanies  me  round  the 
fortress.  It  is  of  a  remarkable  construction  :  the 
interior  part  consists  of  three  cavaliers,  or  high 
redoubts,  entirely  detached  from  one  another, 
and  surrounded  by  an  outer  and  lower  inclosure. 
There  are  many  brass-guns  mounted  on  the 
ramparts,  some  of  which  carry  6tone-balls  of  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  outer  wall  is 
low  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  and  the 
rock,  though  very  precipitous  on  that  side,  is 
not  inaccessible  to  a  surprise:  the  profile  of 
these  outer  works  is  low  also  towards  the 
heights  on  the  south,  and  they  have  no  ditch ; 
but  there  is  an  advanced  work  adjoining  the 
rocks  at  the  southern  extremity,  the  salient 
angle  of  which  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal cavalier.  Under  the  sea-face,  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipice,  there  is  a  road  leading 
along  the  shore.  The  rock  on  the  sides  to- 
wards the  town  and  the  plain  is  nearly  as 
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precipitous  as  towards  the  sea,  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  ascend :  from  the  town  there  is  a 
covered  passage  of  steps  up  to  the  fort,  and  on 
one  side  of  it  an  open  flight,  mounting  in  zig- 
zag, the  latter  for  common  use,  the  former  for 
security  in  war.  From  the  south-eastward  only 
is  the  hill  easily  accessible.  There  are  nine  cis- 
terns of  water  in  the  fort  about  thirty  feet  long, 
six  wide,  and  six  deep.  There  is  a  better  pro- 
vision of  powder  and  artillery  here  than  is  usual 
in  Turkish  fortresses.  The  body  of  the  ram- 
parts, both  of  Palamidhi  and  of  Indje  Kalesi,  as 
the  Turks  call  the  lower  fortress,  are  built  of 
stone,  with  merlons  of  brick.  The  table-height 
surrounded  with  cliffs,  forming  the  summit  of 
the  peninsula  of  An&pli,  and  around  which  are 
the  remains  of  the  Hellenic  fortress,  is  un- 
occupied with  houses,  and  is  fortified  towards 
the  sea  only  with  a  low  wall,  the  steepness  of 
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at  5.10,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  rugged  pavement  of  the  kalderim,  or  stone 
causeway  of  the  high  road,  pass  through  the 
shallow  water  of  the  bay,  and  then  follow  a 
hard  sandy  beach  till  5.44,  when,  being  at  the 
inner  curve  of  the  gulf,  we  quit  the  shore  and 
cross  the  plain  directly  to  Argos.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  line  which  the  Long  Walls  of  Argos 
should  have  followed,  but  I  see  no  traces  of 
any  j  nor  do  I  believe,  although  the  distance  is 
not  greater  than  that  between  Athens  and  the 
Peireeus,  that  Argos  ever  had  Long  Walls,  except 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  they  were  erected  to  ensure  a  communica- 
tion with  Athens,  but  were  destroyed  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  following  winter  \  I 

arrive  at  the  house  of  V  at  6.45.  The  rate 

of  travelling  from  Tripolitza  has  been  that  of 
.  the  tnenzily  with  a  deduction  for  mountains  where 
they  occur. 

•  Thucyd.  1.  5.  c.  82.—     tarch.  in  Alcibiad. 
Diodor.  1.  12.  c.  81.— Plu- 
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Mycsnjs. — Herjeum. — Argo8. — Ancient  routes  from  Ab- 

OOS. — CENOB. — LyBCKIA. — O&NEJB. 

March  17. — From  Argos  to  Mycenae.  At 
11.20  quitting  the  outside  of  the  town  of  Ar- 
gos, and  turning  the  point  of  the  rocky  height 
which  projects  from  the  Larissa,  or  rock  of  Ar- 
gos, north-eastward,  I  soon  after  cross  the 
Rema,  or  torrent  of  Argos1,  which  joins  the 
Banitza*  between  the  crossing  and  Delaman&ra. 
The  Rema,  when  it  contains  any  water,  flows 
over  a  wide  gravelly  bed,  which  it  sometimes, 
though  rarely  fills,  and  thus  it  corresponds  to 
the  ancient  Charadrus,  as  well  in  the  kind  of 
stream  indicated  by  that  name,  as  it  does  in 
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to  Tiryns ;  it  is  evidently  the  ancient  Inachus. 
At  12.38  arrive  at  Kharv£ti\  a  village  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  Greek  houses,  with  a-  tower  for 
the  Spahi. 

Pausanias  is  our  only  ancient  guide  at  My- 
cenae, and  his  account,  though  short,  is  highly 
curious  and  satisfactory  by  its  conformity  with 
actual  appearances.  Quitting,  at  Cleonae,  the 
road  which  led  from  Corinth  to  Argos,  he 
turned  to  the  right  to  Nemea,  and  from  thence 
rejoined  the  road  to  Argos  in  the  pass  of  the 
Tretus.  "  Proceeding  he  then  says b,  "  from 
the  Tretus  on  the  road  to  Argos,  you  have  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae  on  the  left  hand.  Among 
other  parts  of  the  inclosure  of  Mycenae  there 
remains  the  gate  upon  which  lions  stand.  These 
are  said  to  be  the  works  of  the  Cyclopes,  who 
built  also  the  fortress  of  Tiryns  for  Prcetus*. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  city  are  the  fountain 
called  Perseia,  and  the  subterraneous  buildings 
of  Atreus  and  his  sons,  in  which  their  treasures 
were  deposited d.  There  are  likewise  the  tombs 

•  Xo^Uti.  ryns  was  fortified  by  the  Cy- 

b  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  15,  16.  elopes.  —  Mvxmouo^  to  tii^o* 

«  Here  the  words  of  Pau-  kwifcwro  *"t"  *****  T?  " 

•amas  do  not  very  clearly  in-  /       ^  ^  ^ 

dicate  that  any  thing  more  c  d        waUg  by  Euripides 

than  the  gate  of  the  Lions  was  rckte^ycenlB. 

the  work  of  the  Cyclopes;  but  d  i%iyiaa  eUo  VW«> »«« 

in  the  Achates,  c.26,  he  says,  0J  bruravpol  of  ur%  tit  xt*!"*™' 

that  Mycens,  as  well  as  Ti-  \aat. 
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of  Atreus,  of  Agamemnon,  of  his  charioteer 
Eurymedon,  of  Electra,  who  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Pylades  by  Orestes,  and  a  sepulchre  in 
common  of  Tele  dam  us  and  Pelops,  who  are  said 
to  have  been  twin  sons  of  Cassandra,  and  to 
have  been  slain  at  the  tomb  of  their  parents  by 
^Egisthus.  There  is  a  monument  of  Cassandra, 
concerning  which  the  Arayclaei  dispute  \  But 
Clytemnestra  and  iEgisthus  were  interred  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  walls,  being  thought 
unworthy  of  burial  where  Agamemnon  lay,  and 
those  who  were  slain  together  with  him." 

Mycenae  was  built  upon  a  rugged  height  si- 
tuated in  a  recess  between  two  commanding 
summits  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  bor- 
der the  eastern  side  of  the  Argolic  plain.  This 
retired  position,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
plain,  Homer  describes  by  the  words  pvxv  *AR~ 
yeo99  using  the  word  Argos  as  Euripides  does  in 
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centuries  afterwards,  the  plain  of  Mycenae  had 
become  dry  and  barren,  and  that  of  Argos  well 
drained  and  fertile1.  At  present  the  Argolic 
plain  suffers  under  both  inconveniencies ;  the 
upper  part  is  unproductive  from  a  deficiency  of 
moisture,  and  a  great  part  of  the  lower  from  a 
want  of  drainage.  As  to  the  doubts  raised  by 
Strabo  upon  the  meaning  of  Homer's  epithet  of 
TroXvStyiov  applied  to  Argos,  they  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  his  ignorance  of  the  country,  of 
which  indeed  he  gives  a  sufficient  proof,  when 
he  says,  that  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  Mycenae 
extant  in  his  time b.  Pausanias,  who  evidently 
assented  to  the  common  interpretation  of  iroXu- 
Sfyiov,  relates  a  /iv0o*9  or  fable,  in  allusion  to 
this  dryness  of  Argos c.  A  dispute  having 
arisen  between  Neptune  and  Juno  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Argolis,  Phoroneus,  son  of  the  river 
Inachus,  was  appointed,  together  with  the  rivers 
Cephissus,  Asterion,  and  Inachus,  to  decide  the 
difference.  They  adjudged  the  country  to 
Juno,  upon  which  Neptune  caused  all  the  water 
to  disappear.  It  is  for  this  reason,  adds  Pau- 
sanias, that  the  Inachus,  as  well  as  the  other 
rivers,  have  no  other  supply  than  such  as  falls 

Xiflpa^Hf  uqya.  rvv  xpwp*  7*m  Strabo,  p.  372. 

yo>i>. — Aratot.  Meteor.  1.  1.       c  Pausan.  1.  2.  c  15. 
c.H. 
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occasionally  in  showers,  and  that  in  summer,  all 
the  waters  of  the  Argolis  are  dried  up,  except 
those  of  Lerne.  It  was,  probably,  this  part  of 
the  Argolic  mythology  which  particularly  sug- 
gested the  epithet  iro\v&tyiov  to  Homer,  who 
generally  took  care  to  flatter  his  readers,  or 
rather  hearers,  by  an  allusion  to  their  local  fables. 

The  Acropolis  of  Mycenae  resembled  many 
other  fortresses  in  Greece,  in  its  situation  on 
the  summit  of  a  steep  hill  between  two  torrents, 
and  below  a  higher  mountain.  Its  length  is  not 
much  less  than  400  yards,  its  breadth  about  half 
as  much.  Within  the  walls  the  ground  rises 
considerably,  and  there  ,  appear  to  have  been 
several  interior  inclosures,  indicating  a  mode  of 
fortifying  similar  to  that  of  Tiryns.  On  the 
summit  I  found  several  subterraneous  cisterns, 
or  granaries,  built  of  large  stones  of  irregular 
shapes,  lined  with  plaster. 
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Tiryns  in  conjunction  sent  400  men  to  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  and  that  Mycenae  was  not  de- 
serted until  the  first  year  of  the  seventy-eighth 
Olympiad,  (b.  c.  468.,)  when  the  place  having 
been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Argives,  more 
than  half  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  Mace- 
donia, and  the  remainder  in  Ceryneia  and 
Cleonae  \  The  later  reparations  of  the  walls 
may  easily  be  recognized  ;  with  this  exception, 
every  thing  left  at  Mycenae  dates  from  the  heroic 
ages ;  and  notwithstanding  this  remote  an- 
tiquity, the  description  of  Pausanias  shews  that 
Mycenae  has  undergone  less  change  since  he 
travelled,  than  any  place  in  Greece. 

The  citadel  had  a  great  gate  at  the  n.  w.  angle, 
and  a  postern  towards  the  n.  e.  The  great  gate 
stands  at  right  angles  to  the  adjoining  wall  of  the 
fortress,  and  is  approached  by  a  passage  fifty  feet 
long,  and  thirty  wide,  formed  by  that  wall  and  by 
another  exterior  wall  parallel  to  it,  which,  as  it 
seems  to  have  had  no  other  purpose  than  the 
defence  of  the  passage,  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  a  place  of  arms,  and  not  a  mere  wall, 
especially  as  it  commanded  the  right  or  un- 
shielded side  of  those  who  approached.  The 
opening  of  the  gateway  or  door-case  widens 
from  the  top  downwards;  two-thirds  of  its 

•  Herodot.  1.  9.  c.  28.    Achaic  c.  25. 
Diodor.  1.  1 1 .  c.  65.  Pausan. 
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height,  or  perhaps  more,  are  now  buried  in  the 
ruins.  The  width  at  the  top  of  the  door  is 
nine  feet  and  a  half.  It  was  formed  of  two 
massy  uprights,  covered  with  a  third  block, 
fifteen  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  six  feet 
seven  inches  high  in  the  middle,  but  diminish- 
ing at  the  two  ends.  Upon  this  soffit  stands  a 
triangular  stone,  twelve  feet  long,  ten  high,  and 
two  thick,  upon  the  face  of  which  are  re- 
presented in  low  relief  two  lions,  standing  on 
their  hind  legs,  on  either  side  of  a  round  pillar 
or  altar,  upon  which  they  rest  their  fore-paws ; 
the  column  becomes  broader  towards  the  top,aud 
is  surmounted  with  a  capital,  formed  of  a  row  of 
four  circles,  inclosed  between  two  parallel  fillets. 

Thus  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  brief  and 
otherwise  obscure  description  of  Pausanias  \  as 
well  as  an  example  of  the  difficulty  which  often 
occurs  in  understanding  him,  without  a  view  of 
the  obiects  described.    As  he  remarks  only 
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sentation  is  not  complete  ;  the  upper  angle  of 
the  stone  which  contained  the  heads  of  the  lions 
is  deficient,  and  between  the  heads  there  was  pro- 
bably some  object  on  the  summit  of  the  pillar  % 
or  altar5,  which  might  have  explained  the  whole. 
The  largest  stone  I  could  find  in  the  wall  ad- 
joining to  the  Gate  of  Lions  measured  seven 
feet  three  inches,  by  four  feet  seven  inches ; 
the  thickness  I  could  not  ascertain.  The  gate 
led  into  the  lower  Acropolis,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  upper  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the 
outer  southern  wall,  and  which  appears  to  have 
had  its  communication  with  the  upper  Acropo- 
lis, at  the  further  extremity  from  the  Gate  of 
Lions,  evidently  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
length  and  difficulty  of  the  approach  to  the 
summit.  The  small  gate  or  postern  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  is  constructed 
of  three  great  stones,  like  the  Gate  of  Lions ; 
and  its  approach  was  fortified  like  that  leading  to 
the  latter  gate.  It  is  five  feet  four  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  and  six  feet  at  the  bottom  ;  but  what  is 
now  visible  is  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
original  height. 

From  the  Acropolis  a  ridge  stretches  to 
the  south,  which  to  the  right  falls  gradually 
into  the  great  plain,  and  to  the  left  more 
steeply  into  a  deep  ravine,  watered  by  a  stream, 
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the  source  of  which  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond  the  upper  or  eastern  end  of  the 
citadel,  in  an  opening  between  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Tretus,  and  the  northern  end 
of  the  peaked  rocky  mountain,  which  rises  with 
great  steepness  from  the  left  bank  of  the  ravine. 
Along  the  crest  of  the  aforesaid  ridge,  below 
the  citadel,  an  excavation  in  the  rock  may  be 
traced,  intended  apparently  for  the  foundation 
of  a  wall,  which  was  connected  with  the  Aero- 
polis  at  one  end,  near  the  Gate  of  Lions ;  a  part 
of  the  wall  itself,  in  a  line  with  the  excavated 
foundation,  is  to  be  seen  a  little  below  the  Gate 
of  Lions:  at  the  opposite  or  southern  extremity 
this  wall  appears  to  have  been  united  with  a 
bridge  or  wall  crossing  the  torrent :  the  foun- 
dations of  which,  twenty  feet  in  breadth  or  thick- 
ness, are  still  in  existence.  The  vein  of  water 
flowing  from  the  fountain  above  the  Acropolis, 
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as  the  subterraneous  treasuries  of  the  Atreidae. 
The  rill  formerly  supplied  a  Turkish  tjisme,  or 
artificial  fountain,  at  a  khan,  eight  minutes 
below  Kharv&ti,  on  the  post  road  from  Corinth 
to  Argos.  But  the  fountain  is  now  dry,  the 
water  being  all  consumed  in  or  near  the  village. 

The  fountain  Perseia  %  which  Pausanias  re- 
marked in  the  ruins,  is  no  longer  to  be  found ; 
it  was  probably  no  more  than  the  discharge  of 
an  artificial  conduit  from  the  natural  source 
above  the  citadel ;  for  Pausanias  applies  to  it 
the  word  /cp-jin),  which  is  constantly  employed 
by  him  with  that  meaning,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  mrpi)  or  natural  spring.  The  Spilia  or 
treasury,  is  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  when  I 
saw  it  before.  There  only  wants  a  little  more 
labour  to  complete  Lord  Elgin's  excavation, 
and  to  shew  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  bottom 
of  the  monument  within.  I  believe  this  has 
been  done,  but  it  is  now  filled  up  again. 

The  building  was  entirely  subterraneous,  and 
was  constructed  under  the  slope  of  the  hill,  to- 
wards the  Rema,  or  ravine  of  the  torrent  An 
approach  twenty  feet  in  breadth  led  through 
the  slope  to  the  door  of  the  building,  between 
two  well  constructed  walls.  As  these  are  now 
ruined,  and  for  the  most  part  buried  beneath 
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the  earth  which  they  served  to  support,  the 
length  of  the  passage  can  no  longer  be  exactly 
determined.  The  doorway  in  which  it  ter- 
minated was  eight  feet  six  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  widening  a  little  from  thence  to  the  bottom. 
On  the  outside  before  each  door-post  stood  a 
semi-column,  having  a  base  and  capital  not  un- 
like the  Tuscan  order  in  profile,  but  enriched 
with  a  very  elegant  sculptured  ornament,  chiefly 
in  a  zigzag  form,  which  was  continued  in  ver- 
tical compartments  over  the  whole  shaft.  These 
ornaments  have  not  the  smallest  resemblance 
to  any  thing  else  found  in  Greece,  but  they 
bear  some  similitude  to  the  Persepolitan  style 
of  sculpture.  On  my  former  visit  to  My- 
cenae there  were  several  large  fragments  of 
these  semi-columns  lying  on  the  ground  :  I  can 
now  find  only  one  or  two  very  small  pieces  \ 
They  are  formed  of  a  kind  of  green  basalt 
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course  from  the  base,  at  the  base  near  fifty : 
the  chord  of  the  side  is  about  the  same  length, 
its  versed  sine  five  feet  The  vertical  section 
therefore  may  be  described  as  an  equilateral 
triangle,  with  two  of  its  sides  curved*  Above 
the  door  there  is  a  window  in  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  of  which  the  side  i&  about 
ten  feet  This  window  is  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  gallery  and  its  recesses  at 
Tiryns  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  courses  of  masonry 
are  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  window.  The  door- 
way is  eighteen  feet  long,  and  about  the  same 
height  The  soffit  is  formed  of  two  enormous 
slabs,  of  which  the  inner  is  much  the  larger ; 
it  measures  seventeen  feet  and  a  half  on  its 
lower  surface,  nineteen  on  its  upper,  and  is 
three  feet  nine  inches  in  thickness.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  form  of  the  building,  this 
stone  presents  within  the  building  a  surface 
curved  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  The 
edge  is  a  curve,  of  which  the  chord  is  twenty- 
eight  feet  and  a  half,  or  about  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  building,  at  the 
height  of  the  top  of  the  door.  The  stone  has 
consequently  ten  feet  engaged  in  the  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  door-way. 

On  the  right  side  on  entering,  at  one  quarter 
of  the  circumference  from  the  great  door,  is 
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the  entrance  to  the  inner  chamber.  This  door 
is  similar  in  construction  to  the  great  entrance, 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  large  soffit  stone,  with 
a  triangular  window  above  it ;  but  the  slab  is 
little  more  in  length  than  double  the  width  of 
the  door.  The  opening  is  four  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  and  leads,  by  a  passage  eight  feet  four 
inches  in  length,  into  a  square  chamber  of  about 
twenty-three  feet,  which,  as  well  as  a  great  part 
of  the  passage  towards  the  interior,  is  not  con- 
structed in  masonry,  but  rudely  excavated  in  the 
natural  rock,  with  an  arch-shaped  roof.  That  it 
was  originally  constructed  in  this  rough  manner 
may  be  doubted,  for  the  rock,  though  apparently 
of  the  same  kind  of  breccia  which  has  been 
employed  in  all  the  existing  remains  of  My- 
cenae, and  which  is  very  hard,  as  well  in  the 
buildings  as  in  the  natural  external  surface,  as 
I  remarked  near  the  village  of  Kharvati,  is 
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examine  its  masonry  outwardly*,  though  it  well 
deserves  a  minute  inspection,  this  being  the 
only  complete  specimen  remaining,  of  a  mode 
of  construction  peculiar  to  the  early  Greeks, 
and  which  was  not  uncommon  among  them. 
Its  principle  is  that  of  a  wall  resisting  a  super- 
incumbent weight,  and  deriving  strength  and 
coherence  from  the  weight  itself,  which  in  fact 
seems  to  be  no  other  than  the  principle  of  the 
arch.  The  same  motive  which  suggested  the 
circular  form  to  the  Cyclopian  architect,  or 


*  Mr.  Cockerell  has  since 
made  an  excavation  here,  and 
has  discovered  that  the  joints 
of  the  stones  towards  the  in- 
terior, are  nicely  fitted  to- 
gether for  about  three  inches, 
leaving  outwards  a  wedge- 
shaped  opening,  into  which 


small  stones  were  tightly 
driven,  a  favorite  method,  it 
should  seem,  among  the  Cy- 
clopian masons.  The  annexed 
horizontal  section  near  the 
apex,  may  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion. 
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other  inventor  of  this  kind  of  subterraneous 
building,  induced  him  also  to  curve  the  sides 
vertically,  as  they  derived  from  that  form  an 
additional  power  of  resistance  to  the  lateral 
pressure.  The  upper  stone  of  the  building 
has  been  removed,  and  ties  in  fragments  on 
one  side  of  the  aperture,  made  by  its  re- 
moval, which  admits  a  view  of  the  chamber, 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  above  the 
treasury.  This  upper  stone,  which  is  hollowed 
below  to  form  the  apex  of  the  parabolic  curve 
of  the  chamber,  was  laid  upon  the  upper 
course,  like  that  course  upon  the  next.  In 
this  part  of  the  construction,  therefore,  the 
treasury  seems  to  have  been  built  upon  a  prin- 
ciple different  from  that  of  the  treasury  of 
Minyas  at  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus,  of  which 
there  are  remains  sufficient  to  shew  that  there 
was  a  great  resemblance  between  the  two  build- 
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may  be  deduced  I  think  from  his  employment 
of  the  word  dppovla  on  other  occasions,  to  which 
I  have  more  than  once  alluded.  The  first  part 
of  his  description  appears  to  me  to  indicate  that 
the  Orchomenian  building  was  not  subterra- 
neous, the  second  part  that  it  was  terminated 
above  in  a  key-stone ;  the  latter  peculiarity  being 
perhaps  a  consequence  of  the  former,  and  the 
building  differing  in  both  from  the  subterraneous 
treasury  at  Mycenae,  where  the  heavy  external 
pressure  was  met  by  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  hori- 
zontal arch,  and  where  the  upper  stone  was 
simply  superimposed  and  kept  in  its  place  by 
the  earth  which  lay  upon  it  It  would  seem, 
from  the  words  of  Pausanias,  that  the  treasury 
at  Orchomenus  was  a  more  obtuse  cone  than 
that  of  Mycenae,  and  his  comparison  of  it  to 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  %  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  a  larger  building,  though  its 
remains  do  not  give  that  idea.  An  excavation 
will  some  day  determine  this  question  b. 


murwttt  rut  Xi0»r  Qach  op/Aoytar 
Mm  thai  ru  ofxolojAtyum. 
Pfcusan.  Bceot.  c  38. 

*  Pausan.  Bceot.  c.  36. 

b  The  circular  buildings 
called  Tholi,  which  were  com- 
mon in  Greece  in  a  later  age, 
appear  to  have  been  construct- 
ed nearly  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  treasury  of  Minyas. 


Pausanias  (Eliac.  prior,  c  20.) 
describes  the  Philippeium  of 
Olympia  as  terminating  in  a 
brazen  poppy,  which  united 
together  all  the  beams  of  the 
roof  (ffw&itrfMf  to*c  Joxoi {).  The 
Odeium  of  Sparta,  called 
Scias,  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  roof  to  a  maitov,  or  um- 
brella, seems  to  have  had  a 
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In  the  middle  of  the  great  doorway  I  perceive 
the  holes  made  in  the  stone  for  the  bolts  and 
hinges  of  the  doors,  and  in  the  same  line  with 
them  a  row  of  smaller  holes,  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  small  brazen  nails ;  most  of  these 
have  been  taken  out,  evidently  not  without 
difficulty,  such  was  the  firmness  with  which 
they  were  originally  inserted  into  the  hard 
breccia  of  the  building.  Although  the  stone 
has  been  broken  away  to  obtain  the  nails,  the 


similar  construction  (Etymol. 
Mag.  in  Scias.)  The  Scias 
was  built  by  Theodorus  of 
Sam  us,  who  first  cast  statues 
in  iron,  (Pausan.  Lacon.  c. 
12.,)  and  who  lived  about  700 
b.c.  If  the  architects  of 
Greece  executed  buildings  on 
the  principle  of  the  arch  at 
such  a  distant  period,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Minyas, 
three    or    four  generations 


simplicity,  the  necessity  or 
expediency  for  employing 
it  never  occurred  in  such 
buildings,  although  it  may 
often  have  been  used  in  the 
same  ages,  in  the  formation 
of  bridges,  subterraneous  pas- 
sages, gates,  and  other  simi- 
lar constructions.  Its  more 
general  use  among  the  later 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  may 
he  ascribed  to  the  increase  of 
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points  of  many  have  remained,  formed  of  a 
metal  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  of  great 
hardness.  I  remark  many  nails  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  great  soffit  stone  of  the  door.  With- 
in the  building  there  are  remains  of  some  much 
larger  nails  of  the  same  material ;  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  least  as  numerous  in  the 
upper  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  walls.  These 
nails  also  have  been  broken  off,  and  carried  away, 
so  that  few  of  them  now  remain.  Near  the  apex 
of  the  building,  however,  where  they  are  less 
accessible,  I  observe  several  still  projecting  from 
the  surface  of  the  stones :  they  were  square, 
with  a  broad  head,  and  were  driven  into  the 
middle  of  the  stones,  and  not  into  the  joints. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  they 
could  have  been  intended,  except  that  of  at- 
taching some  lining  to  the  whole  inside  of  the 
building,  for  those  near  the  vertex  could  not 
have  served  for  hanging  up  armour  or  other 
moveables  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  traces  of 
the  nails,  both  holes  for  their  reception,  and 
points  of  the  nails  themselves,  are  to  be  found 
in  every  part  of  the  interior  surface :  it  is  evi- 
dent, moreover,  from  the  highly  ornamented 
semi-columns  at  the  entrance,  and  the  numerous 
small  nails  in  the  door-way,  that  the  structure 
was  finished  originally  in  a  most  elaborate  man- 
ner.   I  am  entirely  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
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there  were  brazen  plates  nailed  to  the  stones 
throughout  the  interior  surface,  and  it  is  the 
more  credible,  as. ancient  authorities  shew  that 
it  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  in  early 
times  to  finish  their  constructions  in  this  man- 
ner ;  there  seems  no  other  mode  of  explaining 
the  brazen  chambers  of  which  we  find  mention 
in  the  poetry  and  early  history  of  Greece,  parti- 
cularly that  in  which  Danae  was  confined  at  Ar- 
gos,  by  Acrisius,  and  which,  according  to  the 
sacred  guides  *  of  that  city,  was  in  a  subterra- 
neous building  still  existing  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  and  described  by  him  almost  in  the  same 
words  b  which  he  applies  to  the  treasuries  at  My- 
cenae. The  small  nails  about  the  door- way  served 
probably  to  attach  some  delicate  ornaments  of 
metal,  with  which  the  entrance  was  decorated. 

While  I  was  examining  the  inner  chamber, 
my  attendants  thought  proper  to  light  a  great 
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the  treasury,  or  of  the  soil  and  rubbish  of  other 
ancient  buildings,  washed  down  from  the  hill 
above.  The  soffit  was  made  of  three  stones ; 
the  dimensions  of  the  door  and  of  a  small  part 
of  the  circular  wall  shew  that  it  was  not  so  large 
as  the  still  entire  treasury ;  the  courses  of  ma- 
sonry forming  the  sides  were  narrower  and 
formed  of  smaller  stones.  The  length  of  the 
three  stones  forming  the  soffit  was  seventeen 
feet  ten  inches,  the  width  of  the  passage,  seven 
feet  eight  inches.  The  entrance  was  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  Acropolis,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  hill  rising  towards  the 
citadel. 

Descending  from  hence,  westward,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  valley  which  conducts  to  the  pass 
of  Tretus,  I  arrive,  half  way  down,  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  third  building  of  the  same  kind.  It 
is  smaller  than  the  last j  the  soffit  is  of  three 
stones,  measuring  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  for  the 
length  of  the  doorway  :  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  this  treasury  remains  above  ground, 
sufficient  to  shew  that  its  diameter  was  about 
twenty-five  feet  towards  the  top  of  the  door, 
and  probably  about  thirty  at  the  bottom.  The 
great  treasury,  as  I  have  said,  was  about  fifty  at 
the  bottom.  All  this  part  of  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  which  is  now  ploughed  land,  is  strewed 
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with  ancient  pottery,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  town  of  Myceuae  covered  the  slope  towards 
the  plain.  But  in  this  case  the  great  treasury 
being  to  the  eastward  of  the  wall  on  the  ridge, 
must  have  been  without  the  town,  which  is  not 
very  probable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  both  the 
great  Spilia  and  the  treasuries  on  the  western 
slope  were  within  the  ancient  town,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  purpose  of  the  wall  along 
the  ridge. 

Ascending  from  the  third  treasury  just  de- 
scribed, towards  the  Spilia,  I  come  to  a  wall  in- 
tended apparently  for  the  support  of  the  ter- 
race of  a  building,  and  proceeding  from  thence 
in  the  same  direction  as  before,  I  arrive,  a  little 
short  of  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  at  the  ruin  of  a 
fourth  circular  building  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
others ;  this  last  I  had  observed  on  my  former 
visit  to  Mycenae.  The  second  and  third  I  had 
not  seen.    Of  tins  fourth  the  cloor-wav  onlv  re- 
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than  in  the  second  and  third  treasuries,  whereas 
the  breadth  of  the  passage  is  smaller  than  in 
either  of  them,  being  only  five  feet  two  inches. 

The  peasants  call  these  buildings  the  Furni 
(ovens).  Their  plurality  illustrates  the  plural 
number  in  the  words  xnroyma  olxoBofirffAara  in 
Pausanias.  As  to  their  having  been  the  trea- 
suries of  the  Atreidae,  it  was  at  least  a  tradition 
which  had  descended  to  Pausanias  in  an  un- 
broken series;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  were  built  for  the  purpose 
which  the  Greek  name  implies,  it  is  no  more 
than  consistent  with  the  history  of  Mycenae,  to 
believe  that  the  largest,  or  that  which  is  nearly 
complete,  was  the  treasury  of  Atreus  himself; 
for  Agamemnon  having  been  much  engaged  in 
war,  and  having  passed  a  great  part  of  his  reign 
abroad,  was  much  less  likely  to  have  accom- 
plished such  a  structure.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  one  or  two  of  these  edifices 
may  have  been  more  ancient  than  Atreus  and 
works  of  the  Perseidae. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  shew  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  remains  at  Mycenae,  a^l  that 
they  really  belong  to  the  remote  ages  to  which 
they  are  ascribed  by  Pausanias,  than  the  singu- 
larity of  some  parts  of  them,  and  their  general 
dissimilarity  to  other  Hellenic  remains.  We 

vol.  it.  c  c 
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find  nothing  in  Greece  resembling  the  lions  or 
the  columns  before  the  gate  of  the  great  the- 
saurus or  the  treasuries  themselves,  which  being 
nothing  more  than  fabrications  in  masonry  on 
the  barbarous  principle  of  securing  treasures  by 
burying  them  in  the  ground,  seem  to  argue, 
from  this  consideration  alone,  an  early  state  of 
society.  In  the  military  part  of  the  architecture 
there  is  not  so  remarkable  a  difference  between 
the  Cyclopean  ruins  and  the  other  most  ancient 
works  remaining  in  Greece,  some  of  which  may 
perhaps  be  as  remote  in  date  as  Tiryns  and  My* 
cenae.  The  greater  part  of  them,  even  of  those 
which  afford  the  most  finished  examples  of  the 
polygonal  kind,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally built,  like  Mycenae,  without  towers, 
which,  wherever  they  exist,  are  probably  addi- 
tions of  a  later  age.  To  compensate  for  their 
neglect  or  ignorance  of  this  mode  of  protectingthe 
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a  small  hollow  brandling  from  the  Derv6ni  or 
pass  of  Tretus,  there  is  the  lower  part  of  an  ancient 
tower,  which  I  visited  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
which  I  now  recognize  from  the  summit  of  the  ci- 
tadel of  Mycenae,  from  whence  it  bears  n.  50°  w. 
by  compass.  I  am  informed  there  are  no  other 
ruins  near  it  The  peasants  call  it  <rro  cXXqw- 
kop*  It  appears  to  have  been  a  guard  tower  for 
the  pass  of  Tretus,  in  several  other  parts  of 
which  I  remember  to  have  seen  foundations  of 
buildings. 

Having  returned  to  Kharv&ti  I  descend  to 
die  khan,  and  from  thence  follow  the  post  road 
from  Corinth  to  An&pli  for  about  two  miles  in 
search  of  the  Herseum,  which,  according  to 
Pausanias,  was  situated  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  this  route  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  stades  from  Mycenae.  Not  finding 
any  traces  of  the  temple,  I  cross  the  plain  ob- 
liquely to  Kutzop6dhi  \  a  cluster  of  detached 
hamlets  near  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  projects 
into  the  plain  between  the  Tretus  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Inachus.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ploughed  land  in  the  plain  I  arrive  at  tw<*  small 
ruined  churches,  in  the  wall  of  one  of  which  I 
observe  a  part  of  a  Doric  column  of  such  a  large 
diameter,  that  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  having 
been  brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  Heneum ; 

*  Koxnfywih,  lame  foot. 
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in  the  other  ruined  church  there  are  some 
square  blocks  of  stone  of  ancient  fabric.  Soon 
afterwards  I  cross  the  dry  bed  of  the  stream 
which  flows  from  the  Derv6ni,  or  ravine  of  Tre- 
tusf  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  arrive  at  the 
nearest  of  three  or  four  hamlets,  which  all  bear 
the  name  of  Kutzop6dhi.  Here,  in  a  church,. I 
find  a  piece  of  a  small  Ionic  cornice  and  some 
wrought  stones ;  there  are  others  about  the 
walls  of  the  village.  A  man  of  Kutzop6dhi 
found,  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  fields, 'after 
a  fall  of  rain,  a  statue,  an  arm  of  another,  and 
many  silver  medals,  seven  of  which,  all  Roman, 
were  brought  to  me  at  Argos.  Returning  from 
Kutzop6dhi  to  Argos,  I  soon  cross  the  B&nitza 
and  then  the  Rema  of  Argos,  and  enter  the 
town  across  the  ridge  which  projects  north-east- 
ward from  the  foot  of  Larissa.  Here  are  some 
sepulchral  chambers  cut  in  the  rock.    The  gate 
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before  Perseus  founded  Mycenae its  situation 
near  the  latter  city  seems  to  shew  that,  it  was 
the  chief  place  of  worship  of  the  surrounding 
country  when  Mycenae  was  the  capital,  accord- 
ing to  a  common  practice  among  the  Greeks 
of  placing  temples  of  great  resort  at  a  short 
distance  without  the  city  walls.  The  old  He- 
ra?um  was  burnt  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war b  (b.  c.  423)  by  the  negligence  of 
a  priestess,  after  which  accident  Eupolemus,  of 
Argos,  was  employed  to  erect  the  temple  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias c.  "  Above  the  columns d 
were  represented  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  the  Gi- 
gantomachia,  the  war  of  Troy,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Ilium.  Before  the  entrance  were  sta- 
tues of  all  the  priestesses  of  the  temple,  and 
others  of  heroes,  among  which  was  that  of 
Orestes,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Augustus. 
In  the  pronaos,  to  the  left,  were  ancient  statues 
of  the  Graces,  to  the  right,  the  couch  of  Juno 
and  the  shield  which  Menelaus  took  from  Eu- 
phorbias at  Troy e.  The  cella  contained  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  chryselephantine  works  in 

*  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  16. 
»>  Thucyd.  1.  4.  c.  133. 
c  Pausan.  1.  2.  c-  17- 

d  owo  a  a,  <$\  viriq  t«{  xiototf  \rtif  ilfyaa-fAua,  which  probably 

meant  the  metopes  as  well  as  the  aeti. 

e  Ipse  ego,  nam  memini,  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
Panthoides  Euphorbus  cram,  cui  pectore  quondam 
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Greece,  the  colossal  statue  of  Juno,  by  Poly* 
cleitus.  The  goddess  was  seated  on  a  throne 
with  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  sceptre  bearing  a  cuckoo ;  on  her  crown 
were  sculptured  the  Hours  and  Graces*  A 
statue  of  Hebe,  in  ivory  and  gold,  by  Naucydes, 
which  once  stood  by  that  of  Juno,  had  been 
removed  between  the  time  of  Strabo  and  that  of 
Pausanias  *,  but  there  still  remained  an  ancient 
Juno  upon  a  column,  and  a  still  more  ancient 
seated  figure  of  the  Goddess,  not  large,  and 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  wild  pear  b,  it  had  been 
brought  from  Tiryns  when  the  Argives  destroy- 
ed that  place :  the  cell  of  the  Hereum  contained 
also  a  silver  altar,  adorned  with  figures  repre* 
senting  the  marriage  of  Hercules  and  Hebe,  a 
peacock  of  gold  and  jewels  presented  by  Ha- 
drian,  and  a  golden  crown,  and  purple  robe,  the 
gifts  of  Nero.    The  foundations  of  the  burnt 
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them  the  statue  of  the  priestess  Chrysis,  by 
whose  negligence  it  had  been  destroyed." 

As  Strabo  and  Pausanias  differ  by  five  stades 
in  regard  to  the  distance  of  the  Heraeum  from 
Mycenae,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  po- 
sition, or  to  know  exactly  where  an  excavation 
might  be  made,  in  search  of  any  remains  of  the 
building,  which  may  be  still  concealed  beneath 
the  soil.  That  it  stood  to  the  southward  of 
Mycenae,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  seems  mani- 
fest ;  for  Pausanias  shews  that  it  was  not  in  the 
direct  road  from  Mycenae  to  Argos,  in  which 
he  describes  some  other  monuments;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  could  not  have  been  very  far 
from  the  road,  since  Herodotus  says,  that  its 
distance  from  Argos  was  forty-five  stades  * ;  and 
Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  there  was  an  interval 
of  less  than  fifty  stades  between  Mycenae  and 
Argos b,  adds  in  another  place,  that  the  Heraeum 
was  ten  stades  from  Mycenae  and  forty  from 
Argos c.  Pausanias  thus  describes  the  direct 
road  from  Mycenae  to  Argos d,  and  the  situation 
of  the  Heraeum e.  "  In  going  from' Argos  to 
Mycenae  the  heroum  of  Perseus  is  by  the  road 
side,  then  the  tomb  of  Thyestes  called  4  the 

•  Herodot.  1.  1.  c.  31.  d  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  18. 
b  Strabo,  p.  372,  c  Ibid.  c.  17- 

*  Ibid.  p.  368. 
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Rams '  from  the  figure  of  a  nun  upon  it  in  stone, 
then  oq  the  left  of  the  rood  the  place  named 
Mjsa,  from  a  temple  of  Ceres  Mysia,  now  roof- 
less* bat  containing  within  it  a  temple  made  of 
tiles*  in  which  are  wooden  statues  of  Proserpine 
and  Pluto.  Beyond  Mysia  is  the  river  Inachus, 
having  passed  which  there  is  an  altar  of  the  Sun, 
and  then  the  Gate  [of  Argos],  which,  from  a 
neighbouring  temple,  is  called  the  Gate  of  Luci- 
ra." *  "  The  Herseum  is  on  the  left  hand  of  My- 
cenae b,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  stades ;  along 
the  road  leading  thither  flows  the  water  Eleuthe- 
rium,  which  is  used  by  the  priestesses  for  the  pur- 
gations and  secret  sacrifices.  The  temple  stands 
in  the  lower  part  of  Mount  Euboeac,  for  this 
mountain  they  call  Eubcea,  adding,  that  Euboea, 
Prosymna,  and  Acraea,  were  daughters  of  the 
river  Asterion,  and  that  they  were  the  nurses 
of  Juno.  From  Acrsea  the  mountain  opposite  to 
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sented  to  Juno,  and  chaplets  are  formed  of  its 
leaves  twined  together." 

As  Prosymna  lay  below  the  Heraeum,  we  may 
infer  that  the  temple  did  not  stand  exactly  in 
the  plain ;  the  word  x0a/*a\a>T€p$>,  on  the  other 
hand,  shews  that  it  was  not  on  very  high  ground. 
It  seems  clear,  moreover,  in  coupling  the  words 
"  to.  the  left  of  Mycenae "  with  the  distances 
given  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  that  Pausanias 
meant  the  left  hand  of  a  person  looking  west- 
ward from  the  hill  of  Mycenae.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  one  cannot  but  conclude  that,  unless 
there  is  some  error  in  the  ancient  authorities, 
one  of  the  eminences  bordering  the  plain  south- 
ward of  Mycence,  at  about  a  fourth  of  the  dis- 
tance from  Kharvati  to  Argos,  was  the  position 
of  the  temple.  I  say  a  fourth,  and  not  a  fifth, 
as  I  think  the  joint  testimonies  of  Herodotus 
and  Pausanias  are  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
Strabo.  It  is  hereabouts  that  the  torrent  of 
Mycenae  is  lost  in  the  plain,  though  not  in  a 
katav6thra,  as  Pausanias  would  seem  to  imply. 
As  to  the  words  "  opposite  to  the  Heraeum 
by  which  Pausanias  describes  the.  situation  of 
Acraea,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  them  without 
knowing  exactly  the  situation  of  the  temple: 
but  the  rocky  peak  which  rises  from  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  site  of  Mycenae,  being  the 
highest  and  most  remarkable  summit  of  the 
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range,  seems  the  best  adapted  to  the  name 
Acrea.  The  water  Eleutherium  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  torrent  from  Tretus,  carried  ar- 
tificially in  the  direction  above  stated,  which  is 
not  very  different  from  its  natural  course; 
though  it  is  now  lost  for  the  most  part  in  the 
low  grounds  below  Kutzop6dhi. 

In  the  extract  from  Pausanias  just  cited,  it 
has  been  seen  that  he  crosses  the  Inachus  before 
he  enters  Argos  by  the  Gate  of  Lucina,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Charadrus,  whereas 
the  modern  road,  which  cannot  possibly  be  very 
different  in  direction  from  the  ancient,  crosses 
both  streams,  and  leaves  their  confluence  at  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  southward,  instead 
of  which,  unless  there  is  an  omission  in  Pausa- 
nias, the  ancient  junction  was  to  the  north- 
ward  of  the  road.  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  this  change.    The  earth  brought  down  in 
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wholly  in  the  plain:  it  is  evident  from  still 
existing  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  that  all 
the  south-eastern  side  of  the  mountain  anciently 
called  Larissa  was  included  within  the  ancient 
city.  A  ruined  castle  of  lower  Greek  or  Frank 
construction,  which  occupies  the  summit  of  this 
rocky  hill,  still  preserves,  amidst  the  rude  ma- 
sonry of  its  crumbling  walls,  some  remains  of 
those  of  the  famed  Acropolis  of  Argos*  They 
are  of  various  dates ;  some  parts  approach  to 
the  Tirynthian  style  of  building,  others  are  of 
the  most  accurate  polygonal  kind,  and  there  are 
some  remains  of  towers  which  appear  to  have 
been  a  late  addition  to  the  original  Larissa, 
which  was  probably  constructed  without  towers. 
The  modern  castle  consists  of  an  outer  inclosure 
and  a  keep,  and  in  both  of  these  a  part  of  the 
walls  consists  of  Hellenic  work,  thus  shewing 
that  the  modern  construction  preserves  very 
nearly  the  form  of  the  ancient  fortress,  and  that 
the  Larissa  had  a  complete  castle  within  the 
outer  inclosure.  The  masonry  of  the  interior 
work  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  second  order, 
being  without  any  horizontal  courses  ;  and  the 
stones  are  accurately  joined  and  smoothed  on 
the  outside;  in  the  latter  particular  it  differs 
from  a  piece  of  the  exterior  Hellenic  wall, 
observable  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  outer 
inclosure  of  the  modern  castle,  where  the  stones, 
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though  not  less  irregular  in  shape,  and  joined 
with  equal  accuracy,  are  rough  on  the  outside, 
and  are  also  of  larger  dimensions.  The  interior 
Larissa  was  equal  to  a  square  of  about  200  feet 
From  either  end  of  the  outer  fortification, -the 
city  walls  may  be  traced  on  the  descent  of  the 
hill ;  but  their  remains  are  most  apparent  on 
the  south-western  slope,  along  a  projecting 
crest,  which  terminates  a  little  beyond  the 
theatre. 

The  middle  part  of  the  theatre  was  excavated 
in  the  rock  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  its  two  ends  were  formed  of  large  masses 
of  rude  stones  and  mortar,  faced  with  regular 
masonry :  these  are  now  mere  shapeless  heaps 
of  rubbish.  The  excavated  part  of  the  theatre 
preserves  the  remains  of  sixty-seven  rows  of 
seats,  in  three  divisions,  separated  by  diazo- 
mata:  in  the  upper  division  are  nineteen  rows, 
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occasions,  when  the  throng  was  excessive,  or, 
perhaps,  for  some  of  the  less  privileged  specta- 
tors. As  well  as  may  be  judged  in  the  present 
ruinous  state  of  the  wings,  or  ends  of  the  cavea, 
the  theatre  was  about  450  feet  in  diameter, 
that  of  the  orchestra  200  feet.  The  complete 
rows  of  seats,  reckoning  them  at  50,  would  con- 
tain near  13,000  spectators,  giving  a  breadth  of 
seat  of  two  feet  to  each  person,  or  nearly  17,000 
if  only  one  foot  and  a  half  were  allowed :  this 
is  on  a  supposition  that  the  theatre  was  a.  semi- 
circle ;  but  we  know  from  Vitruvius,  confirmed 
by  existing  remains,  that  the  Greek  theatre  was 
generally  more  than  half  a  circle.  If  3000  be 
added  for  this  difference  and  for  the  persons 
seated  on  the  nineteen  or  twenty  incomplete 
seats  above  the  centre,  the  audience  in  the 
theatre  of  Argos  may  have  amounted  to  20,000, 
a  multitude  still  very  short  of  the  three  myriads* 
and  more  which  appear  from  Plato  to  have  been 
sometimes  assembled  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre 
at  Athens.  Contiguous  to  the  south-western 
ftngle  of  the  theatre,  on  the  extreme  foot  of  the 
mountain,  are  twenty-one  rows  of  seats  exca- 
vated in  the  rock.  These  rows  are  rectilinear, 
forming  a  line  which  is  nearly  that  of  the  or- 
chestra of  the  theatre  produced :  the  seats,  there- 
fore, must  have  belonged  to  some  separate  place 

*  wX»F  ft  rf40y4&f/ot>f. — Plato  in  Convir. 
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of  spectacle,  as  they  could  not  have  commanded 
a  view  of  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  theatre. 
Their  position  clearly  proves  that  the  upper  di- 
vision of  the  excavated  seats  of  the  theatre,  was 
not  prolonged  to  the  wings.  There  are  founda- 
tions of  walls  inclosing  a  level  space  below  the 
rectilinear  seats,  and  steps  in  the  rocks  leading 
up  to  them  in  the  manner  of  the  seals  of  Greek 
theatres.  I  should  have  supposed  they  might 
have  belonged  to  the  Stadium,  did  it  not  clearly 
appear  from  Pausanias  that  the  Stadium  was 
upon  the  ridge  which  projects  from  the  oppo- 
site end  of  Mount  Larissa. 

In  front  of  the  western  wing  of  the  theatre, 
there  is  a  ruin  of  Roman  tiles  and  mortar,  with 
a  semi-circular  niche  at  one  end,  and  arched 
recesses  in  one  of  the  side  walls ;  the  other  walls 
are  quite  ruined.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the 
eastward  of  the  theatre,  and  nearly  on  the  same 
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though  formed  of  brick,  appears  to  have  been 
the  reparation  of  some  ancient  temple,  as  it 
stands  on  a  terrace  supported  by  a  Hellenic  po- 
lygonal wall,  affording  a  fine  specimen  of  that 
kind  of  work. 

At  the  south-western  end  of  the  hill  of  La- 
rissa  there  are  some  remains  of  a  conduit  of 
water  made  of  stone,  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  long  out  of  use,  though  apparently  of  an- 
cient construction.  I  am  informed  that  the 
aqueduct  is  traceable  to  the  village  of  Belish  \ 
about  five  miles  from  Argos  to  the  north-west- 
ward. On  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  hill 
which  projects  from  Mount  Larissa  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  there  are  some  remains  of  sub- 
terraneous passages,  constructed  with  an  angu- 
lar roof,  like  the  galleries  at  Tiryns. 

The  only  other  vestiges  of  ancient  Argos 
consist  of  foundations  of  walls,  inscribed  stones, 
and  fragments  of  sculpture  and  architecture  dis- 
persed in  the  plain  or  in  the  churches  and  houses 
of  the  modern  town,  particularly  at  and  near 
the  episcopal  church  which  stands  on  the  outside 
of  the  modern  town  to  the  southward. 

The  north-eastern  projection  of  the  mountain 
of  Larissa,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  notice,  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Argos, 
though  it  rises  only  to  one  third  of  the  height 
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of  the  mountain.  It  appears  to  be  the  hill 
by  Pausanias  called  Deiras  *,  a  word  which 
though  better  suited  to  the  neck  uniting  this 
hill  with  the  Larissa,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive to  have  had  a  more  comprehensive  mean- 
ing, and  to  have  been  applied  to  the  en- 
tire projection.  The  proofs  of  the  identity  of 
Deiras  are  :  first,  that  the  ascent  to  the  Acro- 
polis was  by  Deiras,  and  the  ridge  in  question 
furnishes  the  only  easy  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain ;  secondly,  that  tile  gate  of  Dei- 
ras led  to  the  river  Charadrus,  to  CEnoe,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Inachus,  and  to  Lyrceia,  Ornese, 
and  Phlius,  all  places  to  which  the  road  from  Ar- 
gos  would  naturally  lead  out  of  the  city  across 
this  ridge.  The  ancient  walls  of  Argos  may  be 
traced  along  the  crest  of  the  neck  which  unites 
the  projection  with  the  mountain,  and  I  observed 
an  opening  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls,  which 
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would  lead  him  to  prefer  its  highest  summit 
wA<rru  $opa>vi/eov  I  conceive  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  an  expression  allusive  to  the  story  of 
Phoroneus  having  been  the  first  to  collect'  in- 
habitants in  this  place :  it  signified  the  city  of 
Argos  in  its  infancy,  when  it  occupied  the  situ- 
ation which  became  the  Acropolis  of  subsequent 
ages  like  the  Cadmeia  at  Thebes  and  the  Ce- 
cropia  at  Athens.  In  later  times  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Deiras  was  probably  the  position  of 
that  second  citadel  which  is  alluded  toby  Livy*: 
the  height  and  magnitude  as  well  as  the  situation 
of  this  steep  rock  would  naturally,  in  the  progress 
of  military  science,  suggest  to  the  Argives  the 
utility  of  occupying  it  with  an  inclosed  work. 

By  the  aid  of  the  ascertained  positions  of  La- 
rissa,  Deiras,  the  theatre,  and  the  temple  of  Lu- 
cina,  which  last  stood,  as  appears  from  the  words 
of  Pausanias  already  cited,  near  the  gate  leading 
to  Mycenae,  we  are  enabled  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Greek  traveller  b. 

Of  the  sacred  buildings  within  the  city,  the 
first  in  sanctity  and  grandeur  was  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Lyceius,  the  most  celebrated  temple  of 

*  utrasquc  arces,  nam  duat       b  Pausan.  1.  2.  c  19,  20, 
habentArgi.  Liv.  Hist.  1. 34.  21,22,23,24. 
c  25. 
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Apollo  in  Greece  next  to  that  of  Delphi.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  originally  founded 
by  Danaus.  The  surname  of  Lyceius  was  de- 
rived from  the  same  fable  which  gave  rise  to  the 
type  of  the  wolf's  head  upon  the  money  of  Ar- 
gos\  The  image  of  Apollo  Lyceius  which 
Pausanias  found  in  the  temple  had  been  made 
by  Attalus  of  Athens.  The  temple  contained 
the  throne  of  Danaus  and  the  following  statues : 
Mercury  about  to  make  a  lyre  from  a  tor- 
toise's  shell,  Ladas,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
swiftness,  Biton  carrying  a  bull  for  sacrifice  on 
his  back,  and  figures  in  wood  of  Mercury  and 
Venus.  Before  the  temple  stood  a  pedestal b  on 
which  was  represented,  in  low  relief0,  a  contest 
between  a  wolf  and  a  bull,  and  Diana  throwing 
a  stone  at  the  bull.  This  alluded  to  the  con- 
test of  Gelanor  and  Danaus  for  the  sovereignty, 

*  When  Danaus  and  Gela-     Pausanias.  According  to  Pin- 
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and  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Danaus, 
as  were  two  neighbouring  columns  *  supporting 
wooden  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Diana.  The 
exact  position  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceius 
is  not  clearly  shewn,  but  as  Pausanias  speaks  of 
it  immediately  after  mentioning  the  Gate  of  Lu- 
cina,  and  as  he  proceeds  from  thence  to  the 
theatre,  thus  apparently  continuing  to  skirt  the 
mountain,  the  temple  would  seem  from  this  cir- 
cumstance to  have  stood  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  modern  town,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  inferred 
from  a  comparison  of  a  part  of  the  preceding  ex- 
tract with  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Pyrrhus  by  Plu- 
tarch, that  the  Lyceium  stood  on  one  side  of 
the  Agora.  He  says,  that  when  Pyrrhus  ad- 
vanced into  the  Agora,  he  observed  the  figure  of 
a  wolf  fighting  with  a  bull,  which  seems  clearly 
to  have  been  the  same  work  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias as  standing  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  The  same  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  Sophocles  in  the  Electra,  who  calls  the 
Agora  "  the  Lyceian  Agora  of  the  wolf-slaying 
god." b    And  the  same  seems  clear  also  from  a 

b  At/Tij,  ¥  'OpiVra,  rw  Xt/xoxTOpou  dice/ 
'Ayo^a.  Auxitof.    Sophoc.  Elect,  v.  6. 
The  epithet  xvxoxt&o*  pro-    ing  been  the  protector  of 
bably  referred  to  Apollo  hav-    flocks,  and  consequently  the 
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single  word  of  Pausanias,  who,  after  mentioning 
the  theatre,  returns  again *  to  the  Agora. 

The  following  objects  were  near  the  temple 
of  Apollo, — the  tombs  of  Linus  and  of  Psamathe, 
— a  statue  of  Apollo  Agyeius,— an  altar  of  Ju- 
piter Pluvius, — the  monument  of  Proigetheus 
— a  statue  of  Creugas  the  pugilist, — a  trophy  for 
a  victory  over  the  Corinthians, — a  statue  of  Ju- 
piter Meilichius  of  white  marble,  by  Polycleitus, 
— and  a  groupe  in  stone  of  Biton  and  his  brother 
Cleobis  drawing  their  mother  in  a  car  to  the  He* 
rseum  ;  the  last  of  these  was  in  front  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  Nemeius,  which  contained  an  upright 
statue  in  brass  by  Lj^ippus.  Between  this 
temple  and  the  theatre,  Pausanias  describes 
the  tomb  of  Phoroneus, — a  very  ancient  temple 
of  Fortune,— the  monument  of  Choreia,  one  of 
the  Maenades, — a  temple  of  the  Hours, — statues 
of  the  Seven  Leaders  against  Thebes  as  named 
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temple  of  Cephissus,  under  which  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  water  of  that  Argive  river  con- 
tinued to  flow  after  Neptune  had  deprived  it  of 
water  above  ground.  Here  was  a  head  of  Me- 
dusa in  marble,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Cyclopes.  Behind  the  temple  of  Cephissus  was 
a  place1  still  called  Criterium,  because  Hyper- 
mnestra  was  here  said  to  have  been  condemned 
by  Danaus.  The  temple  of  Cephissus  was  near 
the  theatre. 

The  theatre,  among  other  things  worthy  of 
notice,  contained  a  statue  of  the  Argive  Peri- 
laus  slaying  the  Spartan  Othryades.  Above  the 
theatre  stood  a  temple  of  Venus,  before  which 
there  was  a  figure  in  relief,  on  a  pillar b,  of  Te- 
lesilla,  the  composer  of  hymns c.  She  was  repre- 
sented with  books d  at  her  feet,  and  as  about  to 
place  a  helmet  on  her  head.  Pausanias  now  de- 
scends again e  to  the  Agora.  Between  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  and  the  Agora  he  describes  the 
monument  of  Cerdo,  wife  of  Phoroneus,  tem- 
ples of  ^Esculapius  and  of  Diana  Peitho,  a  bra- 
zen statue  of  iEneias,  a  place  called  Delta,  an 
altar  of  Jupiter  Phyxius,  monuments  of  the  two 
Hypermnestrae,  that  of  the  daughter  of  Danaus 
being  also  the  tomb  of  Lynceus, — the  sepulchre 
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of  Talaus,  son  of  Bias,  and  a  temple  of  Minerva 
Salpinx,  before  which  was  the  tomb  of  Epime- 
nides.  In  the  middle  of  the  Agora  was  the  mo- 
nument of  Pyrrhus,  a  building *  of  white  mar- 
ble, on  which  were  represented  various  objects 
relating  to  his  wars,  and  among  them  elephants. 
"This  monument",  adds  Pausanias,  "was  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  where  his  body  was  burnt,  and 
it  is  considered  a  trophy  by  the  Argives,but  his 
bones  are  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Ceres, 
where  he  breathed  his  last,  and  where  his  bra- 
zen shield  is  affixed  above  the  door."5  The 
other  monuments  in  the  Agora  were  a  tumulus 
said  to  contain  the  head  of  Medusa, — the  tomb 
of  Gorgophone, — a  trophy  raised  for  the  vic- 
tory over  the  Lacedaemonians  under  the  Argive 
Laphaes, — a  temple  of  Latona,  containing  a 
statue  by  Praxiteles,  with  that  of  Chloris,  daughter 
of  Niobe,  standing  by  it, — a  temple  of  Juno  An- 
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clystius, — the  tomb  of  Argus, — a  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri,  which  contained  statues  by  Dipoenus 
and  Scyllis  of  the  Dioscuri,  of  their  sons  Anaxis 
and  Mnasinous,  and  of  the  mothers  of  the  latter 
Hilaeira  and  Phoebe ;  these  works  were  of  ebony, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  horses, 
which  was  in  ivory.  There  were  likewise  in  the 
Agora  a  temple  of  Lucina  dedicated  by  Helene, 
— a  temple  of  Hecate,  containing  an  image  of 
the  goddess  in  stone  by  Scopas,  and  two  others 
in  brass  by  Polycleitus  and  Naucydes. 

The  third  part  of  the  description  of  Argos  by 
Pausanias  comprehends  his  route  from  the  Ago- 
ra to  the  Cylarabis.  The  Cylarabis  was  a  gym- 
nasium named  from  its  founder  the  son  of  Sthe- 
nelus.  It  contained  a  statue  of  Minerva  Pania, 
and  tombs  of  Sthenelus  and  Cylarabus.  Near 
it  was  a  polyandrium  of  the  Argives  who  fell 
in  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  Like 
most  of  the  gymnasia  and  places  of  public  ex- 
ercise, the  Cylarabis  stood  a  little  without  the 
city-walls.  Livy  says  it  was  less  than  300  paces 
distant  from  the  city  \  The  gate  which  led  to 
it  appears  from  Plutarch  to  have  been  called 
Diampares  b :  a  little  without  the  gate,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  was  the  tomb  of  Sacadas. 
Pyrrhus,  in  the  attack  upon  Argos  which  ter- 
minated his  restless  career,  having  marched  by 

•  Liv.  1.  34.  c.  26.       b  Plutarch  in  Pyrrh.  and  Cleomen. 
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night  from  Nauplia,  entered  the  city  by  the 
gate  Diampares.  His  death  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  his  army  was  occasioned, 
according  to  Plutarch,  by  a  mistake  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  orders,  by  which  two  divisions  of 
his  army  moving  in  opposite  directions  were 
brought  into  contact  in  a  narrow  street  between 
the  Cylarabis  and  the  Agora.  The  king  fell 
near  the  sepulchre  of  Licymnius,  the  only  mo- 
nument mentioned  by  Pausanias  between  the 
Agora  and  the  Gymnasium  \ 

From  the  Cylarabis,  Pausanias  proceeds  to 
Larissa.  The  monuments  which  he  first  de- 
scribes appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  in 
or  near  a  street  called  Coele.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows : — a  temple  of  Bacchus  with  a  statue, 
brought  from  Caphareus  by  the  Argives  who 
had  been  wrecked  there  on  their  return  from 
Troy, — the  house  of  Adrastus, — a  temple  of 
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of  Diana  Pheraea*, — a  temple  of  Bacchus  Cre* 
sius  and  a  temple  of  Venus  Urania.    The  statue 
of  iEsculapius  in  his  temple  was  of  white  marble ; 
he  was  represented  seated,  with  Hygieia  stand* 
ing  beside  him :  they  were  the  works  of  Xe- 
nophilus  and  Straton,  of  whom  there  were  sitting 
figures  in  the  same  place.   Adjacent  to  the  Cre- 
sium  there  was  a  subterraneous  building b,  which, 
according  to  the  Argive  antiquaries,  once  con* 
tained  the  brazen  dakapos,  or  bedchamber,  in 
which  Danae  was  confined  by  her  father,  Acri- 
sius.    As  the  words  which  Pausanias  applies  to 
this  building  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those 
employed  by  him  in  describing  the  treasuries  of 
Mycenae,  one  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  build- 
ing at  Argos  was  of  the  same  kind,  and  as  the 
6ide  of  a  hill  was  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  structure,  there  is  reason  to  presume  that 
it  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Deiras,  the  more  so  as 
Pausanias,  after  indicating  that  the  monument 
of  Crotopus  and  the  temples  of  Bacchus  Cresius 
and  of  Venus  Urania  were  near  the  subterrane- 
ous building,  then  immediately  ascends  by  the 
Deiras  to  Larissa. 

On  the  ascent  to  Larissa  were  the  temples  of 

*  Pausanias  here  adds,  that  had  been  brought  from  Troy, 

the  Argives  also  shewed  the  but  that  he  did  not  believe 

monuments  of  Dejanira  and  of  the  objects  to  have  been  really 

Helenus,  and  the  Palladium,  what  was  pretended, 

or  statue  of  Minerva,  which  *  K*r*yxH>»  oixoUxnpu. 
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Juno  Acrsea,  and  of  Apollo  Deiradiotes,  the 
latter  so  called,  because  the  place  in  which  it 
stood  was  called  Deiras.  It  contained  a  brazen 
upright  statue  of  the  god.  To  this  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Oxyderces*  was  contiguous b,  and 
the  Stadium  to  the  latter  building.  In  the  way 
from  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  were  monuments 
of  the  sons  of  iEgyptus.  On  the  summit  of 
Larissa  there  were  temples  of  Jupiter  Larissaeus 
and  of  Minerva.  The  roof  of  the  former  no 
longer  existed,  and  a  wooden  statue  of  Jupiter 
was  removed  from  its  pedestal.  But  the  temple 
of  Minerva  was  still  in  good  preservation,  and 
worthy  of  being  seen:  it  contained,  besides 
other  offerings,  a  wooden  statue  of  Jupiter, 
which  had  a  third  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  fore* 
head;  it  was  said  to  have  been  brought  by  Sthe- 
nelus  from  Troy. 

Plutarch,  on  more  than  one  occasion  c,  gives 
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his  garrison  was  defending  itself  against  the 
Achaians  who  were  in  possession  of  the  city,  Cle- 
omenes  forced  his  way  into  the  Aspis  by  break- 
ing down  certain  vaults  which  were  under  it  \ 

As  no  remains  of  the  city-walls  are,  I  believe, 
traceable  in  the  plain,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  dimensions  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
gos ;  but  supposing  it  to  have  formed  nearly  a 
semicircle,  of  which  the  still  existing  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  walls  across  the  ridges  of  Larissa 
and  Deiras  were  the  diameter,  the  whole  peri- 
phery could  not  have  been  less  than  five  miles. 
The  principal  gates  appear  to  have  been  : — 1. 
That  of  Deiras,  leading  to  Mantineia,  Lyrceia, 
Orneae,  and  Phlius.  2.  The  gate  of  Lucina, 
leading  to  the  Heraeum,  Mycenae,  and  Corinth. 
S.  The  gate  Diampares,  leading  to  Nauplia  and 
Epidaurus.  4.  The  gate  of  Temenium  and 
Lerna,  leading  into  Laconia  by  the  Thyreatis. 
5.  The  gate  leading  to  the  sources  of  the  Era- 
sinus,  Hysiffi,  and  Tegea.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  there  was  a  sixth  gate,  between  the  gates 
of  Lucina  and  Diampares,  leading  to  Mideia  and 
the  central  parts  of  the  plain  of  Argos. 

The  second,  third,  and  fifth  of  these  routes  I 
have  already  travelled,  and  have  added  to  my 
itinerary  some  remarks  on  their  ancient  topo- 
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graphy.  The  fourth  I  propose  to  follow  on 
leaving  Argos.  I  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  topography  of  that  which  quitted  Argos 
at  the  gate  of  Deiras.  Two  roads  issued  from 
this  gate,  one  leading  to  the  left  to  Mantineia, 
the  other  to  Lyrceia  and  Orneae.  Of  the  first 
of  these,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  bifurca- 
tion towards  the  mountains,  which  contained  the 
common  frontier  of  Argolis  and  Arcadia;  for 
though  in  the  Argolics  Pausanias  mentions  only 
one  road  to  Mantineia  \  in  the  Arcadics  he  de- 
scribes two,  both  leading  from  Argos  to  that 
place,  but  approaching  the  city  on  different  sides b; 
and,  as  in  the  Argolics,  he  describes  the  single 
road  as  far  only  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Argeia,  so, 
in  the  Arcadics,  he  describes  the  two  roads  to 
Mantineia  from  the  borders  only  of  the  Manti- 
nice.  On  the  road  from  Argos  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Argeia,  "there  stood  a  double  temple,  of 
which  one  of  the  entrances  was  to  the  east*  the 
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the  mountain."  *  From  these  words  it  appears 
that  CEnoe  stood  on  or  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rema  of  Argos,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  M£levo, 
otherwise  called  the  mountain  of  Karya,  or  of 
Turniki,  which  names  are  those  of  two  villages 
upon  it,  and  that  the  ancient  road  approached  the 
mountain  between  the  two  rivers  now  called  the 
Rema  of  Argos  and  the  Banitza.  About  B6- 
lissi,  towards  which  place,  perhaps,  some  re* 
mains  of  CEnoe  may  be  found,  the  division  of 
the  two  roads  probably  took  place,  the  southern 
anciently  called  Prinus,  leading  by  Turniki, 
the  northern  called  Climax,  by  Kapar61i  and 
Pik&rnes.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
these  two  ancient  routes  more  particularly  here- 
after. 

The  northernmost  of  the  two  roads  which 
proceeded  from  the  gate  of  Deiras,  being  that 
which  led  to  Lyrceia  and  Orneae  is  •  thus  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias b :  "  The  other  road  from 
the  gates  at  Deiras  leads  to  Lyrceia.  It  is 
said  that  Lynceus,  the  only  one  of  the  fifty 
brothers,  sons  of  Danaus,  who  was  saved,  escaped 
to  this  place,  and  that  he  raised  a  torch  from 
hence  as  a  signal  of  his  safety,  it  having  been 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  Hypermnestra, 
that  when  he  had  escaped  the  snares  of  Danaus 
he  should  shew  a  torch,  and  that  she  should  do 

*  ct»  xo^vipf  rov  o£ot/f.  *  Pauium.  1.  2.  e.  25. 
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the  like  from  Larissa.  In  memory  of  the  event 
the  Argives  celebrate  the  festival  of  torches. 
The  city  was  formerly  called  Lynceia,  but  when 
Lyrcus,  the  bastard  son  of  Abas,  got  possession 
of  the  place,  it  received  the  name  of  Lyrceia. 
In  the  ruins  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  ex- 
cept the  statue  of  Lyrcus  upon  a  pillar.  To 
this  place  from  Argos  there  is  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  stades,  and  as  many  more  from  Lyr- 
ceia to  Ornece,  Lyrceia  having  been  already 
deserted  in  the  time  of  the  expedition  to  Ilium, 
Homer  has  made  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Cata- 
logue, but  the  name  of  Orneae  occurs  as  that  of 
an  inhabited  place  of  the  Argeia,  before  those 
of  Phlius  and  Sicyon.  The  Orneatae  were 
afterwards  expelled  from  their  town  by  the  Ar- 
gives, and  became  a  part  of  the  Argive  com- 
munity. In  Orneae  there  is  a  temple  of  Diana, 
containing  an  upright  statue  made  of  wood,  and 
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Climax,  or  northern  road  into  the  Mantinice, 
and  the  pass  of  Tretus  leading  to  Nemea,  it  is 
obvious  that  Orneae  must  have  stood  nearly  in  a 
line  from  Argos  to  Phlius,  at  a  distance  of  120 
stades  from  the  former;  Lyrceia,  it  appears  from 
Pausanias,  was  half  way  thither  in  a  position  vi- 
sible from  the  Larissa  of  Argos.  The  passes 
over  Mount  Lyrceium  and  the  adjoining  hills, 
seem  to  have  been  the  direction  followed  by 
Agis  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  \  when  he  selected  this  more  rugged 
road  from  the  Phliasia  into  the  plain  of  Argos, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  Argives,  who  were  waiting 
for  him  on  the  road  from  Nemea  by  the  Tretus. 
Saminthus,  which  Agis  destroyed  after  descend- 
ing into  the  plain,  may  possibly  have  been  at 
Kutzop6dhi,  where,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
remains  of  antiquity  are  sometimes  found. 

•  Thucyd.  1.  5.  c.  58. 
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Ancient  Geography  of  the  Argolic  peninsula.— Mideia. — 
LK88A. — Hierum  of  Epidaubia. — Epidaurus. — MoifiA. 
—-Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius. — Trcezen. — Calau- 

RRIA.  METHANA.  HERMIONE  H  ALICE. — MaBES. — 

Asine.— Islands  of  the  Argolic  and  Hermionian  Gulfs. 

For  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  comparative 
geography  of  the  Argolic  peninsula  as  indicated 
on  the  map,  and  at  the  same  time  of  completing 
that  summary  view  of  the  state  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus at  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  sera,  which  has  been  an  incidental  ob- 
ject throughout  this  work,  I  shall  here  subjoin 
some  observations  on  that  part  of  the  second 
book  of  Pausanias  which  is  comprehended  be- 
tween tl  10  n Tul tile  of  the  twenty-fifth  and  the 
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I  have  already  shewn  at  the  gate  Diampares. 
It  left  the  ruins  of  Tiryns  a  little  on  the  right, 
and  passed  between*  Nauplia,  and  Mideia,  of 
which  latter  •« nothing  remained  but  the  site\ 
Lessa  was  a  town0  on  the  road  to  Epidaurus; 
it  contained  a  temple  of  Minerva  and  a  statue 
not  at  all  different  from  that  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Argos  [i.  e.  a  wooden  statue  of  Jupiter  with 
three  eyes].  Above  Lessa  rose  the  mountain 
Arachnaeum,  which  before  the  reign  of  Inachus 
was  called  Sapyselaton.  It  contained  altars  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  at  which  there  were  sacrifices 
in  times  of  drought  Near  Lessa  the  district 
of  the  Epidaurii  bordered  upon  the  Argeia,  but 
the  road  passed  by  the  temple  of  iEsculapius 
before  it  arrived  at  the  city  of  Epidaurus.  The 
sacred  grove  was  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
mountains.  One  of  them  was  called  Tittheium 
and  the  other  Cynortium ;  on  the  latter  stood 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Maleatas.  On  the  as- 
cent to  Mount  Coryphaeum  there  was  an  olive 
tree  by  the  road  side  called  Strepte  [twisted]  ; 
which  was  said  to  have  been  bent  into  that  form 
by  Hercules.  Whether  he  assigned  it  for  a 
boundary  to  the  Asinaei,"  adds  Pausanias,  "  I 
am  not  informed,  since  the  country  being  now 
desolate,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  its  bounda- 


•  See  Pausan.  1.  2.  c  25,  26,  27,  28.     b  T*  «  *^„. 
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ries  in  any  part."  Upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  was  a  temple  of  Minerva  Coryphaea, 
which  was  mentioned  in  a  poem  of  Telesilla. 
On  the  descent  to  the  city  of  the  Epidaurii 
there  was  a  place  grown  with  wild  olives  called 
Hyrnethium,  and  not  far  from  the  city  a  se- 
pulchre of  Melissa,  wife  of  Periander,  the  son 
of  Cypselus. 

The  exact  situation  of  Mideia  I  was  unable  to 
determine,  which  is  not  surprising,  as  nothing  but 
vestiges  of  it  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
It  is  clear,  however,  as  well  from  this  passage  as 
from  an  expression  of  Strabo  indicating  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mideia  to  Tiryns  and  to  Prosymna1, 
which  last,  as  we  have  seen,  was  near  the  He- 
raeumb,  that  Mideia  stood  on  the  foot  of  the  hills 
which  border  the  Argolic  plain,  and  about  east- 
ward of  Tiryns.  The  road  to  Epidaurus,  after 
passing  these  places,  leads  through  a  succession 
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have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  Pausanias, 
because  they  contained  nothing  interesting  to 
his  favorite  objects  of  inquiry.  The  further  of 
the  two  castles,  which  stands  at  about  two  thirds 
of  the  distance  between  Nauplia  and  Lessa,  is, 
from  its  state  of  preservation,  one  of  the  best 
specimens  I  know  of  a  Hellenic  fortress ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  of  a  time  when  the  military  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Greeks  was  in  its  perfection. 

In  approaching  the  site  of  Lessa  the  valley 
becomes  wider  and  more  cultivable,  and  is  alto* 
gether  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  ending  east- 
ward at  the  villages  of  Lykuri6  and  Kor6ni : 
beyond  these  it  is  separated  from  the  vale  of 
Ier6  by  a  ridge  of  heights,  in  which  there  is  a 
narrow  opening  leading  into  that  valley;  the 
opening  was  anciently  fortified  by  two  towers 
of  which  the  foundations  still  exist ;  they  mark 
the  common  boundary  of  the  Argeia  and  Epi- 
dauria  alluded  to  by  Pausanias.  The  valley  of 
Lessa  is  inclosed  between  Mount  Arachnwum 
and  a  lower  ridge,  through  a  rocky  opening  in 
which  the  waters  of  the  vale  of  Lessa,  after 
uniting  into  a  single  stream,  find  their  way  to 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Asincea.  The  foundations 
of  the  walls  of  Lessa  inclose  a  hill  upon  the  foot 
of  which  stands  the  village  of  Lykuri6.  This 
hill  is  a  last  slope  or  projection  of  the  range  of 
Arachnaeum  j  I  take  it  to  be  the  ancient  Mount 
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Tittheium.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  Lessa 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  I  found  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  pyramid  near  a  church, 
which  contains  some  Ionic  columns.  The  lower 
part  only  of  the  pyramid  remains,  it  was  faced 
with  masonry  of  the  polygonal  kind  and  had  a 
base  of  near  forty  feet  square.  The  name  Ko- 
r6ni  attached  to  the  village  south-eastward  of 
Lykuri6  is  curious,  as  having  evidently  been 
derived  from  Coronis  the  reputed  mother  of 
iEsculapius,  and  consequently  as  having,  like 
the  name  Palamidhi  at  Anapli,  existed  here 
from  the  earliest  times,  although  no  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  ancient  authors. 

The  temple  of  ^Esculapius  and  the  sacred  a\*of9 
or  grove  of  the  Epidaurii,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned places  in  Greece  for  its  sanctity,  riches, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  sacred  offerings  which 
adorned  it  \  was  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
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was  always  distinguished  in  common  discourse 
by  the  Epidaurii,  whose  city  was  several  miles 
distant.   The  buildings  described  by  Pausanias  * 
are :  first,  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  containing 
a  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  inscribed 
as  the  work  of  Thrasymedes  of  Parus,  and  half 
the  size  of  the  Jupiter,  by  Phidias,  at  Olym- 
pia.    iEsculapius  was  seated  on  a  throne,  hold- 
ing a  staff 5  in  one  hand,  resting  the  other  on 
the  head  of  a  serpent,  a  dog  lying  at  his  feet. 
Upon  [the  sides  of  J  the  throne  were  represent- 
ed Chimsera  destroyed  by  Bellerophontes,  and 
Perseus  cutting  off  the  head  of  Medusa.  On  one 
side  of  the  temple c  was  a  place  where  the  sup- 
pliants of  the  god  slept,  and  sought  relief  from 
their  complaints  by  means  of  the  interpretation 
which  was  given  to  their  dreams  by  the  priests. 
Near  the  temple  stood  the  Tholus,  a  circular 
building  of  white  marble,  built  by  Polycleitus 
of  Argos,  and  containing  two  pictures  by  Pau- 
sias,  one  of  Love  laying  aside  his  bow  and  as- 
suming the  lyre,  the  other  of  Methe,  or  Intoxi- 
cation, represented  by  a  woman  drinking  out  of 
a  glass d,  through  which  her  face  was  seen. 
The  sacred  peribolus  had  formerly  contained 
many  pillars e,  bearing  inscriptions  which  re- 

■  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  27- 
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corded  the  names  of  persons  who  had  been 
cured  here,  together  with  their  diseases  and  the 
mode  of  treatment:  but  six  of  them  only  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Pausanias ;  the  inscrip- 
tions were  in  the  Doric  dialect.  Apart  from 
the  other  columns  was  one  of  great  antiquity, 
which  commemorated  the  dedication  of  twenty 
horses  by  Hippoly  tus.  Of  the  theatre,  Pausanias 
speaks  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  Epidaurii 
have  a  theatre  in  their  sacred  place,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  particularly  well  worthy  of  examina- 
tion :  the  theatres  of  the  Romans,  indeed,  excel 
all  others  in  ornament,  and  surpass  in  size  even 
that  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  but  Si  harmony 
and  beauty  of  workmanship  what  artist  can  come 
into  competition  with  Polycleitus,  who  con- 
structed both  the  theatre  and  the  tholus  of  the 
Epidaurii  ?  " 

The  other  objects  in  the  sacred  grove  *,  were 
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culapius,  and  Apollo  surnaraed  the  Egyptian, and 
a  building  erected  beyond  the  sacred  precincts 
for  the  reception  of  the  dying  and  of  women  in 
labour,  because  it  was  unlawful  to  be  born  or 
to  die  within  the  inclosure*.  Antoninus  re- 
paired also  the  stoa  ofCotys5,  which  was  an 
edifice  of  unburnt  bricks0,  and  he  added  a  recep- 
tacle for  water  to  the  ancient  temple  of  Apollo 
Maleatas  upon  Mount  Cynortium. 

The  sacred  peribolus  is  less  than  a  mile  in 
circumference ;  it  was  confined  on  two  sides  by 
steep  hills,  and  on  the  other  two  by  a  wall, 
which  appears  to  have  formed  a  right  angle  in 
the  lowest  and  most  level  part  of  the  valley, 
and  is  still  traceable  in  several  places.  Of  some 
of  the  buildings  described  by  Pausanias,  there 
are  considerable  remains,  but  of  the  temple 
which  was  situated,  as  might  be  expected,  about 
the  middle  of  the  peribolus,  only  a  part  of  the 
foundations  are  to  be  seen  above  ground ;  by 
an  excavation,  not  only  its  dimensions,  but 
many  other  particulars  of  its  construction  would 
probably  be  ascertained.  There  exists  also  a 
part  of  the  foundations,  and  some  remains  of 

*  There  was  another  regu-  also  be  consumed  within  it. 

lation  of  the  priesthood,  of  b  A  deity,  worshipped  also 

which  one  can  better  under-  among  the  Corinthians.  §ui- 

stand  the  motive ;  namely,  das  in  Ki-rt/f. 

that  every  thing  sacrificed  in  c        *rAw0ot> . 
the  sacred  inclosure  should 
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the  circular  cell  of  the  Tholus,  which  shew  that 
it  was  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  I  ob- 
served some  pieces  of  it  covered  with  defaced 
inscriptions,  which  probably  contained  records 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  upon  the  stelse  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  and  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  repeated  upon  numerous  tablets 
suspended  in  the  temple,  as  occurred  also  at 
Cos  and  Tricca.  But  the  most  remarkable 
ruin  at  Ier6  is  the  theatre,  and,  from  the  renown 
of  its  architect,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  curious  remains  of  antiquity  in  Greece. 
Although  no  traces  of  the  proscenium  remain, 
and  many  of  the  seats  made  of  white  marble  are 
displaced  by  the  bushes  which  have  grown  among 
them,  it  is  in  better  preservation  than  any  other 
theatre  in  Greece,  except  that  which  exists  near 
Trametzus  in  Epirus,  not  far  from  Ioannina.  Its 
details,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
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from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  formed  the  commu- 
nications with  the  seats.  The  theatre,  when 
complete,  was  capable  of  containing  12,000  spec- 
tators. 

Of  the  other  remains  of  antiquity  at  Ier6,  I 
could  recognize  only  those  of  the  Stadium,  and 
near  it  the  ruins  of  two  cisterns  and  a  bath, 
which  are  evidently  some  of  the  works  of  An- 
toninus. Of  the  Stadium  the  circular  end  and 
a  part  of  the  adjacent  sides  remain,  with  parts 
of  fifteen  rows  of  seats. 

Coryphaeum  I  take  to  have  been  the  mountain 
which  rises  above  the  theatre  to  the  south-east, 
first,  because  the  name  seems  most  applicable 
to  the  highest  of  the  summits  which  surround 
the  valley  ;  secondly,  because  it  appears,  from 
the  observation  of  Pausanias  on  the  olive-tree 
called  Strepte,  that  the  boundaries  between  the 
Epidaurii  and  Asinsei  were  in  Mount  Cory- 
phaeum,  and  those  boundaries  could  only  have 
been  in  a  southern  direction  from  Epidaurus. 
Of  the  other  two  mountains  named  by  Pausa- 
nias, the  one  which  rises  above  Lessa  I  take 
to  have  been  the  Tittheium ;  for  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  temple  of  Apollo  Maleatas,  which 
stood  upon  Mount  Cynortium,  and  which  was 
repaired  or  added  to  by  Antoninus,  was  in  the 
more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Sacred  Grove. 
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The  Hierum  of  Epidauria  enjoyed  its  fame 
and  riches  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Near 
five  centuries  before  the  visit  of  Pausanias, 
iEsculapius  of  Epidaurus  was  in  such  repute, 
that  a  deputation  was  decreed  at  Rome  to  im- 
plore his  aid  in  curing  a  pestilence  which  ra- 
vaged the  city  and  surrounding  country  \  A 
ship  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Epidaurus,  and 
one  of  the  sacred  serpents  carried  back  to 
Rome.  When  L.  jEmilius  Paullus  visited  the 
Hierum  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia b,  it 
was  rich  in  gifts  presented  by  those  who  had 
here  obtained  relief  from  their  diseases  ;  in  the 
time  of  Livy  it  had  been  plundered  of  many  of 
those  valuable  offerings c. 

Strabo,  a  contemporary  of  the  Latin  historian, 
describes  the  Epidaurian  sanctuary  as  "  a  place 
renowned  for  the  cure  of  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and 
always  full  of  invalids     and  he  adds,  "  that  the 
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scriptive  of  the  cures,  as  in  the  temples  of  Cos 
and  Tricca."* 

It  is  to  the  secluded  situation  of  Ier6  that  we 
are  indebted  for  what  still  remains  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  grove  of  JEsculapius.  When  An4- 
pli  was  the  seat  of  government  in  the  Mor6a, 
they  suffered  great  injury  from  the  Turks  of  that 
place,  who  often  made  use  of  the  materials  in  the 
construction  or  reparation  of  their  farms,  mosks, 
houses,  and  fortifications.  They  are  still  sub- 
ject to  dilapidation,  when  the  Turkish  spahi  of  a 
neighbouring  village  erects  a  tower  or  a  tjiftlik, 
or  when  the  Greeks  have  purchased  permission 
to  build  or  repair  one  of  their  churches.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  retired  position, 
the  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  and  the  deso- 
late state  of  the  surrounding  country,  may  long 
serve  to  protect  these  remains,  which  are  equally 
valuable  as  works  of  art,  and  as  furnishing  the 
best  preserved  specimen  of  one  of  those  detached 
hiera,  furnished  with  all  the  appendages  of  Hel- 
lenic civilization*  of  which  there  were  not  many 
other  examples  in  Greece.  Those  which  most 
nearly  resembled  it  were  the  Altis  of  Olympia, 
the  Posidonium  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  Hierum 
of  Jupiter  at  Nemea }  but  these  were  not  much 
frequented,  except  at  the  great  periodical  festi- 
vals, whereas  the  temple  of  the  Epidaurian 

•  Strabo,  p.  374. 
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iEsculapius,  besides  being  a  scene  of  agonistic 
exhibition  in  common  with  every  other  place  in 
Greece  which  possessed  a  stadium  and  a  theatre; 
and  besides  being  the  resort  of  sick  persons, 
like  the  other  temples  of  the  healing  god,  far 
excelled  them  all  in  the  number  of  the  votaries 
who  frequented  it  in  every  season.  It  was,  in 
short,  the  most  fashionable  place  of  resort  of 
Grecian  invalids  seeking  relief  from  a  change 
of  air  or  of  place,  or  of  medical  treatment. 
Hither  they  flocked  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  to  commit  themselves  to  the  care  of 
the  servants  of  iEsculapius,  who,  equally  dexter- 
ous as  priests  and  as  physicians,  provided  them- 
selves with  resources  in  either  capacity,  which 
they  could  turn  to  the  benefit  of  their  patients9 
infirmities  and  their  own  profit.  If  modern 
physicians,  by  means  of  the  pretended  virtues 
of  medicinal  waters,  have  often  had  the  art  to 
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little  to  recommend  it :  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  narrow  valley,  supplied  with  water  only 
from  cisterns,  occasional  torrents,  or  distant 
springs,  and  closely  surrounded  with  steep  woody 
hills,  concentrating  an  excessive  heat  in  sum- 
mer, could  have  been  generally  beneficial  to 
those  diseases  which  admit  of  mitigation  or  cure 
from  a  change  of  place  and  air.  The  sea- 
breezes  and  delicious  climate  of  Cos,  the  moun- 
tain air,  the  woods  and  fountains  of  Pellene  and 
Titane,  or  even  the  wide  spreading  plains 
around  the  Thessalian  Tricca,  seem  to  have 
been  preferable  to  this  narrow  valley  of  the 
Epidauria,  of  which  the  long  continued  reputa- 
tion, without  any  mineral  waters  or  other  na- 
tural peculiarity  to  mark  it  for  a  place  of  curative 
influence,  furnishes  a  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  power  of  faith  among  the  ancients,  and 
of  the  permanence  of  their  manners. 

It  was  chiefly  by  its  sacred  grove  and  the 
reputation  of  iEsculapius  for  the  cure  of 
human  infirmities,  that  the  city  of  Epidaurus 
was  noted  in  the  later  ages  of  Greece.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  Hierum  was  reckoned  at  five 
Roman  miles  \  Strabo b  has  accuratelydescrib- 
ed  it  as  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
open  to  the  north-east,  and  as  backed  by  high 

•  Liv.  1.  45.  c.  38.— Val.       b  Strabo,  p.  374. 
Max.  1.  1.  c.  8. 
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mountains4.  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  it  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
fortified b;  under  Augustus  its  circuit  was  no 
more  than  fifteen  stades0,  whence  it  appears 
that  Epidaurus  was  already  at  that  time  re* 
duced  to  the  promontory  where  we  now  see,  in 
many  parts,  the  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs.  A  small  neigh- 
bouring village  is  still  called  Pidhavro d,  which 
is  the  ancient  name  with  the  same  accent,  and 
with  the  loss  only  of  the  initial  short  vowel, 
a  common  Romaic  corruption.  Around  Pid- 
havro there  is  a  small  plain  watered  by  a 
torrent,  and  chiefly  cultivated  with  vines  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Homer c.  The  slope  of  the 
mountain  which  rises  above  the  valley  is  cover- 
ed with  wild  olives,  the  descendants  of  those 
which  formerly  surrounded  the  monument  $f 
Hyrnetho,  daughter  of  Temenus  and  wife  of 
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iEsculapius  containing  statues,  of  Parian  marble, 
ef  the  god  and  his  wife  Epione;  temples  of 
Bacchus,  of  Diana,  and  of  Venus,  and  on  a  cape 
at  the  harbour  a  temple  of  Juno. 

From  Epidaurus  Pausanias  proceeds  to  iEgi- 
na,  once  a  dependence  of  that  city*.  Strabo 
describes  ^Egina  with  his  usual  elegance  of  ex- 
pression, and  with  an  accuracy  for  which  he  is 
not  so  often  remarkable.  4*  Why  need  we  say  M, 
exclaims  the  Geographer b,  "that  iEgina  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  islands — the  native 
country  of  ^Eacus  and  the  iEacidae,  which  once 
enjoyed  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  contended 
with  Athens  itself  for  the  prize  of  superior 
glory  in  the  battle  with  the  Persian  fleet  at  Sa- 
larrris  ?  The  circumference  of  the  island  is  said 
to  be  180  stades.  The  city,  which  bears  the 
same  name  as  the  island,  is  on  the  south-western 
side.  The  island  is  surrounded  by  Attica,  Me- 
garis,  and  the  parts  of  Peloponnesus  towards 
Epidaurus,  and  is  distant  about  100  stades  from 
each.  Its  eastern  and  southern  sides  are  washed 
by  the  Myrtoan  and  Cretan  seas.  Many  small 
islands  lie  between  it  and  the  continent:  to- 
wards the  sea,  Belbina  only.  Its  land  possesses 
a  deep  soil,  but  is  stony  on  the  surface,  particu- 
larly in  the  plain  ;  hence  it  is  generally  naked, 


•  Herodot.  I.  5.  c  83. 


b  Strabo,  p.  375. 
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[of  trees,]  but  sufficiently  productive  of  barley. 
It  was  anciently  called  CEnone.,>  Pausanias 
justly  remarks,  that  "  The  numerous  rocks  and 
shallows  which  surround  iEgina,  render  it  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  of  approach."  They  were 
fabled  to  have  been  provisions  of  jEacus  against 
the  approach  of  pirates  and  enemies  \ 

The  effect  of  industry  excited  by  necessity, 
in  raising  to  opulence  places  the  least  favoured 
by  nature,  has  been  exemplified  in  the  islands 
of  Greece  in  every  age.  The  present  commer- 
cial importance  of  Ydhra,  Psara,  and  Petza,  is 
not  less  surprising  than  that  of  iEgina  in  the 
early  periods  of  Grecian  history,  though,  as  the 
wealth  of  states  so  situated,  must  in  great 
measure  be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  the  commercial  islands  of 
the  modern  Greeks  are  poor  compared  with 
the  ancient  iEgina,  which  rivalled  the  most 
opulent  of  the  Hellenic  republics*    Before  the 
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neighbouring  coasts,  as  well  those  of  their  late 
metropolis  on  the  Peloponnesian  side,  as  those 
of  the  people  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Sa- 
ronic  Gulf,  who  were  thereafter  to  be  their 
masters \  According  to  Thucydidesb,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  Grecian  history, 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  originated  in  great 
measure  in  the  impatience  of  the  iEginetae, 
under  the  alleged  injustice  of  their  neighbours 
of  Athens,  combined  with  the  temptation  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  Athens,  which  was  excited 
at  Corinth  and  Sparta  by  the  hope  of  assistance 
from  the  -<Eginetan  fleet. 

Like  the  majority  of  the  islands  of  the  JEgsean 
sea,  JEgina  preserves  its  ancient  name  unalter- 
ed. Its  western  half  consists  of  a  stony  plain, 
well  cultivated  with  corn.  The  remainder  is 
mountainous,  and  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts;  a  very  remarkable  conical  hill,  now  called 
the  Oros c,  which  occupies  all  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, and  the  ridge  of  Panhellenium,  on  the 
north-eastern  side.  Between  the  latter  and  the 
plain  there  are  some  narrow  cultivated  slopes, 
lying  amidst  a  cluster  of  irregular  hills.  It  is 
among  these  heights,  on  a  pointed  hill  towards 
the  northern  coast,  that  the  modern  town,  or 
rather  village,  is  situated. 

»  Herodot.  1.  5.  c.  81.—        b  Thucyd.  1.  1.  c.  67. 
1.  6.  c.  89. — Ephorus  ap.        c  to  "O^. 
Strabon.  p.  376. 
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The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Pausanias 
upon  the  ports  and  city  of  JEgiua 1 :  Near  the 
port  principally  frequented  by  shipping,  there 
was  a  temple  of  Venus,  and  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  city  the  iEaceium,  a  qua- 
drangular inclosure  built  of  white  marble,  con- 
taining some  old  olive  trees :  in  the  entrance 
stood  statues  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the  Greeks 
to  iEacus,  to  prevail  upon  him  tb  sacrifice  and 
pray  for  rain  to  Jupiter  Panhellenius.  Near  the 
iEaceium  was  the  tomb  of  Phocus;  it  was  a 
barrow  surrounded  with  a  circular  basis  \  and 
was  crowned  with  a  rude  stone;  with  this  stone 
Phocus  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by  his  half 
brother  Peleus,  whose  own  brother  Telamon, 
afterwards  entering  the  port  called  Secret  by 
night,  raised  the  tomb  to  Phocus.  Not  far 
from  the  Secret  port  there  was  a  handsome 
theatre,  greatly  c  resembling  that  of  the  Epi- 
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of  the  city  was  a  temple  of  jEsculapius,  with  a 
seated  statue  of  stone.  But  of  all  the  deities  wor- 
shipped by  the  iEginetae,  the  greatest  veneration 
was  paid  to  Hecate.  Her  temple,  which  stood 
within  a  peribolus,  contained  a  wooden  statue 
by  Myron,  who  had  represented  the  goddess 
with  a  single  head  and  body j  the  Athenians,  in 
the  opinion  of  Pausanias,  were  the  first  to  give 
her  a  triple  form,  as  Alcamenes  had  done  in  the 
Hecate  Eplpyrgidia,  which  stood  near  the  tem- 
ple of  '  Victory  without  wings,'  in  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens.  On  the  road  towards  the 
mountain  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  there  was  a 
temple  of  Aphaea,  to  whom  Pindar  wrote  a 
hymn 1  for  the  -dEginetae."  She  was  the  same 
as  Britomartis,  and  the  Dictynna  of  the  Cretans. 
Herodotus b  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  at 
jEgina,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by  Pau- 
sanias. 

To  the  traveller  who  approaches  iEgina  from 
the  westward,  the  position  of  the  ancient  city 
is  indicated  by  a  tumulus  near  the  north- 
western cape,  not  far  to  the  southward  of 
which  rise  two  Doric  columns,  of  the  most 
elegant  form,  one  wanting  the  capital  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft,  the  other  complete, 
with  a  part  of  the  architrave.  The  column  is 
twenty-five  feet  in  height,  including  the  capital, 
•  a*!**.  b  Herodot.  1.  3.  c.  59. 
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and  three  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  the  southward 
of  where  these  columns  stand,  is  an  oval  port, 
sheltered  by  two  ancient  moles,  which  leave 
only  a  narrow  passage  in  the  middle,  between 
the  remains  of  towers,  which  stood  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance.  Pursuing  the  same  direc- 
tion, we  find  another  oval  port,  twice  as  large 
as  the  former.  Its  entrance  is  protected  in  the 
same  manner  by  ancient  walls  or  moles,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  thick,  which,  though  now  in 
many  places  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
still  shelter  these  two  little  bays,  and  furnish  a 
commodious  protection  to  the  small  vessels 
which  navigate  the  gulf.  Between  the  two 
harbours  there  appear  to  have  been  a  succession 
of  small  basins,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
wall,  and  communicating  with  the  two  har- 
bours.   On  the  northern  side  of  the  promoo* 
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their  whole  extent  on  the  land  side.  They 
were  about  ten  feet  thick,  and  constructed  with 
towers  at  intervals  not  always  equal.  There 
appear  to  have  been  three  principal  entrances, 
of  which  that  near  the  middle  of  the  land  front, 
leading  to  the  Panhellenium,  was  constructed 
apparently  like  the  chief  gate  of  the  city  of 
Platsea,  with  a  retired  wall  between  two  round 
towers.  To  the  southward  the  town  wails 
abutted  upon  the  mole  of  the  great  harbour, 
which  formed  a  continuation  of  the  city  wall, 
in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  just  stated  that 
wall  to  have  terminated  in  the  northern  roadsted. 
This  appears  indeed  to  have  been  the  usual 
mode  among  the  Greeks  of  fortifying  their  ma- 
ritime towns,  as  instanced  at  Athens,  Eleusis, 
and  many  other  places.  The  ports  were  thus 
KXelcrrot,  Tupe'ves,  were  placed  within  the  walls  of 
the  town,  and  might  be  closed  by  a  chain. 

At  the  head  of  the  larger  port  stand  some 
modern  houses  and  magazines ;  the  rest  of  the 
ground  inclosed  within  the  ancient  walls  is  un- 
even, and  retains  traces  of  buildings,  though 
none  of  the  remains,  except  the  extant  columns, 
can  be  referred  to  any  of  the  buildings  described 
by  Pausanias.  That  no  vestiges  should  be  seen 
of  the  stadium  and  theatre,  the  latter  of  which 
was  almost  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Epidaurus, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  proximity 
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to  the  harbour,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
wrought  masses  of  the  seats  for  modern  con- 
structions. It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
larger  harbour  is  that  which  Pausanias  describes 
as  "  the  port  chiefly  frequented  by  ships 99  *,  and 
near  which  stood  the  temple  of  Venus.  The 
smaller,  consequently,  is  in  all  probability  the 
secret  port  b9  near  which  was  the  theatre,  the 
stadium,  and  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
Bacchus.  The  iEaceium,  situated  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  city c,  may  have  been 
upon  the  elevated  level  towards  the  plain. 

The  temple  to  which  the  existing  columns  be- 
longed was  of  such  large  dimensions,  that  we  may 
infer  from  this  circumstance  alone,  that  it  was 
the  temple  of  Hecate,  the  principal  deity  of  the 
iEginetae.  There  are  considerable  remains  of 
the  peribolus,  within  which  it  stood  ;  and  these 
walls  are  prolonged  beyond  the  temple  so  as  to 
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the  entrance  of  the  great  port  which  had  been 
erected  by  Aloys  Mocenigo,  by  order  of  the 
Doge,  F.  Morosini,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  in  the  year  1693.  After  the  Venetians 
had  restored  the  Morea  to  the  Turks  in  1715, 
the  maritime  parts  of  Greece  were  again  cruelly 
pillaged  by  the  pirates  of  various  nations,  who 
have  in  all  ages  found  the  rocky  coasts  and 
islands  of  this  country  propitious  to  their  law- 
less pursuits.  It  was  probably  the  fear  of  these 
robbers,  that  drove  the  people  of  iEgina  from 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  into  the  present 
town. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Pausanias  on  what 
part  of  the  road  from  the  ancient  city  to  the 
Panhellenium  the  temple  of  Aphaea  stood,  nor 
do  any  remains  of  it  exist  to  supply  his  defici- 
ency. Its  most  probable  position,  I  think,  is 
that  of  the  modern  town  itself. 

There  was  also  in  yEgina  a  temple  or  sanc- 
tuary, containing  statues  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  made  of  Athenian  olive- 
wood.  The  place  was  called  GEa;  it  was 
twenty  stades  distant  from  the  city,  in  the  in- 
land part  of  the  island.  Herodotus,  who  has 
given  this  description  of  GEa,  confirms  its  in- 
land position,  by  relating  that  the  iEginetae  and 
Argives  affirmed,  that  when  the  Athenians  sent 
an  expedition  to  iEgina  to  carry  off  the  statues 
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of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  their  retreat  from  CEa 
to  the  coast  of  the  island  was  cut  off  by  the  Ar- 
give  forces,  who  destroyed  them  all  \  Pausa- 
nias,  alluding  to  this  passage  in  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  adds,  that  he  himself  sacrificed  to 
the  statues,  and  that  the  ceremony  was  similar 
to  that  of  Eleusis.  He  agrees  with  Herodo- 
tus in  shewing  that  the  figures  were  made  of 
olive-wood,  but  he  does  not  mention  their  kneel- 
ing posture,  although  there  was  an  absurd  fable 
attached  to  this  peculiarity  of  statues,  precisely 
of  the  kind  in  which  Fausanias  delighted. 

Of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  Pau^ 
sanias,  as  in  the  case  of  some  others  of  the  most 
important  buildings  in  Greece,  has  told  us 
scarcely  any  thing,  having  considered,  perhaps, 
any  particular  description  of  such  great  edifices 
as  not  forming  a  part  of  the  design  of  bis  work, 
and  hence,  by  a  natural  consequence,  being 
more  brief  than  usual  unon  such  suhiccts.  Fie 
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exist,  to  attract  persons  of  taste  to  Greece  from 
every  civilized  nation  of  the  globe. 

The  temple  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  pines  upon  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
separated  by  a  narrow  valley  from  the  hill  upon 
which  stands  the  modern  town  of  'Eghina.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  small  port 
near  the  north-eastern  cape  of  the  island.  The 
port,  the  cape,  and  a  small  neighbouring  island, 
are  all  known  by  the  name  of  Turla.  The 
length  of  the  temple  upon  the  stylobate,  or 
upper  step  of  the  xpijiris,  is  ninety-four  feet,  the 
breadth  forty-five.  The  columns  of  the  peri- 
style  are  three  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  seventeen  feet  two  inches  high, 
including  the  capital.  Of  these  columns  there 
were  thirty-two  when  the  temple  was  complete : 
six  at  the  ends,  and  twelve  in  the  sides.  The  cell 
had  a  door  at  either  end,  opening  into  the  pro- 
naos  and  posticum,  in  each  of  which  were  two  co- 
lumns of  three  feet  two  inches  in  diameter  be- 
tween ante.  Within  the  cell  were  columns,  two 
feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  standing  in  a  double 
row.  There  are  now  standing  twenty-one  co- 
lumns of  the  peristyle,  with  their  architraves ; 
six  of  the  eastern  front,  and  five  of  the  north- 
ern side,  are  continuous  without  any  interrup- 
tion.   The  four  columns  of  the  pronaos  and 
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posticum  are  all  standing,  and  the  lower  parts 
of  five  within  the  cell.  The  temple  was  erected 
upon  a  large  paved  platform  or  peribolus,  and 
must,  when  complete,  have  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  in  Greece  of  the  majesty 
and  beauty  of  its  sacred  edifices,  as  well  as  of  the 
admirable  taste  with  which  the  Greeks  enhanced 
those  qualities  by  an  attention  to  local  situation 
and  surrounding  scenery.  It  is  not  only  in 
itself  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Grecian 
architecture,  but  is  the  more  curious  as  being 
in  all  probability  the  most  ancient  example  of 
the  Doric  order  in  Greece,  with  the  exception 
of  the  columns  at  Corinth  \ 

The  Troezenii  bordered  upon  the  Epidaurii  to 
the  south-east,  and  possessed  all  the  eastern 
promontory  of  the  Peloponnesus  b,  together 
with  the  peninsula  of  Methana  and  the  island  of 
Calaureia,each  of  which  incloses,  between  it  and 
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combined  so  many  advantages,  was  naturally  of 
considerable  importance.  Its  acropolis  was  on 
the  summit  of  a  rugged  height,  overlooking  the 
widest  parts  of  the  plain.  The  city  occupied 
the  slope  and  foot  of  the  same  hill,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nearly  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  flourished  at  a  very  remote  age. 
like  Athens,  it  was  a  fabled  subject  of  contest 
between  Neptune  and  Minerva,  of  each  of  whom 
the  emblems,  as  Pausanias  has  remarked  %  and 
as  we  still  see,  were  represented  on  its  coins ;  be- 
fore its  original  name  of  Poseidonia  had  been  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Troezen,  it  sent  forth  one 
of  the  earliest  colonies  to  Italy,  and  there  found- 
ed Poseidonia,  or  Paestum,  of  which  the  magni- 
ficent ruins  still  subsist. 

The  Agora  of  Troezen b  contained  a  temple 
of  Diana  Soteira,  founded  by  Theseus,  in  which 
were  altars  of  the  infernal  gods.  Behind  the 
temple  was  the  monument  of  Pittheus,  sur- 
mounted by  three  chairs  of  white  marble,  in 
which  Pittheus  and  two  assessors  were  said  to 
have  given  judgement.  Not  far  from  thence 
stood  the  Museium,  or  sanctuary  of  the  Muses, 
and  near  it  an  altar  on  which  the  Troezenii 
sacrificed  to  the  Muses  and  to  Sleep,  whom 
they  considered  the  most  friendly  of  all  deities 


•  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  30, 
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to  the  Muses.  Near  the  Theatre  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  Lyceia,  built  by  Hippoly  tus.  Be- 
fore the  temple  there  was  a  stone,  called  the 
Sacred,  on  which  nine  Troezenii  were  said  to 
have  expurgated  Orestes  for  the  murder  of  his 
mother ;  near  it  were  altars  of  Bacchus  Saotes, 
of  the  Themides,  and  of  the  Sun  the  Liberator. 
A  stoa  in  the  Agora  contained  statues  in  stone  of 
some  of  the  Athenian  women  and  children  who 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Troezenii  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion.  The  temple  of 
Apollo  Tbearius  erected  by  Pittheus,  was  the 
most  ancient  temple  which  Pausanias  knew  *. 
It  contained  a  statue  b  of  Apollo  and  wooden 
statues0  of  the  Dioscuri,  all  the  three  by  Her- 
mon,  a  native  artist.  Before  this  temple  stood 
a  building d,  called  the  Tent  of  Orestes*,  in 
which  Orestes  took  refuge  before  his  expiation ; 
before  the  building  grew  a  bay  tree  f.    At  the 
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was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Soter,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Aetius. 

But  the  most  noted  sanctuary  at  Trcezen  was 
the  inclosure*  of  Hippolytus,  who  was  believed 
by  the  Troezenii  not  to  have  been  dragged  by 
his  horses,  and  thus  killed  b,  but  to  have  been 
deified,  and  to  be  the  constellation  called  Au- 
riga. The  temenus  contained  a  temple,  and 
ancient  statue  of  Hippolytus,  and  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Epibaterius,  all  dedicated  by  Diomedes. 
Lamia  and  Auxesia  were  also  worshipped  here. 
On  one  side  of  the  peribolus  was  the  stadium  of 
Hippolytus,  above  which  was  the  temple  of 
Venus  Catascopia,  so  called,  because  from  thence 
Phaedra  beheld  Hippolytus,  as  he  exercised  in 
the  stadium.  Here  were  a  tomb  c  of  Phaedra, 
a  monument d  of  Hippolytus,  a  statue  of  iEscu- 
lapius,  by  Timotheus,  and  a  myrtle,  with  punc- 
tures in  the  leaves,  which  were  fabled  to  have 
been  so  formed  by  Phaedra,  in  the  agony  of  her 
passion,  by  means  of  the  needle  of  the  clasp  of  her 
hair*.  There  was  a  building,  called  the  housg 
of  Hippolytus,  before  which  was  a  fountain,  sur- 
named  the  Herculean f.  In  the  Acropolis  was  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  or  Sthenias,  with  a 
wooden  statue,  by  Callon  of  iEgina:  on  the 

b  oyfura,  £*e  rw  tnrvuu  tlxtf' — ^>ans'  Attic  C  22. 
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descent  from  thence  a  temple  of  Pan  Lyterius. 
Towards  the  plain  *  stood  a  temple  of  Isis,  built 
by  the  Halicarnassenses,  who  were  a  colony 
from  Troezen  ;  it  contained  a  statue  dedicated 
by  the  Troezenii.  Above  the  temple  of  Isis 
was  that  of  Venus  Ascraea. 

Pausanias,  without  venturing  to  express  any 
doubts  as  to  the  extraordinary  antiquity  ascribed 
to  some  of  their  buildings  by  the  Troezenii,  re- 
marks only  that  they  were  a  people  more  given  to 
boast  of  their  ancestral  dignity,  than  any  whom 
he  knew.  In  fact,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
monuments,  of  which  they  attributed  the  foun- 
dation to  Pittheus,  Theseus,  Hippolytus,  or 
Diomedes,  were  successors  on  the  same  site 
with  the  same  names,  than  the  original  buildings 
themselves.  Nothing  now  subsists  of  Troezen 
but  pieces  of  wall  of  Hellenic  masonry  or  of 
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inscriptions,  which  he  published.  Of  the  Trce- 
zenian  rivers,  Hylycus  and  Chrysorrhoas,  one 
flows  through  the  gorges  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  height  of  the  Acropolis,  the  other  on 
the  west.  As  the  latter  is  the  larger,  and  turns 
some  mills,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  that  Chry- 
sorrhoas which,  according  to  Pausanias,  still 
flowed,  when  a  nine  years'  scarcity  of  rain  had 
dried  up  all  the  other  waters.  Another  natural 
feature  of  the  ancient  site  is  the  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis. 
By  these  indications  of  the  topography,  some 
guidance  is  afforded  to  the  position  of  the 
Agora,  and  of  some  of  the  buildings  of  the 
city. 

Near  the  Acropolis,  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
the  road  to  Hermione  left  the  city,  there  was  a 
temple  of  Neptune  Phytalmius  near  the  walls, 
and  not  far  from  it  that  of  Ceres  Thesmophorus. 
At  a  little  distance  on  the  road  was  the  rock, 
more  anciently  called  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Sthe- 
nius,  under  which  Theseus  is  fabled  to  have 
found  the  slippers  and  sword  of  JEgeus  >  from 
hence  it  was  that  he  set  out  on  his  adventurous 
journey  to  Athens,  and  here  he  afterwards 
founded  a  temple  to  Venus  Nymphas,  when  he 
espoused  Helene  \  Here  also  was  the  source 
of  the  river  Hylycus,  more  anciently  called 
»  Pausan.  1.  2.  c  32. 
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Taurius ;  the  source  was  named  Hyoessa a.  It 
is  probably  the  same  fountain  alluded  to  by 
Euripides  in  the  Hippolytus,  as  being  near  the 
towers  of  the  city b. 

One  of  the  harbours  of  the  Troezenia  was 
called  Celenderis e.  In  descending  to  it  from 
the  city  occurred  Genethlium,  a  place4  so  called 
because  Theseus  was  said  to  have  been  bortl 
there :  before  it  was  a  temple  of  Mars,  in  the 
place  where  Theseus  conquered  the  Amazons. 

On  the  way  to  the  part  of  the  sea  called  Psi- 
ph&a e  there  was  a  wild  olive  tree,  named  the 
crooked  Rhachus f ;  it  was  said  that  the  branches 
of  this  tree  having  caught  the  reins  of  Hippoly- 
tus, caused  his  chariot  to  be  overturned.  Not 
far  from  the  Rhachus  was  the  temple  of  Diana 
Saronia.  Of  this  building  Pausanias  had  before 
said 1  that  it  was  founded  by  the  king  Saron, 
successor  of  Althepus,  near  a  shallow  muddy 
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the  temple  the  lake  Phoebaea,  but  which  name 
was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Saronis,  in 
consequence  of  Saron  having  been  drowned 
there  in  the  pursuit  of  a  stag,  and  having  been 
buried  within  the  sacred  peribolus.  This  de- 
scription shews  the  Phoebaea  to  have  been  a 
lagoon,  and  identifies  it,  therefore,  with  that 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Methana,  which  re* 
ceives  the  Chrysorrhoas,  and  several  other 
streams,  flowing  from  the  western  extremity  of 
the  mountain  of  Trcezen.  Some  words  of  Euri- 
pides also,  which  allude  to  the  Phoebaea,  are 
exactly  applicable  to  a  maritime  lagoon1.  As 
to  Psiphsea,  it  may  be  suspected  that  Vufxilav  is 
a  textual  error  for  $oi>/3aiav9  the  Rhachus  Strep- 
tus  having  been  near  the  temple  of  Diana, 
which  was  on  the  shore  of  the  Phoebaea;  on 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  sup- 
posing the  word  to  have  been  Psephaea,  it 
would  be  well  adapted,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  muddy  lagoon,  to  any  part  of  the  shore, 
which  is  bold  and  covered  with  pebbles  b. 

Celenderis  I  take  to  have  been  the  Hellenic 
fortress,  which  Chandler  observed  near  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  bay  of  Trcezen,  and  that  the 
harbour  of  Celenderis  was  the  western  extremity 

•  Aunrotr*  ax'i*t  "a^ti^i  Pupa*. — It  is  an  address  of  Phaedra 
to  Diana,  in  the  same  scene  of  the  Hippoljrtus  just  referred 
to.  v.  228.  b  4^w. 
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of  this  great  bay.  The  Troezenii  had  another 
port  on  the  shore,  immediately  below  the  city, 
where  still  exist  the  remains  of  a  mole,  and  other 
foundations. 

Strabo  says  of  Troezen,  "  that  it  was  formerly 
called  Poseidonia,  that  it  lay  fifteen  stades 
above  the  sea,  and  that  in  face  of  its  harbour 
called  Pogon,  lay  the  island  Calaureia,  which 
was  thirty  stades  in  circuit,  and  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  strait  of  four  stades."  He 
adds,  that  "  there  was  a  temple  of  Neptune  in 
Calaureia,  enjoying  the  right  of  asylum,  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  kind  of  Amphictyonic 
council  from  seven  cities,  which  had  charge  of 
the  sacrifices  in  common.  These  cities  were 
Hermione,  Epidaurus,  ^Egina,  Athens,  Prasiae, 
Nauplia,  and  Orchomenus  of  Bceotia.  For  the 
Nauplienses  the  Argives  contributed,  and  for 
the  Prasienses  the  Lacedaemonians."* 
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and  the  main  land  was  narrow,  and  so  shallow 
that  there  was  a  passage  over  it  on  foot " ; 
"  that  Calaureia  had  been  anciently  sacred 
to  Apollo,  and  Delphi  to  Neptune ;  but  that 
the  two  gods  having  interchanged  them,  the 
worship  of  Neptune  was  instituted  at  Calau- 
reia, and  a  temple  built  there,  and  that  within 
the  peribolus  of  the  temple  there  was  a  monu- 
ment of  Demosthenes,  who  received  honours 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Calaureia  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Greece." 

There  is  now  only  one  island  on  the  Troeze- 
nian  coast;  but  as  it  consists  of  two  hilly  penin- 
sulas united  together  by  a  narrow  sand-bank,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  on  a  reference  to  Pau- 
sanias,  that  this  bank  is  of  recent  formation, 
and  that  what  is  now  called  the  island  of  Poro 
comprehends  what  was  formerly  the  two  islands 
of  Hiera  and  Calaureia,  the  latter  having  been 
the  greater,  and  the  former  the  smaller  penin- 
sula. The  circumference  of  the  smaller  is  about 
equal  to  what  Strabo  assigns  to  Calaureia, 
namely,  thirty  stades :  it  consists  of  a  rocky 
height,  on  the  southern  face  of  which  stands 
the  modern  town  of  Poro.  The  strait  is  in 
general  of  the  breadth  which  Strabo  indicates, 
and  it  is  fordable,  as  Pausanias  remarks,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  given  rise  to  the  modern 
name  of  the  town.  The  circumference  assigned 
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by  Strabo  to  Calaureia  can  hardly  be  supposed 
an  error  in  the  text,  as  he  twice  mentions  the 
same  number,  and  describes  the  island  as  a 
mialhiov.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  places  himself,  and  had  adopted 
some  erroneous  information  concerning  them. 
In  regard  to  the  distance  between  Troezen  and 
the  sea  (fifteen  stades),  the  geographer  is  more 
correct ;  this,  in  fact,  is  about  the  distance  of 
Dhamala  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  shore. 
We  learn  from  Herodotus  as  well  as  from 
Strabo,  that  the  Trcezenian  bay  was  called  Po- 
gon.  It  was  the  place  of  assembly  of  a  part  of 
the  Greek  fleet  before  the  battle  of  Salamis*. 

The  remains  of  the  town  of  Calaureia  and  of 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Neptune,  to  which 
Demosthenes  fled  from  the  agents  of  Antipater, 
and  where  the  orator  destroyed  himself  by 
poison  when  he  found  that  the  asylum  would 
not  be  respected  bv  his  enemv\  were  discovered 
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and  Poro,  has  been  detrimental  to  the  preser- 
vation of  these  ruins,  as  well  as  those  of  Troezen, 
Hermione,  and  the  other  places  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts.  When  Chandler  visited  Calau- 
reia,  it  was  particularly  resorted  to,  notwith- 
standing its  lofty  situation  and  the  rugged  as- 
cent to  it  from  the  sea-coast,  by  the  masons  of 
Ydhra,  who  employed  the  ready  wrought  stones 
of  the  ancient  building  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  convent  in  their  native  island. 

The  name  Me  than  a  appears  to  have  been  the 
Doric  form  of  Methone  \  which  latter  Thucy- 
dides  uses,  writing  in  the  Attic  dialect b.  The 
Doric  name,  however,  has  prevailed  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  exactly  the  same  form  in  which  Strabo 
and  Pausanias  employ  it,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  neu- 
ter plural.  Pausanias  describes  Met h ana c  as  "  an 
isthmus  of  the  Peloponnesus  extending  far  into 
the  sea d,  in  which  there  was  a  small  maritime 
city  called  Methana.  The  Agora  contained  a 
temple  oflsis,  and  statues  of  Mercury  and  Her- 
cules. Thirty  stades  from  the  city  were  hot 
baths,  said  to  have  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of 

*  MiO^n).  pies  now  known.  Diodorus, 

b  Thucyd.  1.  4.  c.  45.  1. 12.  c.  65.,  uses  also  the  form 

Strabo,  p.  374.,  in  remark-  Methone. 

ing  this  difference  of  ortho-  c  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  34. 

graphy,  says,  that  it  prevailed  d           *»*          M**»  «V 

only  •>  ti<™>  *>Tiyz*foi< ;  it  oc- 

curs,  I  believe,  in  all  the  co- 
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Antigonus,  son  of  Demetrius.  It  is  reported 99 , 
he  adds,  "  that  the  water  did  not  immediately 
shew  itself,  but  that  fire  came  out  of  the  earth 
in  great  quantities,  and  that  when  the  fire 
ceased,  the  water  issued,  which  still  continues 
to  flow,  and  which  is  hot  and  extremely  salt "  : 
he  then  remarks,  that  "  there  is  no  cold  water 
for  the  use  of  the  bather,  nor  can  he  with 
safety  immerge  himself  in  the  sea,  as  it  abounds 
with  sea-dogs  and  other  monsters/'  Strabo, 
without  quoting  any  authority,  says,  that  a  hill 
seven  stades  in  height,  and  a  mound  of  rocks  as 
large  as  towers  were  thrown  up ;  that  the  place 
was  inaccessible  from  the  heat  and  sulphureous 
smell ;  and  that  the  sea,  to  an  extent  of  eight 
stades,  was  heated  and  rendered  turbid  \  Some 
lines  also  in  Ovid,  beginning  "Est  pfope  Pit- 
theam  tumulus  Troezena"5,  appear  to  be  an  ex- 
aggerated and  poetical  description  of  the  same 
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little  cultivated,  except  around  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  in  a  small  valley  facing  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bay  of  Methana,  where  are  consider- 
able ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  and  town  walls  of 
the  ancient  Methana,  near  a  small  modern  village 
of  the  same  name.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians,  by  fortifying 
the  isthmus  which  connects  Methana  with  the 
mainland,  were  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  pe- 
ninsula as  a  military  post,  from  whence  they 
could  carry  their  incursions  at  pleasure  into  the 
the  districts  of  Troezen,  Haliae,  and  Epidaurus\ 
As  Pausanias  remarks  that  the  islands  of  Pe- 
lops,  which  were  near  the  coast  of  Methana, 
were  nine  in  number5,  those  which  lie  between 
Epidaurus  and  TEgina  must  have  been  included 
under  this  denomination.  The  principal  are 
named  M6ni,  Met6pi,  Anghistri,  and  Kyra ;  of 
which  Anghistri  is  much  the  largest,  and,  being 
chiefly  covered  with  wild  pines,  answers  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  its  distance  from  the  conti- 
nent, to  the  Pityonnesus,  which  Pliny  places 
in  face  of  Epidaurus c.  Kyr&,  being  nearer  to 
Epidaurus,  corresponds  equally  well  with  Cecry- 
phalos.    It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Cecry- 

•  Thucyd.  1.  4.  c.  45.  c  Contra EpidaurumCeery- 

b  tx$  >i}*"»J*f  a{»0ftcv  Utim  oy-  phalos,  Pityonesos  vi  M.  P. 

<r*<  al  ^Uwreu  ™;  x^*"  n'"  a  continents  Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 

Xot<k  xaiovjt*    Pausan.  1.  2.  1  4  c  12 

c.  34. 
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phaleia,  where  the  Athenians,  in  the  year 
b.  c.  459,  obtained  an  important  victory  over 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  was  speedily 
followed  by  another  over  the  ^Eginetans  at 
iEgina\ 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Methana, 
on  the  coast  of  the  main  land,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  Hellenic  fortress,  in  a  small  valley  to  the 
northward  of  the  village  of  Faniri ;  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  iEgina  which  Strabo  places  in  the 
Epidauria  b. 

At  the  back  of  the  hills  which  border  this 
entire  coast,  rising  either  immediately  from  the 
shore,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  there  is  a 
succession  of  small  elevated  valleys,  through 
which  passes  a  road  from  Dhamala  to  Piadha, 
near  Pidhavro,  and  thence  by  similar  valleys  al- 
most as  far  as  Corinth.  Vestiges  of  small  Helle- 
nic towns  or  fortresses  are  seen  at  several  points 
in  these  valleys  :  the  most  remarkable  is  at  Tra* 
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unaltered,  or  only  with  a  customary  Romaic 
change  of  termination.  We  have  already  wit- 
nessed two  other  examples,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  of  the  existence  of  Hellenic  names 
of  places,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  an- 
cient history.  I  mean  those  of  Ilakanrfii.  and 
Kopcvvi. 

The  road  from  Trcezen  to  Hermione  passed, 
according  to  Pausanias  %  by  the  rock  of  The- 
seus already  noticed,  then  "  through  the  moun- 
tains, in  which  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Platanis- 
tius,  to  the  place  b  called  Eilei,  which  possessed 
temples  of  Ceres  and  of  Proserpine.  On  the 
sea-side,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Hermionis  and 
Trcezenia,  stood  a  temple  of  Ceres  Thermesia, 
distant  about  eighty  stades  from  the  cape  which 
received  the  name  Scyllaeum  from  the  daughter 
of  Nisus.  In  sailing  from  Scyllaeum  towards 
Hermione  there  occurred  another  promontory, 
called  Bucephala,  and  off  it  certain  islands 0 : 
the  first,  named  Haliusa,  afforded  a  convenient 
harbour  for  ships ;  the  next  was  Pityusa,  the 
third  Aristera.  Beyond  these  there  was  another 
promontory,  named  Colyergeia,  then  the  island 
Tricrana,  and  a  mountain  projecting  from  Pe- 
loponnesus, called  Buporthmus,  which  contained 
two  temples,  otie  sacred  to  Ceres  and  her  daugh- 

•  Pausan.  L  2.  c  34,  36.  b  x«c*or. 
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ter,  the  other  to  Minerva,  surnamed  Proma- 
chorma.  Before  Buporthmus  lay  the  island 
Aperopia,  and  not  far  from  it  another  called 
Hydrea.  Beyond  this  there  was  a  curved  shore 
on  the  main  land,  and  near  it  a  peninsula,  be- 
ginning eastward  from  the  open  sea,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  west  \  This  peninsula,  which 
was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hermione,  and  con- 
tained certain  ports5,  was  seven  stades  in  length, 
and  three  in  breadth,  in  the  widest  part.  On 
the  cape  stood  a  temple  of  Neptune,  from  which 
the  place  was  named  Poseidium ;  higher  up 
from  the  shore  were  a  temple  of  Minerva,  and 
the  foundations  of  a  stadium ;  there  was  also 
another  smaller  temple  of  Minerva  wanting  the 
roof,  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  a  grove  of  the  Graces, 
a  temple  of  Sarapis  and  Isis,  and  a  peribolus  of 
rough  stones,  within  which  were  performed  sa- 
crifices to  Ceres.     The  city  of  the  time  of 
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epithet  of  Thermesia ;  one  on  the  borders  of 
the  Troezenia  already  noticed,  the  other  within 
the  city.  The  third  on  Mount  Pron  %  was 
sacred  to  Ceres  Chthonia,  and  was  the  chief 
place  of  worship  of  the  people  of  Hermione. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Chthonia, 
daughter  of  Phoroneus,  and  Clymenus,  her 
brother,  to  whom  there  was  a  temple  opposite 
to  that  of  Chthonia5.  In  front  of  the  latter 
stood  the  statues  of  some  of  the  priestesses ;  the 
temple  of  Clymenus  was  surrounded  with  statues 
of  men  c ;  near  it  was  a  temple  of  Mars,  con- 
taining his  statue.  To  the  right  of  the  temple 
of  Chthonia  was  the  stoa  of  Echo,  which  re- 
peated  the  voice  three  times  ;  behind  the  same 
temple  were  three  places d,  surrounded  with 
stone  fences*,  one  named  the  sanctuary  of  Cly- 
menus f ,  the  second  that  of  Pluto  *,  the  third 
was  called  the  lake  Acherusia.  In  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Clymenus  there  was  an  opening  in  the 
earth  b,  through  which,  according  to  the  Her- 
mionenses,  Hercules  led  out  the  Dog  of  Hell l. 


*  it*  too  ng£ro(. 

b  There  is  an  inscription 
extant,  brought  from  Her- 
mione, which  makes  mention 
of  Ceres  Chthonia,  Clymenus, 
and  Cora  (Proserpine).  Boeck. 
Corp.  Inscr.  Grace.  Vol.  1.  p. 
593. 


A  ' 

'  TO  KhVfA.t90V. 

*  TO  TlXovrvfor. 

1  too  al$ov  Toy  xvtcc.  Strabo 
(p.  373.)  adds  that  this  was 
the  shortest  road  to  Hades,  on 
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"  In  the  city  there  were  two  temples  of  Venus, 
of  which  that  of  Venus  Pontia,  or  Limenia,  con- 
tained an  admirable  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess 
in  white  marble.  Near  the  temple  of  CeresTher- 
mesia  stood  that  of  Bacchus  Melansegis.  The 
other  temples  were :  that  of  Diana  Iphigeneia,  in 
which  was  a  brazen  Neptune  with  his  foot  on  a 
dolphin ;  the  sacred  place  of  Vesta  \  containing 
an  altar  of  Vesta ;  and  three  temples  of  Apollo, 
each  containing  a  statue,  one  called  Pythaeus,  a 
second  Orius,  the  third  had  no  surname.  The 
temple  of  Fortune  was  the  most  recent  of  all  the 
public  buildings,  and  contained  a  colossal  statue 
of  Parian  marble.  There  were  two  public  foun- 
tains b,  one  very  ancient,  which  afforded,  though 
not  a  copious,  a  never-failing  supply ;  of  the 
other,  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  the  water  was  derived  from  a  place 
called  Leimon  (the  Meadow).    At  the  gate 
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On  the  summit  of  the  latter  mountain  there 
was  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  that  of  Pron  a  tem- 
ple of  Juno.  The  road  to  Mases  passed  by  an 
extremity  of  Coccygium,  upon  which  stood  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  without  doors,  or  roof,  or 
statue.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  Halice  was 
deserted,  and  Mases,  which  is  enumerated  among 
the  Argive  cities  by  Homer,  was  only  a  haven* 
of  the  Hermionenses.  From  Mases  there  was 
a  road  to  the  right  to  the  promontory  Struthus, 
from  whence  there  was  a  distance  of  250  stades 
by  the  heights  5  to  Philanorium  and  to  the  Bolei, 
which  were  heaps  of  rude  stones c.  The  place 
called  Didymi  was  twenty  stades  distant  from 
thence.  It  contained  temples  of  Apollo,  Nep- 
tune, and  Ceres,  with  upright  statues  of  white 
marble.  Beyond  thisd  were  the  ruins  on  the 
sea-side  of  Asine,  formerly  a  city  of  the  Argives, 
among  which  there  still  remained  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Pythaeus." 

The  position  of  Hermione  is  now  called 
Kastri,  a  modern  name  often  found  attached  to 
Hellenic  sites.  Its  situation  near  the  sea,  and 
not  far  from  some  islands  of  recent  populous- 
ness,  has  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  its  remains  of  antiquity ;  but  there  are 


i  Tin  tor. 

x*Ta  tv*  og£y  TOf  xo$t/$a$ . 


d  to  }i  ImvQt*  \<rrt*. 
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still  found  upon  the  site  many  foundations  and 
fragments  of  Hellenic  buildings,  and  its  ancient 
importance  leads  to  the  belief,  that  many  more 
may  be  still  concealed  beneath  the  surface. 

The  ancient  names  have  been  better  pre- 
served at  this  extremity  of  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula than  the  ruins  of  the  places  themselves. 
Cape  ScyUoetm  is  now  called  Skyli,  the  island 
of  Hydrea,  Ydhra,  Eilei,  II  io,  and  the  site  of 
,the  temple  of  Ceres  Thermesia,  eighty  stades 
westward  of  Cape  Scylkeum,  Th6rmisi.  This 
temple  appears,  from  the  words  of  Pausanias,  to 
have  been  just  within  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Hermionis,  which  was  marked  probably  by  the 
course  of  a  river  falling  into  the  sea  a  little  east- 
ward of  Thermisi.  In  the  other  direction  the 
Hermionis  comprehended  Halice  and  Mases,and 
all  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Argolic  pe- 
ninsula as  far  as  the  Asinaea.    Pausanias  says 
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Pausanias,  are  named  Halienses*  by  Xenophonb 
and  Strabo c.  Its  desertion  was  not  recent  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  for  Strabo  describes  the 
Halienses  as  seafaring  men,  inhabiting  a  part 
of  the  Hermionis d.  I  think  it  may  be  deduced 
from  the  account  which  Pausanias  has  given  of 
the  places  beyond  Hermione,  that  Halice  was 
on  one  of  the  harbours  eastward  of  Cape  Kos- 
m&,  which  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ar- 
golic  peninsula  opposite  to  the  island  of  Petza, 
— that  Mases  occupied  the  position  of  the  mo- 
dern Kiladhia,  a  village  on  the  side  of  a  harbour 
one  hour  below  Kranidhi,  which  is  at  present 
the  chief  place  in  all  this  district,  and  that 
Struthus  was  the  cape  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  port  of  Kiladhia,  now  I  believe  called  K6- 
raka.  These  questions,  however,  cannot  be 
well  determined  without  the  discovery  of  some 
remains  of  the  places  themselves,  because  the 
Greek  traveller  has  not  furnished  us  with  the 
distances  between  Hermione,  Halice,  and  Ma- 
ses. If  that  of  250  stades  from  Cape  Struthus 
to  Philanorium  be  correct  in  his  text,  it  will 
almost  of  necessity  follow  that  Asine  was  situ- 
ated at  Port  T0I6.    The  position  agrees  with 

*  'AAuIV.  d  "Effuoru  .  .  .  .  J<  tJ» 

b  Xenoph.   Hellen.  1.  6.  tx°v<n>  "aam7c  Aiytf/Aivoi, 

c  2  BaXotrrovfyol    T»»if    a>Jpi{.  — 

«  Strabo,  p.  373.  Id-  ibi(L 
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Homer's  description  of  Asine  as  occupying  a 
deep  bay  *,  and  it  agrees  also  with  the  expres- 
sion of  Strabo,  as  to  the  proximity  of  Asine  to 
Nauplia  \  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  me 
to  advance  any  confident  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject without  a  better  and  more  detailed  know- 
ledge than  I  possess  of  the  real  topography  of 
this  part  of  the  Argolis. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  by  means  of  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  names  Scyllaeum, 
Thermesia,  and  Hydrea,  the  capes  and  islands 
on  this  coast  named  by  Pausanias  would  have 
been  easily  recognized,  but  his  description  is 
found  to  be  so  vague  on  comparing  it  with  the 
actual  geography,  that  one  cannot  but  suspect 
some  imperfection  in  the  text  The  only  writer 
besides  Pausanias,  who  names  these  islands,  is 
Pliny.  "In  the  Argolic  sea,"  he  says,  "are  Pi- 
tyusa,  Irine,  and  Ephyre,  and  over  against  the 
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place  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Platya,  and 
which,  from  this  coincidence,  we  may  suspect 
to  be  an  ancient  name  preserved.  Aperopia, 
by  its  connexion  in  the  passage  of  Pausanias 
with  Hydrea  and  Posidium,  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  island  now  called  Dhok6.  In  regard  to 
the  other  capes  and  islands,  I  shall  offer  but  one 
conjecture,  namely,  that  the  word  Tiparenus, 
which  has  no  appearance  of  a  Greek  name,  is  an 
error  for  Tricarenus,  and  that  the  island  was 
the  same  as  the  Tricrana  of  Pausanias,  and  the 
modern  Trikhiri.  This  at  least  is  as  probable, 
as  that  the  modern  Petza  was  called  Tiparenus, 
the  only  argument  for  which  is  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  in  Pliny  as  that  of  the  first  of  the 
islands  of  the  Hermionis,  following  the  names 
of  those  in  the  Argolic  Gulf.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  are  thus  left  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  ancient  appellation  of  an  island,  which  is 
of  some  importance  in  the  modern  history  of 
Greece. 

Of  all  the  towns  under  the  government  of 
Agamemnon  and  Diomedes,  Heionae  is  the  only 
one  of  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  situation  was  uncertain.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  known  of  it  to  the  geographers  of 
those  ages,  except  that,  after  the  expedition  to 
Troy,  its  inhabitants  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Mycenaei,  and  that  it  then  dwindled  into  a  port 

VOL.  IT.  H  H 
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dependent  upon  Mycenae  \  Although  this  fact 
is  quite  indecisive  of  the  situation  of  Heionae, 
Mycenae  having  been  the  capital  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, it  may  safely  be  inferred  from  the  Cata- 
logue, that  it  occupied  some  part  of  the  coast  of 
the  Argolic  peninsula,  but  whether  between 
Troezen  and  Epidaurus,  as  Homer  places  it  in 
his  verse b,  or  on  the  northern  shore,  where  a 
great  space  of  coast  between  Mases  and  Asine 
remains  unoccupied  on  the  map  by  any  ancient 
city,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide.  As  well 
from  the  name  as  from  the  remark  of  Strabo,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  Heionse  was  a  maritime  position. 

•  Strabo,  p.  373. 

II.  B.  561. 
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his  hands  across  the  warrior,  to  lay  hold  of  the  dying  figure. 
The  remainder  Of  the  pediment  was  filled  up  on  either  side 
with  a  kneeling  figure  drawing  a  bow,  another  protruding  a 
spear,  and  a  third,  in  the  angle  of  the  pediment,  dying  of  his 
wounds.  For  further  information  regarding  these  fine  and 
indubitable  specimens  of  the  &ginetan  school  of  sculpture,  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  one  of 
the  discoverers  of  them,  in  the  Journal  of  Science,  No.  12. 
I  shall  here  subjoin  a  note  of  my  own,  written  in  reply  to  his 
request,  that  I  would  give  him  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  composition :  it  was  printed  with  lis  paper. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  following  noble  lines  of  the 
Iliad  not  only  explain  the  subject  of  the  composition,  but  in- 
dicate the  exact  moment  chosen  by  the  sculptor* 

u  *A4>  T  fin  Tlarpzhu  rtraro  k^drs^h  v^t*nj, 

ytiKOf  A 

Ot^anoOiy  xaraGcica,'  «-£otiki  yog  tvgvojra  Ztw? 

'Ofw^ura*  AavaotV  it)  yet^  toof  cTfcwriT'  avrov"     II.  P.  543. 

"  The  xivfjiQis  observed  on  all  the  figures  to  the  right  of  Mi- 
nerva, together  with  the  absence  of  these  Grecian  articles  of 
dress  in  the  other  division  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  Phry- 
gian bonnet  upon  one  of  the  figures  of  the  latter,  seem  strongly 
to  mark  that  the  subject  is  taken  from  the  war  of  Troy.  In 
the  midst  of  the  contest  for  the  body  of  Patroclus,  Jupiter 
sends  Minerva  to  give  new  courage  to  the  Greeks.  On  the 
western  pediment  she  seems  to  have  just  descended  from  the 
skies  ;  on  the  eastern,  she  has  raised  her  arm  against  the  Tro- 
jans, and  the  contest  is  decided  *.  It  may  be  objected  perhaps, 
that  this  is  not  quite  conformable  to  Homer,  who  represents 
Minerva  as  assuming  the  shape  of  Phoenix,  and  Jupiter  as 
again  changing  his  mind,  and  once  more  giving  the  superiority 
to  the  Trojan 8  before  the  body  was  finally  carried  off  by  the 
Greeks.    But  every  thing  that  we  know  of  the  productions 

*  This  it  the  only  remarkable  difference  in  the  two  pediments. 

H  H  2 
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of  the  ancients  in  the  arts  of  design,  shows  that  they  were 
never  senile  imitators  of  the  poets ;  in  other  words,  that  a 
sculptor  who  had  chosen  a  subject  treated  of  by  Homer  would 
represent  it  in  his  own  manner.  Phidias  may  have  been  in- 
debted to  Homer  for  a  first  conception  of  his  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter, but  every  thing  else  about  it  was  his  own.  It  must  be  re- 
membered also,  that  in  pictures  and  compositions  of  statuary, 
the  artist  had  to  pursue  a  very  different  route  from  the  poet. 
The  latter  had  to  narrate  a  succession  of  events,  the  sculptor  to 
embody  the  sction  of  a  moment.  If  it  should  be  thought  that 
the  death  of  Patroclus  bad  little  reference  to  Jupiter,  the 
deity  of  the  JEginetan  temple,  or  to  iEacus,  its  founder,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  it  had  fully  as  much  reference  to  local 
history  as  the  capture  of  Troy  at  the  Herssum  of  Argos,  or 
the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  the  battle  of  Tele- 
phus  and  Achilles,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea,  at  Tegea, 
or  the  contests  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitha?,  and  of  CEnomaus 
and  Pelops,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  artist  had  to  choose  from  among  the  mythological 
actions  which  were  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  worship 
of  the  temple,  that  which  in  his  judgement  would  produce  the 
finest  composition  of  sculpture,  and  give  the  greatest  scope  to 
his  genius.  The  defence  of  the  body  of  Patroclus  is  repre- 
sented by  Homer  as  the  most  conspicuous  am  on"  the  exploits 
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From  Argos  to  the  Mills  of  Anapli. — Lerna. — Mount  Pon- 
tinus.— Fountain  Amymone — Temenium. — To  Kiveri. 
— Genesium. — Abobathmi. — To  Astr6  and  Luku. — 
Anigrjea. — The  Deine. — Astrum.  —  Thyrea.  —  An- 
thene. — Neris. — To  Prastiotika  Katyvia. — Prasije. — 
Cyphanta. — To  Kastanitza. — Tzakonia. — Tzakonic  dia- 
lect.— Eva. — To  Tzitzina. — River  Tanus.— Mount  Par- 
non. — To  the  Monastery  of  the  Forty  Saints.— Ancient 
road  from  Argos  to  Sparta. — Scot  it  a, — Skllasja. — 
CaryjE. — River  (En  us. — To  Sparta  and  Mistra. 

March  18. — A  pezodhr6mo  brought  me  a 
letter  to-day  at  noon,  which  had  been  written 
at  Tripolitza  in  the  morning,  a  direct  distance 
of  more  than  twenty-four  British  miles.  Another 

sent  by  M.  V  to  Mr.  Consul  Strane,  at 

Patra,  was  six  days  absent,  and  remained  an 
entire  day  and  night  at  Patra ;  the  road  dis- 
tance from  hence  to  Patra  to  a  pedestrian,  is 
about  ninety  British  miles. 

This  afternoon  I  quit  Argos  for  Mistr&,  by 
the  way  of  Tzakonia.  The  road  to  the  mills  of 
An&pli,  by  reason  of  the  neglected  state  of  the 
plain,  and  its  consequent  marshiness  at  this 
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season,  instead  of  coinciding  with  the  ancient 
route  across  the  plain  to  Lerna,  follows  that  to 
Tegeay  as  far  as  the  Kefal&ri,  or  sources  of  the 
Erasinus.  At  2.35  I  quit  the  theatre  of  Argos. 
At  3. 16  cross  the  Erasinus,  just  below  the  mills 
of  Kefal&ri,  from  whence  the  road,  leaving  that 
of  Tripolitz£  on  the  right,  traverses  the  plain  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  other  mills,  at  the  north-east- 
ern angle  of  the  gulf,  which  are  called  the  Afen- 
diki  Mtyli :  3.41,  Skafidhaki,  a  small  village,  is  on 
the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  right,  a  little  beyond 
the  torrent  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  de- 
scending from  the  opening  in  Mount  Creapolus, 
through  which  passes  the  road  from  Anapli  to 
Akhladh6-kambo,  with  a  branch  to  Tzipiana. 
This  torrent,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  appears 
to  be  the  Cheimarrhus  of  Fausanias,  who  thus 
describes  the  route  from  Argos  to  Lerna*.  "  The 
sea-shore  at  Lerna  is  not  more  than  forty  stades 
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the  Cheimarrhus,  near  which  there  is  an  inclo- 
sure  of  stones,  where  it  is  said  that  Pluto,  having 
seized  upon  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  carried  her 
to  the  kingdom  which  is  supposed  to  exist  under 
the  earth.  Lerna,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  on 
the  sea-side.  Here  the  ceremony  a  in  honour 
of  Ceres,  called  the  Lernsea,  is  celebrated.  The 
sacred  grove,  which  consists  chiefly  of  plane 
trees,  begins  from  the  mountain  Pontinus,  and 
extends  to  the  sea ;  it  is  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  river  Pontinus,  which  flows  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  on  the  other  by  the  river  Agiymone, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  daughter  of 
Danaus.  On  the  summit  of  Mount  Pontinus  are 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  Sai'tis,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Danaus,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  house  of  Hippomedon,  who  went  to 
Thebes  in  aid  of  Polynices,  son  of  CEdipus.  The 
grove  of  Lerna  contains  two  temples j  in  one  of 
these  there  are  three  statues  of  stone,  of  which 
two  are  [upright]  statues  of  Ceres  Prosy  mne,  and 
Bacchus  i  the  third,  small  and  seated,  represents 
Ceres.  In  the  other  temple  is  a  seated  statue 
in  wood  of  Bacchus  Saotes.  On  the  sea-side 
there  is  a  Venus  in  stone,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus. 

"The  Lernaea  are  reported  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Philammon.    Between  Lerna  and  Te- 
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menium  the  river  Phrixus  joins  the  sea.  In 
Temenium  there  is  a  temple  of  Neptune,  another 
of  Venus,  and  a  tomb  of  Teraenus,  held  in  ve- 
neration by  the  Dorians  of  Argos  j  Nauplia,  now 
deserted,  is  distant  from  Temenium,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  fifty  stades." 

As  to  the  Phrixus,  the  name  of  which  occurs, 
I  believe,  no  where  but  in  this  passage  of  Pau- 
sanias,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  brook 
which  issues  from  the  opening  between  Mounts 
Lycone  and  Chaon,  and  which  is  so  much 
smaller  than  the  Erasinus,  that  it  would  have 
been  more  correct  to  have  said  that  it  fell  into 
the  Erasinus,  than  the  latter  into  it. 

At  4.7  we  arrive  at  three  copious  sources 
which  form  a  stream  running  to  turn  the  north- 
ern Afendiki  M^li,  or  mills  of  Anapli a,  to  which 
town  they  belong.    The  sources  issue  from  the 
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was  introduced  here  from  Egypt,  and  thus  agrees 
with  the  reputed  foundation  of  the  temple  by 
Danaus.  At  Sais,  we  know  that  Neith,  the  Greek 
Athene,  was  held  in  great  honour  \  Continuing 
along  the  foot  of  Mount  Pontinus,  we  arrive,  at 
4.15,  at  some  copious  sources  on  the  road-side 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  Pontinus ;  they 
issue  from  under  the  rocks,  and  immediately 
enter  a  deep  marsh  and  a  lake,  which  extends  to 
the  sea-beach.  They  correspond  exactly  in  posi- 
tion to  the  Amymone  of  Pausanias.  A  stream 
running  out  of  the  lake  turns  the  southern  mills, 
which  stand  close  to  the  sea-side,  and  to  a  small 
wharf  where  vessels  load  or  disembark  their 
cargoes. 

A  ship  from  Smyrna  is  now  in  the  anchorage, 
discharging  a  cargo  of  iron.  There  is  a  range 
of  magazines  stretching  from  the  mills  along  the 
beach  to  the  northward;  the  rest  of  the  distance, 
as  far  as  the  northern  mills  and  the  river  Pon- 
tinus, is  occupied  by  a  large  garden,  which  ex- 
tends in  breadth  from  the  sea-beach  to  the  road, 
and  occupies  a  part  at  least  of  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Lernaean  grove.  The  lake  Alcyonia  I  con- 
ceive to  have  been  the  lower  part  of  the  marsh 
above  mentioned,  towards  the  southern  mills. 
According  to  the  millers,  this  part  is  very  deep, 
abounds  in  springs,  and  contains  many  eels: 

■  Herodot.  L  2.  c.  175. 
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and  all  around  it  there  are  reeds,  mixed  with  a 
great  variety  of  aquatic  plants  growing  luxuri- 
antly, Pausanias  remarks,  that  grass  and  rushes 1 
grew  on  the  margin  of  the  Alcyonia,  that  its 
depth  was  unfathomable,  and  that  Nero  had  let 
down  several  stades  of  rope  loaded  with  lead 
without  finding  a  bottom.  Another  fable  he 
relates  of  it  was,  that  although  the  water  ap- 
peared tranquil,  those  who  attempted  to  swim 
in  it  were  drawn  to  the  bottom,  a  belief  which 
may  have  arisen  from  some  persons  having  been 
drowned  here,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
been  paralysed  by  the  coldness  of  the  water,  an 
accident  not  uncommon  in  similar  pools.  The 
station  of  the  celebrated  hydra  was  said  to  have 
been  under  a  plane-tree,  at  the  source  of  the 
Amymone  j  "  in  my  opinion",  adds  Pausanias, 
"  this  serpent  had  only  one  head,  but  I  be- 
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Alcyonia,  but  flowed  to  the  sea  in  a  separate 
channel:  in  fact  this  would  still  be  the  case 
were  (here  not  a  stone-dam  extending  along 
the  sea-beach  for  £50  yards  to  the  south  of  the 
mills,  and  confining  the  water  of  the  lake,  which 
is  chiefly  formed  by  deep  subterraneous  sources. 
This  dam,  and  two  shorter  walls,  built  at  right 
angles  to  the  shore  on  either  side  of  the  lake, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  mill-head,  make  the  lake 
much  larger  and  deeper  than  it  would  na- 
turally be,  or  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  who  describes  it  as  only  a  third  of  a  stade 
in  circuit  \  At  present  the  marsh  which  sur- 
rounds the  lake  almost  fills  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  road  near  Amymone, 
so  that  the  marsh  and  lake  together  are  not  less 
than  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lake  may,  perhaps,  explain  why  the 
fountain  of  Amphiaraus  can  no  longer  be  iden- 
tified, as  it  may  now  be  enveloped  in  the  lake, 
or  at  least  in  the  marsh.  The  gardens  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Capitan  Pash&,  but  are 
now  the  property  of  a  Bey  of  An&pli.  They 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  orange  and  other 
fruit  trees,  and  would  be  delightful  if  kept  in 
order ;  at  present  they  are  in  as  ruinous  a  state 
as  the  Pyrgo  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  them. 

qccov  K(tXovfj.ttr)v  koI  t>j>  'a\kvo-    Pausaii.  1.  2.  c.  37* 
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Just  below  the  fountain  Amymone  is  a  khan; 
beyond  which  a  road  to  Akhladh6-kambo 
branches  off  to  the  right:  it  passes  near  a  ruined 
khan,  in  the  plain  of  Akhladh6-kambo. 

Pausanias  describes  two  roads  from  Lerna; 
one  by  Temenium  to  Nauplia,  the  other  to 
Thyrea.  That  to  Nauplia,  concerning  which  I 
have  cited  his  words,  followed  nearly  the  shore 
of  the  bay.  As  Tiryns  was  about  twenty  stades 
distant  from  Nauplia,  Temenium  must  have  been 
thirty  stades  to  the  westward  of  Tiryns,  between 
that  place  and  the  mouth  of  the  Erasmus,  or 
nearly  opposite  to  Argos,  at  a  distance,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo*,  of  twenty-six  stades  from  thence. 
The  position  of  Temenium  is  thus  most  exactly 
indicated,  but  so  marshy  is  that  part  of  the  plain 
of  Argos  at  present,  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
explore  the  site. 

I  now  proceed  to  follow  the  second  route 
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small,  deep,  rapid  river,  I  arrive  at  another, 
Kiv6ri,  which,  though  the  larger  of  the  two, 
has  only  ten  families,  with  a  tower  belonging 
to  the  Spahi,  where  I  am  well  lodged.  The 
stream  at  Kiv6ri  is  evidently  that  which  is 
collected  from  the  surrounding  mountains  in 
the  plain  of  Akhladh6-kambo.  It  is  joined  by 
some  copious  sources  at  Andritzena.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  there  is  a  mill,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians.  Either 
here  or  at  the  rocky  projection  below  the  north- 
ern Kiv6ri,  the  Genesium  of  Pausanias  seems  to 
have  stood  j  for  here  begin  the  difficult  moun- 
tains which  extend  to  the  Bay  of  Astr6,  or 
Thyreate  gulf1,  and  the  rugged  road  which  was 
anciently  called  Anigraea. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  the  reader  to  cite  the 
words  of  Pausanias b,  which  give  these  positions; 
and  as  I  am  about  to  follow  his  route  still  farther, 
I  shall  continue  the  extract  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  which  concludes  his  Argolics.  "  There 
is  another  road  ",  he  says, "  from  Lerna,  which 
leads,  by  the  sea-side,  to  a  place  called  Genesium. 
Here,  on  the  shore,  is  a  small  temple  of  Neptune 
Genesius,  contiguous  to  which  is  Apobathmic,  so 
called  because  Danaus  and  his  children  are  said 
to  have  here  first  landed  in  Argolis.  Beyond 

b  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  38.  ?a9,xo». 
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Apobathmi,  after  having  passed  the  Anigrsea, 
which  is  a  narrow  and  difficult  road  %  there  is  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  left,  which  extends  to  the  sea, 
and  is  fertile  in  trees,  particularly  olives.  Ascend- 
ing inland  from  thence*  occurs  the  place  called 
Thyrea,  where  800  select  men  of  Argos  fought 
for  the  country  against  an  equal  number  of 
chosen  Spartans,  when  all  were  slain,  except 
one  Spartan  and  two  Argivesb:  tombs  were 
erected  to  the  slain0  on  the  spot.  Afterwards 
the  Lacedaemonians,  having  beaten  the  Argives 
in  a  general  action,  obtained  possession  of  the 
land  and  cultivated  it*  and  subsequently  gave 
it  to  the  jEginetas,  when  the  latter  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  island  by  the  Athenians.  But 
now  the  Argives  possess  the  Thyreatis,  and  as- 
sert that  it  has  been  assigned  to  them  by  arbi- 
tration d.  Proceeding  forward  from  the  Ptoly- 
andria%  there  is  a  road  to  Athene  [or  Anthenef], 
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which  contains  the  boundaries  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians towards  the  Argives  and  Tegeatae :  the 
boundary  is  marked  by  Hermae  in  marble,  which 
give  name  to  the  place  where  they  stand.  The 
Tanus  is  the  only  river  which  flows  from  Par- 
non  through  the  Argeia ;  it  falls  into  the  Thy- 
reate  gulf." 

March  19. — I  set  out  at  6.50,  and  immedi- 
ately mount  the  hills  which  fall  steeply  to  the 
sea  on  our  left ;  the  road  leads  along  the  face 
of  them,  and  then  descends  upon  a  small  beach* 
where  a  torrent,  now  dry,  discharges  itself. 
Not  long  afterwards,  at  8.45,  we  arrive  again 
upon  the  sea-beach  at  Xeropigadho,  where,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  retreating  curve  of  the  coast, 
the  slope  of  the  hill  above  it  is  less  steep  than 
in  the  other  parts,  and  is  cultivated  with  corn 
and  olives.  Here  I  find  two  boats  loading 
wood  for  Anapli :  the  port  is  a  dependency  of 
the  town  of  Ai  Ianni,  or  St*  John1.  On  the 
beach  there  is  a  well*  not  dry  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, together  with  a  cistern  lately  built.  This 
may  possibly  be  the  position  of  Pyramia  of  the 
Thyreatis,  near  which  Plutarch  says  that  Da- 
naus  landed  b. 

Our  path  continues  to  follow  the  side  of  the 
rugged  mountain,  and,  after  having  passed  an- 
other cape,  at  9.25  arrives  opposite  to  the  Ana- 
*  "Ayioj  'WW?.  b  In  Pyrrh. 
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volo  \  This  is  a  copious  source  of  fresh  water 
rising  in  the  sea,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a 
narrow  beach  under  the  cliffs.  The  body  of 
fresh  water  appears  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  feet 
in  diameter.  The  weather  being  very  calm  this 
morning,  I  perceive  that  it  rises  with  such 
force  as  to  form  a  convex  surface,  and  it  dis- 
turbs the  sea  for  several  hundred  feet  around. 
In  short,  it  is  evidently  the  exit  of  a  sub- 
terraneous river  of  some  magnitude,  and  thus 
corresponds  with  the  Deine  of  Pausanias,  who 
remarks  in  the  Arcadics,  that  the  waters  of  the 
plain  in  the  Mantinice,  called  'Apyov,  or  the 
Inert,  flow  towards  a  chasm,  and  that,  after  a 
subterraneous  course,  they  re-appear  at  the 
Deine,  towards  the  place  in  the  Argolis  called 
Genethlium;  "  here  sweet  water",  he  adds, 
"  rises  out  of  the  sea  in  the  same  manner  as 
near  Cheimerium  in  Thesprotisb.  Anciently 
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the  temple  of  Neptune  Genesius,  and  which,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  was  probably  situated 
at  the  modern  Kiveri. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  chasm  or  zerethra, 
through  which  any  waters  could  have  passed 
from  any  part  of  the  Mantinic  plain  in  their 
way  towards  the  Argotic  gulf,  are  the  katavothra 
near  Persova.  The  word  Dine  or  Deine  seems 
perfectly  descriptive  of  the  Anavolo,  and  its 
situation  is  exactly  in  the  direction  in  which, 
from  the  position  of  the  Zerethra  just  men- 
tioned, and  the  previous  course  of  the  river  Ga- 
reates,  from  Sten6  to  the  chasm,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  its  emissory  would  be  found.  It  must 
certainly  be  admitted  that  "  towards  Geneth- 
lium  "  is  an  extremely  vague  and  inaccurate 
description  of  the  position  of  Deine,  if  we 
place  the  former  at  Kiveri,  and  the  latter  at 
Anavolo.  Nevertheless  the  phenomenon  itself 
is  pf  too  singular  a  kind,  and  answers  too 
exactly  to  the  words  of  fausanias,  to  allow  of 
any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity. 

At  9.35  we  arrive  at  the  brow  of  the  cliffs 
above  the  extreme  corner  of  the  beach  of  the 
bay  of  Astr6,  and  at  9.40  descend  into  the 
plain.    Ail  the  Anigrcea  is  a  very  rugged  bad 

Sparta,  (Lacon.  c.  15.)  and  the  Scholiast  adds,  that  Nep- 
Apollodorus  (1.  2.  c.  3.)  uses  tune  was  so  called  t3$ 
the  epithet  in  the  same  form ;    ytrto-tvs  amor  thou. 

VOL.  II.  I  I 
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road,  and  our  pace  was  styw.  Except  in  the 
few  spots  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  sea  is 
bordered  throughout  by  perpendicular  cliffs. 
The  side  of  the  mountain  is  chiefly  covered 
with  lentisks  and  wild  olives,  in  the  intervals 
of  which  there  is  at  this  season  a  fine  pasture 
for  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Hav- 
ing descended  into  the  plain,  which  is  no  longer 
clothed  with  olives  and  other  trees,  as  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  we  leave  on  the  right  the 
road  to  the  Aianitika  Katyvia,  and  pursue  the 
sea-beach  or  the  fields  at  a  small  distance  from 
it,  as  fhr  as  Astro,  having  crossed  at  9.50  a 
small  stream  coming  from  some  marshes  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Zavitza.  This  is  the  mountain 
which,  extending  from  the  plain  of  Astr6  along 
the  shore  to  Kiv6ri,  forms  at  its  maritime  foot 
the  pass  of  Anigrcea :  towards  the  plain  of  Astr6 
it  is  still  ,more  abrupt.    At  10.23  we  arrive  at 
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the  person  who  holds  those  of  the  town  of 
Anapli,  and  who  has  paid  this  year  ninety  purses 
for  the  whole. 

In  the  plain  are  katyvia  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  Ai  Ianni,  Meligu,  Korakovuni,  and 
Prasto,  which  are  situated  on  the  mountains  to 
the  west  and  south.  Three  of  these  katyvia 
are  large  villages ;  here  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  to  which  they  belong  reside  in  the  winter, 
and  here  the  best  part  of  the  territory  of  those 
towns  is  situated,  the  plain  around  the  katyvia 
having  a  fertile  soil,  and  being  well  cultivated 
with  corn  and  olives.  To  the  north  of  the  pro- 
montory Astr6,  the  beach  runs  in  a  line  nearly 
west  and  east.  To  the  south  the  direction  is 
about  s.  s.  w.  for  some  distance,  after  which  it 
turns  eastward.  Ships  seldom  anchor  in  the 
northern  bay ;  and  the  southern  is  too  much  ex- 
posed to  south-easterly  gales  to  be  much  in  use, 
except  in  summer  for  embarking  the  grain,  oil, 
and  vallon6a  of  the  neighbouring  district.  When 
threatened  with  a  gale,  vessels  generally  run 
over  to  Port  T0I6.  The  south-westerly  direc- 
tion of  the  shore  of  the  southern  bay  causes 
the  inner  part  of  it  to  approach  the  mountains, 
froiq  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  large 
marshy  lake  called  M ost6,  the  waters  of  which 
are  discharged  into  the  sea  by  a  small  river. 
The  stream  and  lake  thus  form  a  natural  division 
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of  the  plain  into  two  parts,  and  in  fact  they  are 
considered  as  the  separation  of  Tzakonia  from 
the  vilayeti  of  Aios  Petros.  All  the  plain  to 
the  northward  of  the  river  and  lake  of  Most6 
is  called  Astr6,  and  all  to  the  southward  Ai 
Andhrea.  The  Aianitika  and  Melighi6tika 
katyvia  are  in  the  former,  and  the  Korakovuni- 
tika  and  Prasti6tika  in  the  latter ;  they  lie,  in 
the  order  just  stated,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, the  two  first  are  in  the  level,  the  two  last 
on  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Ai  Andhr6a  takes 
its  name  from  an  old  church  of  St.  Andrew,  on 
a  height  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  south- 
ern bay  of  Astr6,  near  the  foot  of  a  rocky 
mountain  which  bounds  the  plain  on  that  side. 

At  St.  Andrew  there  are  some  remains  of 
Hellenic  antiquity,  which  indicate  the  site  of 
Brasiae,  or  Prasiae,  the  frontier  town  of  Laconia ; 
the  boundaries  of  which  province  seem  to  have 
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admirable  view  of  all  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Argolic  peninsula,  from  the  Isle  of  Petza  to 
Anapli,  together  with  the  plain  of  Argos  and 
its  surrounding  mountains.  Astr6*  is  an  an- 
cient  name,  retained  without  any  corruption. 
Ptolemy  is  the  only  author  who  mentions  it,  but, 
by  placing  the  Laco-Argive  boundary  between 
Astrum  and  Prasiae  b,  he  confirms  the  position  of 
Prasiae  at  St.  Andrew,  as  well  as  that  the  an- 
cient boundaries  were  those  natural  ones  which 
I  have  just  mentioned.  Astr6  I  conceive  to 
have  been  the  situation  of  the  maritime  fortress, 
in  the  building  of  which  the  jEginetae  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  Athenians  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war c.  On  being  attacked 
here  by  the  Athenians,  they  retreated  into  the 
city  of  Thyrea,  and  were  followed  thither  by  the 
Athenians,  when,  having  been  abandoned  by 
their  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries,  who  retired 
into  the  mountains,  the  Athenians  took  Thyrea, 
and  indulged  their  ancient  hatred  of  jSEgina,  by 
murdering  the  inhabitants  and  burning  the 
town. 

Leaving  the  Skala  of  Astr6  at  1.45,  I  cross 
the  plain  in  the  direction  of  the  Aianitika  Ka- 

»  'A<rr£or.  Lacedaemonians,  upon  being 

b  Ptolem.  1.  3.  c.  16.  expelled  from  their  own  island 

c  Thucyd.  L  4.  c.  57- —  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  first 

They  had  been  put  in  posses-  year  of  the  war.  Thucyd.  1. 

sion  of  the  Thyreatis  by  the  2.  c  27. 
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tyvia,  atid  at  2.5  pass  a  small  river  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  near  Aios  Petros,  and  which, 
leaving  the  monastery  of  Luku  a  mile  cm  the 
right,  crosses  the  plain  in  a  direction  from  west 
to  east,  and  joins  the  sea  in  the  southern  bay 
of  Astr6  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  mouth 
of  the^stream  which  issues  from  the  Lake  of 
Most6.  This  river  of  Luku  is  nearly  dry  in 
summer,  but  in  winter  it  is  sometimes  very 
large,  being  formed  from  many  torrents  in  the 
mountains.  We  enter  the  Katyvia  of  Ai  Ianni 
at  2.15.  The  plain  around  is  well  clothed  with 
olives,  which  for  the  most  part  are  young  trees ; 
they  are  intermixed  with  cornfields  and  vine* 
yards.  The  Katyvia  consist  of  good  cottages, 
many  of  which  have  two  storied,  and  they  are 
prettily  dispersed  among  the  fields  «nd  olive 
woods.    At  2.33  I  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  Ka- 
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Luku  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  on  the  right, 
flowing  in  a  deep  bed  between  the  sloping  and 
woody  bases  of  the  two  mountains  which  in- 
close its  valley, — arrive  at  the  monastery  at 
3.10.  It  is  situated  on  a  tabular  hill  covered 
with  shrubs  and  small  trees,  and  having  a  gentle 
descent  towards  the  river.  On  the  eastern  side, 
the  height  is  bounded  by  a  deep  rocky  ravine, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a  small  branch 
of  the  river.  This  rivulet,  I  am  told,  does  not 
entirely  fail  in  summer,  though  the  greater  part 
of  its  waters  is  turned  to  supply  a  small  con- 
duit which  passes  by  the  Met6khi  of  Luku  to 
the  Aianitika  Kalyvia.  On  its  left  bank,  on 
one  side  of  the  garden  of  the  monastery,  are 
seen  some  remains  of  ancient  walls  formed  of 
large  squared  stones  mixed  with  tiles  and  mor- 
tar. These  were  evidently  the  city  walls  on 
the  eastern  side,  where  the  ravine  furnished  a 
natural  protection.  The  chief  part  of  the  town 
was  below  the  monastery,  from  whence,  as  the 
monks  inform  me,  many  sculptured  marbles 
have  been  removed,  some  for  embarkation,  others 
for  the  construction  or  repair  of  houses  in  the 
neighbouring  villages  or  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
vent itself.  By  the  guidance  of  the  monks,  I 
find  among  the  bushes  which  cover  all  the  site, 
and  among  foundations  and  other  remains  of 
masonry,  the  following  fragments  of  Hellenic 
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sculpture :  A  statue  in  white  marble  of  a  wo- 
man, the  head  wanting ;  some  masons  at  work 
in  the  monastery  have  within  these  few  days 
beaten  off  a  part  of  the  knee  and  the  feet,  which 
before  were  perfect  I  perceive  also  the  frag- 
ments of  one  arm  on  the  ground  near  the  statue. 
It  was  naked ;  the  other  arm,  which  is  the  left, 
has  a  piece  of  loose  drapery  wound  about  it  and 
rests  upon  the  hip,  the  body  being  much  bent 
towards  the  right  side.  The  statue  is  naked  to 
the  hips,  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a 
loose  garment  in  many  folds.  The  garment 
covers  all  the  back  in  broad  even  plaits  coarsely 
executed,  as  if  intended  to  be  set  up  against  a 
wall,  as  indeed  the  form  of  the  pedestal  shews. 
The  pedestal  and  statue  are  of  one  stone.  The 
fragment  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of 
the  hip  three  feet  five  inches.  When  the  KaloySri 
invited  me  to  go  and  see  this  statue,  they  called 
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on  the  side  of  the  body ;  a  part  of  the  other 
figure,  covered  with  drapery,  is  also  attached  to 
the  corpse  and  forms  part  of  the  same  stone. 
Lying  close  by  this  fragment  is  another  repre- 
senting the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  waist,  of 
a  man  having  a  loose  garment  thrown  over  his 
left  shoulder,  and  bound  by  a  thong  passing 
over  the  right;  there  is  a  girdle  of  the  same 
kind  and  size  round  his  waist,  but  partly  hidden 
under  the  loose  folds  of  the  garment  which 
hang  over  the  left  shoulder.  All  the  breast  and 
right  side  are  naked,  and  are  of  very  good  de- 
sign and  execution.  The  muscles  seem  exert- 
ed ;  probably  this  was  a  part  of  the  figure  which 
was  represented  as  carrying  the  other  on  his 
shoulders.  It  measures  two  feet  two  inches 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other.  The  hand  on 
the  side  of  the  corpse  is  six  inches  and  one  tenth 
across  the  knuckles  of  the  four  fingers.  These 
two  fragments  lie  close  together  and  are  partly 
covered  by  the  lentisk  bushes  growing  by  them, 
but  they  are  still  better  secured  perhaps  from 
the  destructive  hands  of  the  masons  by  the  un- 
fit shape  of  the  blocks  and  by  the  colour,  which, 
though  the  stone  is  white  marble,  has  become 
brown  with  the  weather  and  incrusted  with  a 
minute  moss.  Not  far  from  these  statues,  the 
Jgumcno  *  conducts  me  to  a  spot  from  which  he 
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says  that  ancient  materials  have  at  different  times 
been  carried  away,  and  where  appears  to  have 
been  a  large  quadrangular  building,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  principal  na6s  or  temple. 
But  that  edifice,  or  at  least  one  of  the  great 
temples,  seems  to  have  existed  to  the  eastward 
of  this  spot,  near  where  lies  the  female  statue ; 
for  some  very  massive  foundations  are  there 
seen,  and  some  ruins  of  a  semicircular  niche  are 
still  standing,  built,  like  all  the  other  remaining 
walls  at  this  place,  of  large  squared  stones  joined 
with  mortar  and  mixed  with  tiles.  Close  by 
the  niche  lie  five  fragments  of  shafts  of  grey 
granite  two  feet  five  and  a  half  inches  in  dia- 
meter, together  with  two  Corinthian  capitals  of 
a  coarse  kind  of  white  marble,  of  which  I  find 
many  pieces  lying  about  these  ruins ;  it  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  kind  which  was  used  at  Spar- 
ta, Gythium,  &c.    The  monks  describe  to  me  a 
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among  the  bushed  which  cover  the  slope  to- 
wards the  river.  The  Kaloy6ri  inform  me  they 
have  found  and  removed  to  the  convent  at 
various  times  fragments  of  small  marble  statues, 
two  of  which  I  find  in  the  convent ;  others,  they 
say,  have  been  carried  by  sea  to  An&pli,  or  em- 
barked ill  vessels  casually  anchoring  at  Astr6. 
They  have  excavated  also  several  sepulchres  in 
the  loose  soil  just  behind  the  monastery,  and 
others  at  the  foot  of  some  cliffs,  which  seem  to 
have  formed  the  lower  termination  of  the  ancient 
site,  but  they  found  only  coarse  broken  vases 
and  bones. 

The  only  inscriptions  I  could  find  were 
§  three  letters  O  K  A  in  large  handsome  cha- 
racters, on  a  fragment  of  marble  in  the  church 
of  the  convent,  and  a  sepulchral  stone  of  much 
later  date  in  the  same  place  in  honour  of  a  wo- 
man named  Marciane,  with  the  word  fay*  mis- 
spelt. 

ZHCIC 
MAPKIANH 

In  the  same  church  I  observed  an  Ionic  cor- 
nice ;  and  an  Ionic  capital  on  the  outside  of  the 
gate  of  the  monastery. 

An  uncultivated  level  extends  from  the  back 
of  the  table  height  of  the  convent  to  the  steeps 
of  Mount  Parnon  ;  in  front,  in  the  opposite  di- 
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rection,  is  the  more  abruptly  rising,  though 
much  smaller  and  lower  mountain  galled  Z&- 
vitza ;  the  latter  is  separated  only  from  the  site 
of  Thyrea  by  the  valley  of  the  river,  which  is 
covered  with  bushes  and  small  trees,  like  the 
ancient  site.  The  ruins  of  Thyrea  being  still 
so  considerable,  one  is  surprised  that  Pausanias 
should  have  been  so  brief  in  his  description 
of  it.  Instead  of  designating  Thyrea  as  a  city, 
as  from  history  we  know  it  to  have  been,  and 
a  city  of  some  importance  too,  he  applies  only 
the  word  gap/op  to  it,  and  notices  nothing  what- 
ever but  the  Polyandria,  or  sepulchral  monu- 
ments (apparently  two  in  number)  of  the  Spar- 
tans and  Argives.  Perhaps  it  was  a  complete  ruin 
in  his  time,  and  almost  in  the  same  state  of  de- 
solation which  it  now  presents.  Thucydides  is 
deficient  in  his  usual  accuracy  when  he  states 
Thyrea  to  be  only  ten  stades  from  the  sea,  for 
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level  of  Xerokambi  near  Ai  Ianni.  On  the  left 
of  the  road  from  the  latter  place  to  St.  Peter's, 
there  is  another  larger  Hellenic  castle  on  a 
hill.  As  Pausanias,  leaving  the  sepulchres  of 
Thyrea,  arrives  soon  after  at  Anthene,  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  mentioned  Kastro ;  the 
ruin  between  St.  John's  and  St.  Peter's  may 
have  been  Neris.  Eva,  the  largest  of  the  towns 
of  Mount  Parnon,  was  probably  farther  to  the 
southward.  These  places,  together  with  the 
Thyreatis,  and  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire,  perhaps  the  Prasiatis  also,  formed  a 
country  called  Cynuria;  which  was  of  great 
military  importance,  as  lying  between  the  Ar- 
golis  and  Laconia,  and  as  commanding  the  passes 
which  separated  them  \  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
when  Cleomenes  was  in  possession  of  Corinth 
he  found  himself  obliged  suddenly  to  evacuate 
it  in  consequence  of  a  counter-revolution  at  Ar- 
gos,  which  he  feared  would  place  these  passes 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  cut  off  his  re- 
treat to  Sparta b.  The  Roman  government  per- 
fectly understood  the  importance  of  the  Cynu- 
ria  when  they  gave  it  to  Argos,  as  this  alone 
was  sufficient  to  keep  Sparta  in  order.  It  is 
probably  to  this  determination  of  the  Romans 
that  Pausanias  alludes  when  he  says,  that  the 

»  Thucyd.  1. 2.  c.  56.— 1. 5.       b  Plutarch,  in  Cleomen. 
c  41. 
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Argives  possessed  Thyreatis  in  his  time, 
wiKrpavTssy  by  adjudication. 

March  20. — Leaving  the  convent  of  Luku  at 
8  this  morning,  I  return  by  the  same  road  to 
the  Met6khi  near  the  Aianitika  Katyvia;  a  small 
aqueduct  which  conducts  water  from  a  mill 
above  the  convent,  follows  the  road  side  as  far  as 
the  Katyvia ;  this  is  the  diverticulum  from  the 
torrent  of  Luku,  which  I  before  noticed.  At 
8.45,  towards  the  end  of  the  Katyvia,  we  have 
the  ancient  fortress,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been 
Anthene,  two  miles  on  the  right  on  the  summit 
of  a  high  peak.  It  is  called  <rro  fEx\*}Pud>.  The 
summit  of  the  hill  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
polygonal  masonry,  flanked  with  towers.  As  I 
stood  inquiring  the  modern  name  of  this  ruin, 
an  ill-dressed  man  issued  out  of  one  of  the 
houses  and  exclaimed :  "  That  is  Mount  Teme- 
nium  \  which  contained  die  tomb  of  Temenus, 
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passes  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  height  projecting 
from  the  mountain.  On  the  summit  of  this  height 
there  is  a  Met6khi  of  the  convent  of  Aia  Triadha 
(St.  Trinity),  which  is  described  to  me  situated 
an  hour  below  Meligu  and  one  hour  and  a  half 
above  the  Met6khi.  9.17*  arrive  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marsh  of  Most6,  which  here  reaches 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  extends  to  our 
left  almost  to  the  sea )  two  minutes  farther  I 
observe  a  copious  spring  of  water  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  two  minutes  beyond 
it  are  some  other  sources  still  larger  flowing 
from  the  foot  of  the  rock,  above  which  the  road 
passes.  This  is  the  lake  which  Meletius  mis- 
took for  the  Alcyonia,  It  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  marsh,  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  circumference*  It  is  deep,  abounds  in  fish, 
and  is  now  covered  with  wild  ducks.  The 
marsh  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  the  sea-beach  one  mile  direct  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  We  now  enter  the  plain  of  Ai 
Andhrea*  halt  seven  minutes  at  9*42,  and  then 
leaving  the  straight  road  to  Prast6,  which 
passes  by  the  Kprakovunitika  Katyvia,  we  turn 
to  the  led  to  the  Prastidtika  Kalyvia,  more 
commonly  called,  by  the  people  of  Prast6,  Ai 
Andhpea,  or  St6  Ialo  (at  the  Sea).  These  Ka- 
lyvia form  a  large  village  on  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  in  the  southern  corner  of  the  plain. 
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Here  I  lodge  in  the  house  of  Kyr  Th6d- 
horo  Guteli,  Proest6s  of  Prasto,  with  whom  I 
find  the  Bishop  of  Prast6.  The  bishop,  whose 
undress  official  title  is  6  'Pe'ovro*  kcu  npiurrov,  is 
making  a  tour  of  his  diocese  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  ten  piastres  from  every  Kal6iero  and 
Pap£s,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  This  extraordinary 
levy  is  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  school, 
at  Constantinople,  for  orphans,  who  are  to  be 
taught  Hellenic,  fytXoaofyla,  whatever  that  may 
be,  and  some  of  the  European  languages.  A 
large  house  has  already  been  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose at  Tarapia  on  the  Bosphorus. 

The  people  of  Prast6,  whose  town  stands  in 
a  cold  and  lofty  situation,  migrate  in  the  winter 
to  Lenidhi,  where  the  bishop  has  a  house,  or  to 
the  two  villages  of  Melan6  and  Der6,  near  it, 
or  to  this  place,    Der6  is  six  hours  from  hence : 
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cultivated,  but  there  is  neither  plain  nor  harbour. 
Fakhin6  is  a  bad  port  without  any  village,  two 
hours  under  Kunupia.  Kyparissia  is  a  better 
harbour,  four  hours  under  Kremasti,  a  large 
village  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Albanians,  who 
speak  that  language.  It  appears,  by  the  de- 
scription of  my  host,  that  Fakhin6  and  Kypa- 
rissia form  nearly  equal  intervals  between  Le- 
nidhi  and  I6raka. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visit  the  Hellenic  ruin  at 
St.  Andrew.  The  height  on  which  it  is  si- 
tuated branches  from  the  mountains  on  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  plain,  and  forms  a 
projection  of  the  coast,  to  the  westward  of 
which  are  a  magazine  and  custom-house ;  the 
Skala  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ai  Andhrea. 
The  walls  of  the  Pale6kastro  surround  the  pro- 
montory along  the  edge  of  cliffs,  which  encircle 
its  table  summit :  some  of  the  lower  courses  of 
the  walls  remain,  and  towers  are  traced  at  in- 
tervals^  there  was  a  small  keep  or  inner  inclo- 
sure,  110  yards  in  circumference,  at  the  s.s.w. 
or  highest  point,  upon  which  stands  a  ruined 
church  of  St.  Andrew.  The  slope  and  plain 
towards  the  modern  buildings  were  anciently 
comprehended  within  a  third  inclosure,  which 
extended  as  far  as  those  buildings.  The  circuit 
of  the  walls  on  the  hill,  exclusive  of  the  latter 
inclosure,  is  a  walk  of  twenty  minutes :  the  ma- 
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sonry  is  of  the  second  order ;  there  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  it  belonging  to  the  outer  inclosure  a  little 
inland  from  the  magazines.  On  the  hill  of  the 
Acropolis  there  are  many  foundations  of  large 
stones,  together  with  some  cisterns  roughly  cut 
in  the  rock  and  coated  with  plaster.  The  ma- 
sons have  opened  them  for  the  sake  of  taking 
away  the  stones  which  covered  them ;  the  Vene- 
tians also  are  accused  of  having  plundered  these 
ruins  when  they  built  the  Palamidhi.  Just  be- 
yond the  magazines  the  river  from  Mount  Ma- 
levo  (Parnori),  which  enters  the  plain  near  the 
Katyvia  of  Prast6,  joins  the  sea.  It  is  called 
K&ni,  and  is  evidently  the  ancient  Tanus ;  it 
does  not  flow  in  the  summer,  nor  does  that  from 
the  mountain  of  St  Peter's,  which  passes  by 
Luku. 

Brasiae,  or  Prasise,  as  the  town  is  called  by 
every  author  who  mentions  it,  except  Pausanias, 

is  thus  introduced  bv  him  *.   "  Brasiae  is  the  last 
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projecting  a  little  *  into  the  sea,  upon  which  stand 
four  brazen  statues  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
height;  three  of  these  have  hatsb  on  their 
heads  >  whether  they  are  considered  Dioscuri  or 
Corybantes,  I  know  not, — the  fourth  is  a  statue 
of  Minerva." 

The  rocky  mountain  which  rises  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  ruins  of  Prasiae,  is  called  Lago- 
vtini :  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  which  border  the 
highest  summit,  on  the  side  looking  towards  the 
sea,  there  is  a  fine  cavern  with  a  small  entrance, 
the  same  probably  as  that  shewn  by  the  Pra- 
siatae  to  Pausanias  as  the  grotto  in  which  Ino 
nursed  Bacchus.  A  mile  north-westward  of 
the  Pale6kastro  a  small  rocky  height  projects 
into  the  sea,  and  divides  the  southern  bay  of 
Astr6,  which  receives  the  river  of  Luku,  from 
the  small  curve  of  St.  Andrew,  into  which  the 
river  K&ni  discharges  itself.  This  seems  to  be 
the  promontory  upon  which  stood  the  four 
brazen  statues.  I  return  in  half  an  hour  to  the 
Prasti6tika,  the  distance  being  about  two  miles 
and  a  half,  and  pass  the  evening  in  obtaining 
some  information  from  Gul61i  and  the  bishop  re- 
specting the  peculiar  dialect  of  modern  Greek 
which  is  spoken  in  this  part  of  the  country.  They 
tell  me  that  Prast6  has  lately  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  Spetzia,  has  become  rich,  and  now 
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owns  many  ships.  Phranza,  in  relating  an  un- 
important transaction  in  which  he  was  engaged 
in  the  year  1435,  makes  mention  of  the  place 
under  the  name  of  npodareiov.  In  either  form 
I  take  the  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  Prasise, 
whose  inhabitants  having  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains when  piracy  and  bad  government  bad  made 
the  maritime  position  at  St.  Andrew  untenable, 
probably  then  carried  with  them  the  name, 
which,  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  barbarism, 
assumed  the  form  of  Pro4stio,  or  Prast6. 

It  has  been  seen,  in  the  passage  above  cited 
from  Pausanias,  that  in  the  coast  southward  of 
Prasiee  there  was  a  place  called  Cyphanta.  It 
was  one  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconic  towns,  and 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  was  in  ruins,  bat  there 
was  still  a  temple  of  iEsculapius  containing  a 
marble  statue  ;  and  he  observed  a  fountain  issu- 
ing from  a  rock,  which,  it  was  reported,  had 
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able  in  a  country  of  slender  resources,  where 
the  other  places  were  widely  distant  from  one 
another.  It  is  probable  that  the  modern  Kypa- 
rissia  was  the  port  which  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
call  Cyphanta ;  that  the  town  of  Cyphanta  stood 
at  a  distance  of  ten  stades  from  it,  and  that  Pau- 
jsanias  wrote  k^Kovra  instead  of  ef,  as  the  num«- 
ber  of  stades  between  Zarax  and  the  shore  below 
Cyphanta :  the  total,  260  stades,  will  then  cor- 
respond very  well  with  the  real  distance  from 
Port  Ieraka  to  the  ruins  of  Brasice,  the  direct 
distance  from  St  Andrew  to  Port  Ieraka  being 
about  thirty  geographic  miles.  Taking  the 
distance  from  St  Andrew  to  Lenidhi  at  two- 
fifths,  or  twelve  geographic  miles,  and  Kypa~ 
xissia  at  two-thirds  of  the  remainder,  there  will 
remain  six  geographic  miles  direct  between 
that  place  and  the  position  of  Zarax  at  Ieraka, 
which  is  not  very  different  from  the  sixty  stades, 
which  I  suppose  Pausanias  to  have  written  in- 
stead of  six.  Of  course  this  is  only  a  conjecture, 
the  correctness  of  which  remains  to  be  ascertained 
by  a  personal  examination  of  the  places. 

March  21. — At  7.4  I  move  from  the  Prasti- 
6tika  Kalyvia,  and  proceeding  up  the  valley  by 
a  road  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Kani, 
or  river  of  Ai  Andhrea,  at  7*35  enter  the  moun- 
tains at  the  opening  through  which  it  issues 
jnto  the  plain.    The  road  ascends  the  heights, 
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which  overhang  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  becomes  very  rugged  and  difficult  At 
7.56,  a  piece  of  Hellenic  wall  is  on  the  right, 
upon  a  level  bounded  by  cliffs,  which  overhang 
the  river ;  they  are  the  remains  perhaps  of  a 
small  fortress  for  the  defence  of  this  pass :  soon 
afterwards  we  lose  twenty-four  minutes  in  re- 
placing baggage,  one  of  our  horses  having  fallen 
in  the  rugged  ascent,  with  the  baggage  under 
him  and  his  legs  in  the  air.  A  little  beyond,  a 
road  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  convent  of  Or- 
thokost&,  one  hour  distant,  and  the  largest  of 
the  numerous  monasteries  of  these  mountains. 
9*49,  on  the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain, 
across  the  river,  stands  that  of  Stroma.  The 
hills  which  we  pass  over  are  covered  with  corn- 
fields, and  olive-trees  cultivated  in  terraces  be- 
longing to  Prast6.    At  10,  an  opening  in  the 
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thick  skins,  and  not  much  saccharine  mat- 
ter. The  village  is  distant  from  our  road  about 
three  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Its  valley  ascends 
to  the  north-west  at  right  angles  to  the  ravine 
of  the  main  river.  Our  road  now  turns  more 
westward  towards  Kastimitza,  which  is  seen  in 
a  lofty  situation  just  under  the  woods  of  Mount 
M&levo.  The  branch  of  the  river  which  comes 
from  thence  joins  that  of  Pl&tanos  at  the  point 
which  was  under  us  at  10  o'clock. 

Ten  minutes  after  changing  the  direction  of 
our  road,  we  have  Sftena*,  a  village  of  100 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  us  in  direct  distance.  It 
is  immediately  under  one  of  the  highest  and 
steepest  summits  of  Mount  M£levo.  A  road 
leads  along  the  side  of  that  mountain  from  Si- 
tena  to  Kast&nitza,  a  distance  of  one  hour. 
Soon  after  passing  Sitena  we  begin  to  descend 
by  a  rugged  zig-zag  path,  and  at  10.30  arrive 
at  the  bottom,  at  a  rill  which  comes  from  the 
open  country  about  Prast6.  That  town  is  not 
in  sight,  but  I  perceive  the  cultivated  hills  about 
it.  Leaving  this  opening  on  our  left,  we  ascend 
towards  Kast&nitza,  along  the  side  of  a  deep 
glen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  which 
flows  in  a  rocky  channel  below.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  ravine,  not  far  above  the  river 
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side,  is  an  dcxrrrdpiov,  or  hermitage,  but  which 
has  not  been  inhabited  for  many  years.  It  is  a 
great  cavern,  in  front  of  which  a  wall  has  been 
built,  forming  two  stories,  with  a  door  and  win- 
dows. We  continue  to  mount,  leaving  many 
cultivated  terraces  on  our  right,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ravine,  and  at  1 1.40  enter  Kastanitza. 

This  was  once  a  town  of  some  importance, 
but  is  now  reduced  to  100  families ;  many  of 
the  houses  are  empty,  the  inhabitants  having 
migrated  to  Ydhra,  Spetzia,  or  Constantinople; 
Prast6,  which  now  absorbs  all  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  once  so 
inferior,  say  the  people  of  Kastanitza,  to  their 
own  town,  as  to  look  like  its  Katyvia.  Their 
houses  are  spacious,  well  built,  and  well  fur- 
nished ;  those  of  the  largest  size  consist  of 
three  stories,  of  which  the  lowest  is  the  stable, 
the  middle  a  kind  of  magazine  for  the  furni- 
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have  been  caught,  if  the  Pasha  had  not  adopted 
the  mode  of  making  the  villages  adjacent  to 
their  haunts  responsible  for  their  suppression. 
The  Kastanitzi6tes  are  a  well-made,  active, 
clever  race,  but  jealous,  to  a  degree  of  malignity, 
of  the  prosperity  of  their  neighbours  of  Prast6. 
Kastanitza,  Sitena,  and  Prast6,  together  with 
the  villages  on  the  sea-side  dependent  on  the 
latter,  viz.  Lenidhi,  Melan6,  Der6,  and  the 
Kaly  via  of  St.  Andrew,  form  the  district  of  Tza- 
konia,  vulgarly  pronounced  Tjakonid.  The 
monasteries  of  Tzakonia  are  Kondolina,  in  the 
district  of  Kastanitza,  and  Orthokosta,  Rondino, 
Karya,  Klisura,  Sinza,  and  'Elona,  in  the  district 
of  Prast6\  It  is  only  in  these  villages  and 
convents  that  the  Tzakonic  is  spoken,  a  dialect 
which  is  believed  by  the  Greeks  to  preserve 
many  ancient  Doric  forms  of  speech.  It  ap- 
pears doubtful,  however,  whether  the  pretended 
Dorisms  are  not  in  many  instances  an  effect  of 
the  imagination  of  the  hihdafcaXo^  or  other  half- 
educated  persons,  in  their  anxiety  to  discover 
some  remains  of  the  Doric  in  a  district  where 
they  know  it  to  have  been  anciently  spoken, 

*  Phranza,  in  the  same  try.    They  are  thus  written 

passage  in  which  he  notices  by  him,  "aot^ov,  *Ayw>f  ITrrpof, 

Proastio,  or  Prasto,  names  "Aym  'lawm,  MiAfydv,  'Piof- 

also  all  the  other  principal  rat,  Kviro^ia-aiot,  Atvntnq,  now 

places  of  this  part  of  the  coun-  Aif/&,  Xlramt,  now 
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and  where  the  peasantry  still  preserve  a  peculiar 
patois.  Thus  I  was  told  that  a§Upa  (day)  was 
ancient  Tzakonic,  not  known  to  the  vulgar, 
which  means  nothing  more,  as  I  remarked  to 
the  Bishop  of  Frast6,  than  that  it  is  an  ancient 
Doric  form.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there 
are  some  Doric  words  in  actual  use ;  Nepa  for 
pasture  (in  Romaic  /So***),  and  tamborian,  i.  e. 
rim  wop€uur9  for  "  the  road,"  *  are  apparently 
real  Dorisms,  and  they  induce  me  to  believe 
that  others  might  be  found,  though  certainly 
my  informants  have  not  stated  any,  which,  to 
my  conviction,  were  undoubted  instances. 

The  dialect  of  Tzakonia  appears  to  be  more 
remarkable  for  having  preserved  words  of  com- 
mon Hellenic  in  greater  number  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  other  unfrequented  parts  of 
Greece,  in  all  of  which  the  traveller  may  ob- 
serve some  Hellenisms  which  are  not  generally 
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lenism,  if  not  of  Doristn ;  others  seem  mere  bar- 
barous corruptions  of  Hellenic  :  irpovara^  sheep, 
t£ouo,  oaks,  lov9  water,  /SoV&a,  grapes, — orfcwro, 
used  at  Prast6  for  avOpmros,  I  find  is  not  ac- 
knowledged at  Kastdnitza ;  ppexov,  it  rains,  m 
iaaa  €/cu>v ;  where  art  thou  ?  07*,  here,  ea  op  byi, 
come  hither  quickly,  oyl  */*e  e£ou>  here  I  am, 
wtXelere,  speak  ye,  hpavvrfa  run  ye,  i-fax^r*,  walk 
on,  otto  sua  etnrapiov  * ;  from  whence  come  ye  ? 
iyyovvTCpefM  rav  r%eav9  let  US  go  home.  At 
Kast&nitza,  instead  of  rfca,  for  house,  they  use 
*eXa,  which  is  a  Romaic  form,  derived  from  the 
Latin. 

That  some  of  the  reputed  Dorisms  of  the 
Tzakonic  are  the  invention  of  schoolmasters,  I 
was  convinced,  on  the  Bishop  of  Prast6  repeat- 
ing to  me  a  Tzakonic  couplet,  upon  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  composed  by  a  \07wTaro*  StSda/eaXot 
of  Prast6,  but  which  was  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  write  two  bad  lines  in  Doric  : 

In  short,  as  the  real  Tzakonic  is  seldom  or 
never  written,  as  the  common  Romaic  is  used 
in  all  transactions  which  require  writing,  as  it 
is  generally  understood  by  the  people,  and 

*  Apparently  from  ir^n/o^a». 
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spoken  by  all  lettered  and  travelled  persons, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  peculiari- 
ties of  speech  of  this  small  district  will  soon 
be  forgotten,  while  the  words  of  common  Hel- 
lenic which  it  preserves  will  become  universal 
with  the  progress  of  literature  in  Greece. 
Nevertheless,  a  more  exact  inquiry  into  this 
dialect,  in  the  places  where  it  is  spoken,  than 
my  time  will  allow,  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
interesting;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Cynurii 
were  one  of  the  people  of  Peloponnesus,  who, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants*. Villoison,  it  appears,  made  some  in- 
quiries concerning  the  Tzakonic  dialect  when 
he  was  in  Greece ;  but,  as  he  did  not  visit  this 
district,  his  information  on  the  subject  was  very 
scanty.  Some  of  the  examples  which  he  adduces 
are  found  in  every  part  of  Greece,  as  ©%fyo*for 
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had  a  more  extensive  chorographical  significa- 
tion, and  that  its  borders  may  have  been  con- 
tracted as  the  dialect  which  distinguished  the 
original  people  was  gradually  displaced  by  that 
of  settlers  from  Albania,  Bulgaria,  the  islands, 
or  Greece  beyond  the  Isthmus. 

The  soil  of  Kastanitza  produces  neither  oil, 
nor  wheat,  nor  barley;  nothing  but  apples, 
chestnuts,  vines,  and  rye.  The  last  is  grown  in 
some  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountain,  where 
they  reap  the  grain  in  August,  and  sow  imme- 
diately. The  village  now  possesses  only  eight 
Zevgaria;  formerly  it  had  between  three  and  four 
hundred.  The  inhabitants  gain  their  livelihood 
(in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Vlakhiotes  of 
Mount  Pindus,  &c.)  by  keeping  shops  in  Mis- 
tra,  An&pli,  Tripolitza,  Sp&zia,  Constantinople; 
some  traffic  as  far  as  Russia,  while  others  are 
engaged  in  Spetziote  ships,  as  sailors.  The  fir- 
woods  of  Mount  Parnon  they  make  no  use  of. 
The  ruined  place,  from  which  the  bishop  takes 
his  title,  tov  'Peovro?,  is  near  the  monastery  of 
Karyd,  in  the  way  from  Prast6  to  Korako- 
vuni,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  above  the 
monastery,  two  hours  from  Prast6  and  one 
from  Korakovuni.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is 
described  as  greater  than  that  of  the  castle 
between  Ai  Ianni  and  Aios  Petros,  which  is 
small,  like  Anffiene,  but  preserves  both  walls 
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and  towers ;  whereas  at  Rhonda,  or  Pale6  Ko* 
rakovuni,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  foun- 
dations only  remain.  The  air  of  these  moun- 
tains is  as  pure  and  healthy  in  summer,  as  that 
of  the  plain  of  Astr6  and  St.  Andrew  is  perni- 
cious. The  plain,  in  that  season,  is  quite  unin- 
habited. Prast6  is  reckoned  one  hour  and  a 
half  distant  from  Kast&nitza.  A  high  ridge 
divides  the  valleys,  and  shuts  out  the  view  of 
the  one  from  the  other.  Thus,  at  least,  the 
people  of  Kast&nitza  have  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing spared  the  pain  of  a  constant  view  of  their 
neighbours9  prosperity. 

I  cannot  discover  any  Hellenic  remains  atKas- 
t£nitza ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  ancient  town 
stood  upon  this  site,  for  the  route  described  by 
Pausanias  having  undoubtedly  led  through  the 
pass  of  Kastinitza,  if  any  town  had  existed  here, 
it  would  assuredly  have  been  mentioned  by  him. 
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March  22. — At  7.55  I  set  out,  and  ascend 
the  great  steeps  of  Mount  Malevo.  The  ridge 
immediately  above  Kastdnitza  is  covered  with  a 
forest  of  chestnut  trees,  mixed  with  a  few  oaks. 
Our  road  is  very  rugged,  and  has  been  furrowed 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  which  fell  here 
to  a  great  depth  when  I  was  at  Tripolitz£, 
but  was  all  dissolved  by  the  subsequent  mild 
weather,  except  among  the  forests  of  firs*,  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  the  thaw 
has  not  yet  penetrated.  In  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  we  arrive  among  the  firs,  and,  at  8.55, 
enter  a  narrow  ravine  between  two  steep  heights 
covered  with  those  trees.  This  is  the  principal 
bed  of  the  waters  which  form  the  stream  of 
Kastanitza,  and  the  most  distant  of  the  chief 
tributaries  of  the  K4ni.  As  the  high  mountain 
which  gives  rise  as  well  to  this  as  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  river  which  flow  by  Sitena, 
Pl&tano,  &c,  is  certainly  the  proper  Parnon, 
and  as  Pausanias  seems  to  connect  the  Tanus 
with  the  boundaries  of  Laconia,  on  the  road  we 
are  following,  we  have  sufficient,  I  think,  to 
identify  the  Kani  with  the  Tanus;  notwith- 
standing that  he  describes  the  Tanus  as  flowing 
through  the  Argeia  into  the  Thyreate  gulf, 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  answer  better  to 
the  river  of  Luku.    But  though  the  maritime 
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country,  as  far  north  as  the  marsh  of  Most6, 
may  have  been  ascribed  in  his  time  to  the  Pra- 
siatis,  and  consequently  to  Eleuthero-Laconia, 
it  appears,  from  the  position  of  the  Hennas, 
relatively  to  Sellasia  and  Sparta,  as  mention- 
ed by  Pausanias,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
Laconics,  that  all  the  road  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing was  in  Cynuria,  which,  though  more 
often  in  the  power  of  Sparta  than  of  Argos,  was 
always  geographically  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Argeia,  and  was  actually  a  part  of  it  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Euripides,  I  believe, 
is  the  only  other  author  who  mentions  the  Tanus. 
It  was  the  river,  according  to  the  dramatist, 
upon  which  the  father  of  Electra  fed  his  flocks  \ 
According  to  the  scholiast,  it  divided  Argolis 
from  the  Spartiatic  land  ;  a  definition  not  very 
objectionable,  inasmuch  as  a  part.of  its  course 
may  have  been  the  boundary  between  Cynuria 
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In  ascending,  we  meet  with  a  great  quantity 
of  snow  in  some  parts  of  the  narrow  glen  of  the 
river,  and  there  is  a  still  greater  depth  upon  the 
sides  of  the  hills.  We  arrive  at  the  end  of  the 
ravine  at  9.22,  and  then  ascend  the  upper  heights 
through  the  fir  forests.  "  It  is  all  torch-wood  " ! a 
exclaimed  one  of  our  postillions  in  admiration, 
and  added,  "  How  rich  I  should  soon  be  by 
selling  it  at  Misted ! "  At  9.45  we  attain  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  and  immediately  begin  to 
descend.  Here,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below,  the  snow  is  four  or  five  feet  deep  in  the 
road,  and  the  loaded  horses  with  great  difficulty 
get  through  it,  falling  repeatedly.  The  su- 
ridjis  grow  mutinous,  complain  that  the  snow 
is  a  bouib  in  depth,  and  assert  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  proceed :  we  persevere,  however,  and 
soon  come  into  a  path  clear  of  snow,  but  which 
the  torrents  have  made  very  rugged:  our  pace  is 
consequently  slow  j  through  the  whole  passage 
of  the  mountain  not  more  than  that  of  mules. 
We  left  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain, 
now  called  St  Elias  of  M&levo,  two  miles  on 
the  left,  much  higher  than  the  part  we  crossed, 
bare  of  trees,  and  in  many  parts  without  snow  : 
it  is  in  the  district  of  Kastanitza.    At  the  bot- 


*  oXo  meaning  about  the  height  of 

b  A  rough  measurement,    a  man. 
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torn  of  the  descent,  we  enter  a  broad  torrent- 
bed,  like  that  by  which  we  approached  the  as* 
cent,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain ;  it 
is  bordered  by  heights  covered  with  large  firs. 
After  proceeding  a  quarter  of  an  hour  down  this 
ravine,  we  turn  out  of  it  to  the  left ;  its  waters 
run  to  V6rria,  and,  after  uniting  with  the  river 
of  Tzitzina,  receive  the  northern  branch  from 
Ar&khova  below  the  monastery  of  the  Forty 
Saints,  after  which  the  united  river  assumes  the 
name  of  Keleftna,  and  joins  the  Iri,  or  Eurotas, 
a  little  above  Sparta.  We  mount  a  ridge  on 
the  left;  of  the  ravine,  and,  at  10.55,  arrive  on 
the  summit,  where  a  road  from  Tzitzina  to  Ba- 
baku  turns  off  to  the  right.  In  this  spot  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  Greek  edifice  j 
many  large  wrought  stones,  entire  or  broken, 
and  all  much  corroded  by  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
posed and  humid  situation,  are  lying  on  the 
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ftna.  In  the  valley  of  the  northern  branch,  to 
our  right,  is  the  village  of  V6rria%  an  ancient 
Greek  name;  towards  the  sources  of  that 
which  lies  to  our  left,  is  Tzitzina",  a  word  of 
Bulgarian  origin,  and  vulgarly  pronounced 
Tjidjina.   There  is  not  a  single  representative 
hereabouts  of  the  forest  of  oaks,  called  Sco- 
tits,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias ; 
but  the  Hellenic  ruins,  which  now  give  to  the 
place  the  name  of  M4rtaarac,  correspond  to 
those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Scotitas,  which 
stood  in  the  forest d.  Leaving  the  road  to  V6rria 
on  our  right,  we  continue  along  the  side  of  the 
fir-clad  mountain  to  the  southward,  and,  cross- 
ing a  barren  ridge  or  two,  descend  into  a  nar- 
row valley,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Tzftzina, 
uridfcr  a  rocky  summit  of  Mount  M61evo.  We 
arrive  at  12,90.    The  sides  of  the  hills  below 
and  around  the  village  are  covered  with  vines 
ih  narrow  terraces*   Along  the  bottom  runs  a 


4  B*»*.— Th<*  ft/p'pW  of 
Macedonia  appears  to  have 
been  the  game  name  as  <J>  e$a», 
wliicli  was  canted,  in  the 
andent  Peloponneslan  form, 
into  Macedonia  by  the  Ar- 
golic  colony.  Some  of  the 
Pefoponnesidns  were  partial 
to  the  letter  B,  in  the  room  of 
an  initial  aspirate,  as  in  the 
instances  of  BorrvX^,  Boiw«, 


for  O"rv\os,  Ohfa*  Verria, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  pre- 
served its  present  form  from 
Pelasgic  times ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  Livy  mentions' 
a  Pherac  in  this  part  of  the 
country. — Liv.  1.  35.  c.  30. 

c  or*  Mar{(A.a.fa. 

6  Pausan.  Lacon.  c.  10. 
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small  river,  descending  directly  from  the  moun- 
tain behind  the  village ;  it  is  joined  by  another 
from  a  ravine  which  branches  from  the  valley 
of  Tzitzina  to  the  southward. 

Tzitzina  contains  eighty  families,  who  possess 
a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  grown  with 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  vines ;  they  have  also 
some  lands  and  a  katyvia  near  Sparta,  and  many 
flocks,  which  are  now  feeding  on  the  winter 
pastures  in  the  low  lands,  particularly  in  the 
plain  of  Elos;  from  the  milk  of  these  flocks  they 
make  cheese,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic 
in  this  article.  In  Bardunia  and  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Mani,  they  cut  plank  and  timber  from 
the  oak  and  poplar  of  Mount  Taygetum,  and 
they  procure  deal  plank  in  their  own  mountains. 
Their  contributions  of  every  sort  amount  to 
13,000  piastres  a  year.  Seven  armed  palikaria 
were  lately  sent  from  hence  to  join  those  of  the 
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firs  mixed  with  a  few  pines;  on  the  summit 
there  is  some  cultivated  ground,  and  the  trees 
are  burnt  to  prepare  the  ground  for  sow- 
ing. These  woodlands  are  said  to  have  been 
more  cultivated  in  former  times,  when  Tzit- 
zina  was  a  much  larger  village.  According 
to  the  information  which  our  guide  gives  me, 
as  we  ride  along,  there  are  not  many  deer  *  in 
the  forests  of  Mount  Mdlevo ;  one  he  saw  at 
the  Mdrmara  last  year,  about  as  large  as  a  calf  of 
a  year  old.  There  are  wolves  and  rabbits  in  the 
woods,  but  no  roebucks5,  or  bears  %  or  wild 
hogsd.  The  last  are  plentiful  in  Taygetum, 
the  others  are  found  in  many  of  the  forests  of 
Greece,  but  whether  they  exist  in  any  part 
of  the  Taygetic  range,  I  have  not  ascertain- 
ed. At  the  monastery  of  Luku  I  saw  a  wolf 
trap,  made  exactly  like  that  called  man  trap 
in  England.  Wild  strawberries  are  found 
plentifully  in  the  eastern  Laconic  mountains. 
The  opviOf  or  vulture,  is  often  seen  soaring 
about  the  cliffs;  it  is  common  in  all  very  high 
situations  in  Greece,  much  more  so  than  the 
aero*,  or  eagle,  which,  though  smaller,  is  said 
to  be  more  bold  and  powerful.  The  shepherds 
are  more  afraid  of  the  eagle  than  of  the  orni£, 
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by  both  of  which  their  young  lambs  are  aome* 
times  carried  off. 

At  8.15  we  begin  to  descend,  and  soon  after- 
wards leave  the  forest,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
descend  a  ravine  to  the  village  of  Agriana,  a  Ke- 
falokh6ri  of  thirty  houses.  At  9.15  quit  it  and 
halt  fifteen  minutes,  and  soon  after  enter  the 
dry  bed  of  a  torrent  leading  to  the  westward, 
which  we  follow  until  9.49*  when  we  ascend 
some  rocky  heights  on  its  left  bank,  leaving  on 
the  right  a  road  conducting  to  the  monas* 
tery  of  St.  Prodromus  of  Sidj&fi%.  and  to  the 
left  another  leading  to  Perpenib,  the  fields  of 
which  appear  on  the  slope  towards  the  foot  of 
the  mountain*  Below  Perpeni,  which  is,  per- 
haps, an  ancient  name,  are  the  remains  of  a 
tower,  which,  by  the  description,  ia  Hellenic* 
Our  road  is  very  rocky ;  we  are  accompanied  by 
a  boy  on  foot ;  the  guide  is  upon  a  mule*  A 
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the  north-eastern  part  of  Mani,  the  peaks  of 
Taygetum,  and  the  majestic  rocks  of  the  same 
mountain,  which  border  the  plain  of  Mistra. 
The  northern  continuation  of  the  Taygetic 
range  is  visible  also  as  far  as  its  termination  to- 
wards Londari,  to  the  right  of  which  position 
is  seen  Mount  Tzimbaru  and  a  long  pointed 
summit,  crowned  with  a  single  tree  near  the 
village  of  K61ina,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object 
from  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  has  often 
served  me  for  a  point  of  measurement.  De- 
scend and  arrive  at  Khrysaft  at  11.20.  The 
village  is  situated  in  an  uneven  cultivated  hol- 
low, among  the  rocky  mountains  which  form 
the  lower  part  of  the  Mklevo  range  towards 
Sparta.  It  was  once  a  place  of  importance, 
as  the  ruins  still  attest,  but  has  never  recovered 
the  effects  of  the  last  Russian  insurrection, 
when  it  was  burnt  by  the  Albanians.  A  few 
huts  among  the  ruins  are  sufficient  to  contain 
the  present  inhabitants.  There  are  two  large 
churches  and  some  smaller  still  standing.  In 
one  of  the  former  I  observe  an  ancient  tile 
one  foot  ten  inches  square,  and 
in  the  other  a  fluted  stele  of 
this  form,  with  fragments  of  an- 
other. These  were  the  only 
Hellenic  remains  I  could  find. 
Some  parts  of  the  walls,  which  support  ter- 
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races  formerly  cultivated  on  the  hills  round  the 
village,  have  almost  the  solidity  of  Hellenic 
works,  and  the  situation  of  the  place,  a  project- 
ing ridge  between  two  ravines  crowned  with  a 
peaked  height,  has  very  much  the  air  of  an  an- 
cient site.  We  leave  Khrysafd  at  12.43,  and, 
descending  through  some  old  oKve  trees  and 
terraces  of  corn  fields,  continue  to  pass  over 
rugged  hills  intersected  with  terrace  walls,  the 
vestiges  of  former  cultivation,  until,  at  1.15,  we 
arrive  at  a  church  on  the  side  of  a  pool  formed 
by  a  fine  source  of  fresh  water ;  it  is  situated  in 
a  ravine  which  we  follow  upwards,  until  we 
reach  some  heights  surrounding  a  little  cul- 
tivated hollow  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
of  Tzitzina,  in  which  stands  the  monastery  of 
Aghion  Sar&nda,  or  the  Forty  Saints  :  we  arrive 
at  2.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  rises 
a  steep  rocky  mountain.     The  convent  was 
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longing  to  it,  hence  commonly  called  KaXoyUpi- 
K09  Mv\o9,  the  Monkish  Mill.  On  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  which  rises  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ar&khova  river,  and  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  united  river  or  Kelefina,  there  is  much 
cultivation,  and  the  ruins  of  two  large  villages, 
Potamid  considerably  above  the  junction,  and 
Khit6rissa  half  a  mile  below  it  The  hollow 
around  the  monastery  of  Aghion  Sar&nda  is  well 
cultivated  with  corn  and  olives,  but  the  steep 
rocky  mountains  which  surround  it  prevent  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  make  the  place, 
though  considerably  elevated  above  the  plain 
of  Sparta,  unhealthy  in  summer.  The  situa- 
tion, nevertheless,  is  greatly  preferable  to  that 
which  Andronicus  chose* 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  monastery 
there  is  a  great  rocky  gorge,  through  which  de- 
scends the  united  river  from  Verria  and  from 
Tzitzina:  it  is  the  same  ravine  which  I  observed 
from  Sta  Marmara ;  the  common  route  to  the 
Forty  Saints  from  the  northward  and  eastward 
passes  through  it ;  the  hermitages  are  chiefly  in 
the  rocks  on  the  right  side  of  this  ravine.  The 
only  Hellenic  remains  I  can  find  at  the  Forty 
Saints  are  two  fragments  of  inscriptions,  one  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  in  very  ancient  characters, 
much  defaced,  the  other  of  Roman  times,  in 
common  Greek. 
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March  24. — We  leave  the  convent  of  Aghion 
Saranda  at  8.10,  and  immediately  begin  to  de- 
scend the  last  falls  of  Mount  Mdlevo,  which  are 
here  uneven,  and  intersected  by  torrents.  The 
soil  is  good  and  well  adapted  to  vines,  but  en- 
tirely uncultivated.  It  is  a  part  of  the  country 
above  Menelaium,  which  is  described  by  Poly- 
bius  as  level  and  covered  with  soil  and  well 
watered  \  The  level,  however,  will  apply  only 
to  the  part  immediately  above  Menelaium.  At 
9.6  we  halt  for  thirty-seven  minutes  at  a  ruined 
church  not  far  short  of  the  river  Iri,  and 
immediately  opposite  to  the  heights  of  Sparta  ; 
then  crossing  the  river  at  9.50,  a  very  little  be- 
low its  junction  with  the  Kelefina,  I  enter  the 
low  hills  upon  which  that  city  stood. 

Pausanias  describes,  in  the  following  terms, 
the  route  to  Sparta  from  the  Herman  which 
marked  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Argeiab. 
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turning  from  the  direct  road  leads  on  the  right 
to  Gary®  and  the  temple  of  Diana.  The  place 
is  sacred  to  Diana  and  the  Nymphs :  here  is  a 
statue  of  Diana  Caryatis  in  the  open  air,  and 
here  the  Lacedaemonian  virgins  have  annual 
dances,  and  a  dance  also  peculiar  to  the  place  \ 
Having  returned  into  the  high  road  b,  and  pro- 
ceeded onwards,  there  occur  the  ruins  of  Sella- 
sia,  which  was  taken  by  the  Achaians,  when 
they  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Geo- 
menes,  son  of  Leonidas.  The  next  place  in 
advance  is  Thornax,  which  contains  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  Pythaeus,  made  like  the  statue  of 
Apollo  at  Amyctej  beyond  Thornax  is  the 
city  Sparta." 

The  pass  of  Kastanitza  being  the  natural 
passage  of  the  ridge  of  Parnon,  and  the  direct 
route  between  the  Thyreatis  and  Sparta,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  line  of  my  route 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Pausanias,  particularly  as 
he  terminates  his  account  of  the  Thyreatis*  or 
Cynuria,  at  the  end  of  the  secqnd  book,  by  de- 
scribing the  course  and  sources  of  the  Tanus, 
which  may  be  said  to  originate  in  the  pass  of 
Kastanitza.  The  Hermee  probably  stood  at  the 
partition  of  the  waters  which  I  passed  yesterday 
at  9.45. 
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It  is  no  objection  to  this  conclusion,  that  Pau- 
sanias  says  in  the  same  passage,  that  the  Herman, 
in  Mount  Parnon,  were  the  Lacedaemonian 
boundary  towards  the  Tegeatice,  as  well  as  the 
Argeia.  A  Hermaeum  in  the  pass  of  Kasta- 
nitza  could  not  indeed  have  separated  Laconia 
from  the  Tegeatice,  but  there  may  have  been 
another  Hermaeum  on  the  Tegeatic  frontier, 
towards  V6rvena  and  the  sources  of  the  AU 
pheius ;  on  the  ridge  between  V6rvena  and 
St  Peter's,  there  may  even  have  been  a  com- 
mon boundary  of  all  the  three  districts. 

As  the  ruin  called  Sta  Mdrmara  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  a  solitary  building,  such  as  a 
temple,  and  as  I  turned  out  of  the  direct  road 
to  the  left  towards  Tzitzina,  after  descending 
for  some  distance  along  the  torrent  bed  before 
I  reached  the  Marmara,  its  position  agrees 
exactly  with  that  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
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with  a  body  of  Achaians  in  Scotita,  whither  he 
had  marched  suddenly  from  Tegea,  while  he 
sent  another  body  to  plunder  the  country  about 
Sellasia,  with  orders  to  retreat  into  the  Scotita 
if  they  should  be  attacked.  Some  mercenaries 
of  Nabis  moved  against  them  from  Pellana,  (a 
town  on  the  Eurotas,  about  ten  miles  above 
Sparta,)  and  having  pursued  them  into  the  Sco- 
tita, there  fell  an  easy  sacrifice  to  Philopcemen*. 
On  another  occasion,  Philopoemen,  marched 
from  Tegea,  by  Caryae,  to  Mount  Barbos- 
thenes,  which  was  ten  miles  distant  from  Sparta, 
and  defeated  Nabis  between  that  place  and  a 
strong  post  nearer  to  Sparta,  called  Pyrrhi  Cas- 
tra.  Livy b,  who  relates  this  transaction,  copy- 
ing  from  Polybius,  adds,  that  the  troops  of  the 
tyrant  suffered  greatly  from  the  enemy  in  the 
defiles  of  the  forest,  through  which  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  Sparta.  The 
historian  shews  also  that  one  of  the  gates  of 
Sparta  led  to  Barbosthenes  and  a  second  ^o 
Pherae ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  circumstances, 
that  both  the  roads  conducting  from  them  were 
different  from  that  of  Sellasia.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  therefore,  that  Pherae  was  the  same 
place  as  the  modern  Verria,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  names  being  only  dialectic c.  Bar- 

•  Polyb.  1.  16.  c.  21.  c  See  note,  p.  515. 

b  Liv.  1. 35.  c  27,  et  seq 
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bosthenes  was,  probably,  the  mountain  which 
rises  above  Potami£. 

If  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Scotitas  stood  at 
Marmara,  on  the  descending  ridge  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  branches  of  the  river  flowing  by 
the  monastery  of  the  Forty  Saints,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  statue  of  Hercules,  having 
been,  like  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  the  left  of 
the  direct  road,  stood  on  the  same  ridge  in  a 
lower  situation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  Pausanias,  nor 
any  other  author,  has  furnished  us  with  the 
distance  of  Sellasia  from  Sparta,  of  which  it 
was  evidently  the  key  towards  the  Thyreatis 
and  Argeia.  The  inscriptions,  however,  which 
I  found  at  the  convent  of  the  Forty  Saints, 
though  they  contain  no  topographical  evidence, 
are  sufficient,  I  think,  when  combined  with  the 
description  of  the  pass  of  Sellasia,  by  Polybius, 
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20,000  men,  and  stationed  the  remainder  of 
his  forces  in  the  other  entrances  into  the  Laco- 
nice,  which  he  directed  to  be  fortified  with 
trenches  and  obstructed  with  trees.  At  Sella- 
sia,  Cleomenes  entrenched  himself  on  the  hills 
Eva  and  Olympus,  which  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  river  GEnus,  and  by  a  narrow 
marshy  level  on  its  banks,  along  which  lay  the 
road  to  Sparta.  Antigonus,  on  arriving  in  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  placed  his  army  in  a  posU 
tion  opposite  to  that  of  the  Spartans,  with  the 
river  Gorgylus  in  his  front;  his  forces  amounted 
to  28,000  men,  of  whom  about  13,000  were 
Macedonians,  the  remainder  mercenaries  and 
contingents  of  the  Achaian  league.  After  a 
few  days'  hesitation,  caused  by  the  strength  of 
the  enemy's  position,  Antigonus  resolved  upon 
an  attack.  Cleomenes  commanded  the  Spar* 
tans  and  mercenaries  upon  Mount  Olympus, 
and  his  brother,  Eucleidas,  the  auxiliaries  upon 
Mount  Eva. 

The  cavalry  of  both  armies  were  in  the  valley 
of  the  CEnus.  In  the  night  previous  to  the  at- 
tack, Antigonus  placed  a  part  of  his  army  in 
the  river  Gorgylus  \  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eva, 
with  orders  to  ascend  the  hill  upon  seeing  a 
signal,  which  he  should  give  in  advancing  with 
the  rest  of  his  forces  against  Cleomenes  upon 
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Mount  Olympus.  The  movement  took  place 
accordingly  :  the  division  which  ascended 
Mount  Eva  was  at  first  placed  in  a  hazardous 
situation  by  some  light  infantry  stationed  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  who  assailed  their 
rear,  but  they  were  soon  relieved  from  danger 
by  the  gallantry  and  conduct  of  Philopoemen, 
then  a  young  officer  in  command  of  the  Me- 
galopolitan  horse,  who,  diverted  the  attack 
of  the  light  infantry  by  charging  without  or- 
ders the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  to  which 
they  were  attached.  The  action  now  became 
general,  both  between  the  main  bodies  on 
the  heights,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  valley. 
Eucleidas,  having  allowed  the  enemy  to  ascend 
Mount  Eva  too  far  before  he  met  them,  lost  the 
advantage  of  his  position,  and  was  routed ;  when 
Cleomenes,  perceiving  his  brother's  distress,  and 
convinced  that  it  could  only  be  relieved  by  the 
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Antigonus  entered  Sparta  without  further  resist- 
ance \ 

The  description  given  by  the  historian,  of 
two  hills  separated  by  a  river,  flowing  in  a  nar- 
row valley,  along  which  led  the  road  to  Sparta, 
sufficiently  identifies  the  pass  with  that  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Forty  Saints ;  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable also  that  the  river  of  Tzitzina,  being  the 
principal  branch,  and  that  which  now  gives 
name  to  the  united  stream,  was  the  (Enus:  con- 
sequently that  the  river  of  Verria,  which  joins  it 
just  above  the  pass,  was  the  Gorgylus.  Unfor- 
tunately we  obtain  no  certainty  on  this  question 
from  Polybius,  who,  instead  of  alluding  to  the 
right  and  left  of  either  force,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  military  writer,  has  fallen 
into  a  common  defect  of  the  ancient  authors, 
that  of  presupposing  the  reader's  knowledge  of 
the  scene  of  action.  It  is  probable  that  Anti- 
gonus, having  marched  from  Argos  by  Cynuria, 
descended  the  ridge  of  Marmara,  or  Scotita, 
until  he  arrived  at  the  fork  of  the  two  streams 
above  the  pass  of  Sellasia,  and  that,  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  then  assumed,  with  the  Gorgylus 
and  Mount  Eva  in  his  front,  the  (Enus  pro- 
tected one  of  his  flanks,  towards  the  position  of 

*  Polyb.  1.  2.  c.  64,  65.  men ;  but,  as  usual,  he  adds 
See  also  Plutarch,  in  the  lives  little  or  nothing  to  elucidate 
of  Cleomenes  and  Philopce-    the  historian. 
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Cleomenes  on  Mount  Olympus.  There  is  no- 
thing, however,  in  the  narrative  of  Polybius  to 
shew  on  which  flank  the  GEnus  flowed.  We  have 
only,  therefore,  the  probability,  derived  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  two  rivers,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded ;  and  which  leads  to  the  conse- 
quence, that  Mount  Olympus  was  to  the  left  of 
the  united  stream  in  the  pass,  and  Mount  Eva  on 
its  right  bank,  and  that  the  position  of  the  two 
armies  previously  to  the  battle  was  that  which 
is  described  in  the  annexed  sketch. 
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The  omission  by  Pausanias  of  the  distance  of 
Caryae  from  the  turning  which  led  thither  out 
of  the  road  to  Sellasia,  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  its 
exact  site,  though  Polybius  and  Livy  both  agree 
with  Pausanias,  regarding  its  position  between 
Sellasia  and  the  Tegeatic  frontier.  When  Titus 
Quinctius,  in  the  third  year  of  his  command  of 
the  Roman  army  in  Greece  (b.  c.  195),  marched 
against  Nabis,  he  crossed  Mount  Parthenium 
from  Argos,  and  passing  Tegea,  encamped  on 
the  third  day  at  Caryae,  within  the  enemy's 
territory.  On  the  next  day  he  moved  to  Sel- 
lasia, on  the  river  GEnus,  and  theuce,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  to  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  under 
the  walls  of  Sparta*.  When  Philopoemen,  about 
three  years  afterwards,  marched  against  Nabis, 
he  also  moved  to  Caryae,  and  thence  to  Mount 
Barbosthenes,  ten  miles  from  Sparta b,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice.  These  autho- 
rities have  a  tendency  to  place  Caryae  not  so 
near  the  road  leading  to  Sellasia  from  the  Laco- 
Thyreatic  Hermaeum  of  Mount  Parnon,  as  the 
words  of  Pausanias  would  seem  to  indicate,  but 
nearer  to  the  Tegeatic  frontier,  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  khan  of  Krevatd. 

It  would  appear  from  Athenaeus c  and  Ste- 
phanus d,  that  the  river  GEnus  derived  its  name 

•  Liv.  Hist.  1.34.  c.  26.  &c.  d  Stephan.  in  OW,  ubi 
b  Ibid.  1.  35.  c.  27.  citantur  Androtion  et  Didy- 

c  A  then.  1.  I.  c.  44.  mus. 
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from  a  town  on  its  banks,  so  called,  because  it 
was  noted  for  its  wine.  Denthiades,  another 
place  in  Laconia,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  was 
perhaps  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  for  the 
rugged  slopes  of  this  range  of  mountains  are 
well  suited  to  the  vine,  which  is  successfully 
cultivated  as  high  up  as  Tzitzina.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  Tzitzina  itself,  being 
in  one  of  the  best  situations  of  the  upper  CEnus, 
near  the  sources  of  that  river,  and  giving  the 
modern  name  to  it,  may  stand  exactly  upon 
the  site  of  the  town  of  CEnus.  We  have  seen 
that  wine  is  still  produced  there,  though,  in 
common  with  all  the  wines  of  Greece,  it  has 
degenerated  from  its  ancient  quality,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  care  in  the  manufacture, 
Vrestena,  which  is  a  bishoprick  under  the  me- 
tropolitan of  Lacedaemonia,  written  Evpim-ani 
in  the  ecclesiastical  books,  has  so  great  a  re- 
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piece  of  Hellenic  wall  on  the  brow  of  the  prin- 
cipal height  on  the  north-eastern  side  at  the  con- 
trary extremity  of  the  theatre.  It  may  have  been 
a  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  which  were  first  built  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  Having 
seen  several  theatres  since  my  first  journey,  I  am 
struck  with  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
stones  which  formed  the  supporting  wall  of  the 
cavea  of  the  theatre  of  Sparta,  though  they  are 
finely  wrought,  accurately  squared,  and  are 
united  without  any  external  cement.  They 
favour  the  supposition,  that  the  part  [of  the 
theatre  now  extant  is  a  work  of  Roman  times. 

In  describing  Sparta  on  the  former  occasion, 
I  applied  the  word  Circus  to  the  circular  build- 
ing which  stands  near  the  road  in  entering  the 
site  of  Sparta  from  the  ford  of  the  Eurotas, 
without  adverting  to  the  impropriety  of  the 
word  circus,  as  belonging  to  another  kind  of 
Roman  construction  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  call 
this  circular  building.  •  It  seems  to  resemble  a 
roofed  theatre  or  odeium,  in  which  case  it  is 
probably  more  ancient  than  the  walls  surround- 
ing the  principal  height,  for  these,  as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  appear  to  be  the  walls  of  Sparta 
in  its  last  stage,  when  an  odeium  would  hardly 
have  been  required  or  suited  to  the  spectacles 
then  in  fashion,  which  were  rather  those  of  the 
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amphitheatre.  Although  placed  relatively  to  the 
existing  walls  in  the  position  in  which  Roman 
amphitheatres  are  usually  found,  it  was  not  an 
amphitheatre,  these  buildings  having  always 
been  oblong,  as  we  see  instanced  on  every  scale, 
—-on  some  of  the  smallest  at  Corinth,  and  at 
Silchester  and  Caerleon,  in  England. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  near  the  posi- 
tion which  I  conceive  to  have  been  occupied 
by  Therapne,  stands  a  ruined  church  of  St. 
John.  I  am  informed  that  there  are  some  an- 
cient columns  in  this  spot,  and  a  stone  figure  of 
a  man  and  woman  in  relief,  with  an  inscription 
under  the  figures.  It  seems  to  be  a  common 
sepulchral  design,  and  is  not  sufficiently  inte- 
resting to  induce  me  to  recross  the  river  to 
examine  it. 

Thornax,  a  suburban  village,  like  Therapne, 
was  probably  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  narrow 
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Page  164.    For  "  b.  c.  220  "  read  "  b.  c.  219." 

Page  397,  Note*.  For  "r^fAv^lovq"  read  "t^/a^iok." 
This  reference  to  Plato  is  repeated  from  a  former  work,  (To- 
pography of  Athens,  p.  59,)  where  I  inserted  the  whole  pas- 
sage and  adduced  it  as  a  proof  that  the  theatre  of  Athens  was 
capable  of  containing  30,000  spectators*  Socrates,  comparing 
his  own  doubtful  and  shadowy  pursuits  (cotpla.  h  <xp$i?- 
£nr*0-i/AOf  oWfg  or«f  ovro)  with  those  of  Agathon,  whose  tra- 
gedy had  been  successful  over  that  of  his  competitors  in  the 
theatre,  says,  "  your  wisdom,  Agathon,  was  manifested  in  the 
presence  of  30,000  Greeks,"  ifiAa/xvJ/i  xetl  lx$aw  iytnro  i\ 
(juifTvo-i  tup  'E\xifvt  TrXtot  %  r^fAv^lo^."  There  may  be  some 
doubt,  however,  whether  this  evidence  can  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive. In  the  first  place,  on  comparing  the  space  of  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  the  theatre  of  Athens,  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  other  theatres  in  Greece,  of  which  there  are  remains 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerable  judgement  of  their 
numerical  capacity,  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Athenian  theatre  could  possibly  have  contained  so  great  a 
number :  2dly,  it  appears  that  "  30,000  "  or  "  more  than 
30,000"  was  an  expression  not  uncommonly  used  by  the  Athe- 
nians, about  the  time  of  Plato,  to  express  the  body  of  Athe- 
nian citizens.  Thus,  Herodotus  (1.  5.  c.  97>)  says  that  Aris- 
tagoras  deceived  30,000  Athenians ;  and  Aristophanes,  in  the 
Concionantes,  v.  1 131,  employs  the  words  rAilo*  *  t^^v^v*, — 
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both  of  them  exactly  in  that  sense,  and  neither  author  with 
any  reference  to  the  Dionysiac  theatre.  So  that  Plato  may 
merely  have  put  a  familiar  expression  into  the  mouth  of  So- 
crates, without  any  intention  of  defining  the  number  of  spec- 
tators in  the  theatre. 

Page  441 .  For  "  six  of  the  eastern  front,  and  five  of  the 
northern  side  are  continuous  without  any  interruption,"  read 
"  six  of  the  eastern  front,  five  of  the  northern  side,  and  three 
of  the  southern,  are  continuous  without  any  interruption." 

Page  626.   For  "  b.  c.  221  "  read  "  m.  c.  222." 
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